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Thursday, March 4, 1976 


The Washington Star 


CIA Papers Missing; 
Pike Panel Assailed 


The House intelligence 
committee, which is out of 
; business and under investi- 
; gation itself for past leaks, 
came under a new attack 
! yesterday for allegedly los- 
I ing 232 classified CIA docu- 
! ments. 

i In a Feb. 27 letter to Rep. 

• Otis G. Pike (D-N.Y.), who 
' chaired the committee, Mitc- 
hell Rogovin, special coun- 
' sel to CIA Director George 
Bush, listed six categories of 
! documents “that are pre- 
sumed missing,” including 
top secret material on 
SALT, the coup in Portugal, 
procurement by the CIA 
and the agency’s budgeting 
process. 

The allegedly missing doc- 
uments had, according to 
Central Intelligence Agency 
records, been turned over to 
the committee and cannot 
be located among committee 
files now being stored at 
CIA headquarters. 

' Pike has asked the CIA to 
provide him with details on 
when the documents were 
turned over to the commit- 
tee and the name of the 
committee staff member 
who signed for them. In a 
letter to Bush last Monday, 
Pike wrote: “I will certainly 
do what I can to help you 
find them.” 

Yesterday, Pike said a 
quick check with his staff 
showed that in the case of 
the budget documents, some 
103 were alleged by CIA to 
have been on a single micro- 
film strip that “no one has 
any record as having got- 
ten.” 

The lost documents were 
discussed at the White 
House last week, according 
to a presidential aide, and 
■copies of the Rogovin letter 
to Pike were sent to White 
House Counsel Philip W. 
;Buchen and presidential 


By Walter Pincus 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

intelligence counselor John O. Marsh Jr. 

h i* out of - pike said yesterday he 
h is out oi was *‘ SUS pi c i 0US " about the 

ider mvesti- new chargc aga inst the corn- 
past leaks, m ittee, saying “they really 
new attack are out to get me.” He 
lewdly los- added that he believed some 

. At a Hnon missing documents could 
i CIA docu- haye been destroyed or 


House Pasiel 


transferred to the archives. 

When the Pike committee 
concluded its investigation 
last month, all documents 
belonging to intelligence 
agencies were returned. 

At the request of Bush, 
£ike agreed to store the 
committee’s own files at 
CIA headquarters. It is from 
I these files that the docu- 
ments are missing. 

According to a Feb. 25 let- 
ter to Pike from Bush, the 
agency “attempted to recon- 
cile our records of docu- 
ments delivered” to the 
committee “with the inven- 
tory of documents received 
for storage at CIA 
headquarters. . 

At that point, according to 
the Bush letter, “a' number 
of documents were unac- 
counted for." 

The day after Bush’s let- 
ter was sent, CIA counsel 
Rogovin spoke with Rep. 
Robert McClory (R-Ill.), who 
was the ranking Republican 
on Pike’s committee. Mc- 
Clory, according to a later 
Rogovin letter, voiced 
“concern regarding the 
missing documents. 

, Pike received Rogovin’s 
list of missing documents on 
March 1 and the same day 
sent Bush a letter asking for 
more specific information. 

The matter rested there 
until news reports yesterday 
quoted CIA sources saying 
— inaccurately — the missing 
documents were loaned to 
the committee and had to be 
returned to CIA. 


CIA Papers 

Associated Press > 

The House intelligence committee 
is unable to account for some 230 
documents, at least some of them se- 
cret, which the CIA says it turned 
over to the committee to use in its 
' investigation of spy agencies. Chair- 
man Otis G. Pike said today. 

; But Pike, a New York Democrat, 

‘ discounted the possibility that the 
i documents have been stolen. “I think 
it’s a nothing, frankly," Pike said. 
The documents are “either in the ar- 
chives or were destroyed," he said. 

PIKE ALSO SAID some of the 
documents might have been returned 
to the State Department by mistake. 
“We returned to the State Depart- 
ment more documents than they had 
any record of having given us,” the 
chairman said. 

The committee, which had about 35 
employes, went out of business after 
writing a secret report, which was 
leaked to CBS correspondent Daniel 
Schorr, who in turn released it to the 
weekly Village Voice in New York 
for publication. • 

The Schorr -matter has resulted in 
an investigation by the House Ethics 
Committee, which plans public hear- 
ings to find out who gave Schorr the 
report. There is no indication that the 
leak to Schorr is related in any way 
to the missing documents. 

Pike said most of the documents 
concern CIA budgetary information. 
Others, he said, concern CIA opera- 
tions in Cyprus. The CIA always has 
regarded information about its bud- 
get to be highly classified. , 
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THE COMMITTEE 

chairman said he received 
a letter Monday from 
Mitchell Rogovin, special 
counsel to CIA Director 
George Bush, saying the 
agency could not account 
for the 230 documents. 

Pike said he sent a letter 
to Bush in reply asking for 
more specific information 
about the documents, such 
as when they were deliver- 
ed and who on the commit- 
tee received them. 

“If they will tell me what 
documents they are talking 
about,” Pike said, “I will 
help them find them.” 

If the documents were 
papers which the commit- 
tee had made no agreement 
to return. Pike said, they 
either would be in the ar- 
chives or would have been 
destroyed. 


NEW YORK 
1 MARCH 1976 


• ■ White House 

At presidential functions, 
it’s SOP for Ford’s staff 
to position the three televi- 
sion networks’ camera crews 
by putting up signs reading 
"CBS ” “ABC,” and “NBC.” 
Last week, though, when 
Ford talked at Fort Myers, 
Florida, there was a slight 
change in routine — the signs 
read: "ABC,” “NBC.” and 
“CBS/Village Voice.” 


60 Americans in CIA 


NEW YORK TIMES 
2 9 Feb. 1976 
Rep. Abzug Wants Persons 

Told of U.S. Files on Them wise had them under survcil- 
' - . lance for doing nothing more 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 2S (UPb than exercising their constitu- 

Government agencies will be tional rights," Mrs. Abzug said. 

required to notify individuals The bill she introduced Tues- 
of all files maintained on them da y would require Government 
if a bill proposed bv Represent- age ,, r .; es to 3( )vise persons and 
stive Bella Abzug. Democrat o organizations that files arc 
Manhattan, becomes >aw.^ beinc kept on them and would 


IVIHHHAkUiitt j KCpi till II1VIJI olUU «t;u)u | 

"There, are thousands of peo-j pcrm : t those under surveillance 
pie who may not even he, t0 j, 7Ve the fj| CS destroyed. | 

aware of the fact For Release 2001/08/08 


1 LONDON, March *4 fAP) - 
_ A radical British paper 
has published a list of. GO 
names and addresses of per- 
011 s it says are CIA employ- 
ees in Britain, presenting 
U.S. Ambassador Anne Arm- 
strong with a problem on 
her first day in office. - 

The paper. Red Weekly, 
said the list, from embassy 
sources, included virtually 
all Central Intelligence 
Agency employees - attached 
to Armstrong’s embassy. 

The embassy refused to 
■comment' on the publication 


iWSifctf: 


Red Weekly said it in : ‘ 
tended to disrupt CIA oper- 
ations in Britain.. The re- 
porter who compiled the list 
said: “By publishing their 
names and addresses we’re 
giving the U.S. an opportu- 
nity to take these people 
back to the U.S.” 

Ambassador Armstrong, a 
former aide to cx-Presidcnt 
Nixon, and her husband, To- 
bin Armstrong, arrived in 
Britain last night. She met 
the embassy staff today and 
toured the building on 
Grosvenor Square.: She suc- 
ceeds Elliot Richardson, 

mufts&F 1 - Con " 
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House Votes 
For Spy Rt 
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es Wide Power jpg/ J s Ruled Out 
Report Inquiry Qf Hm Schorr Probe 


By RICHARD D. LYONS 

Special to The New York Times 

. WASHINGTON, March 3- 

The House investigation into p 0ena or otherwise, the atten- 
the leaking of the Pike com- dance an d testimony of such 
mittee's inteliigence report witnesses and the production 
gained momentum today as re- j ofsuctl books, records, corre- 


jpresentatives voted overwhel- igpondence, 
mingly to broaden the subpoe- pers and do 
na powers that will be used necessary.” 
during the inquiry. . a i°| 


Ispondence. memorandums, pa- 
ipers and documents as it deems 


Ha U^wcia uiat win *•«*'** j ■ . , , . , _ 

Airi „. t i.. i The adopted resolution also 

during the inquiry. stated that “the chairman of 

By 321 to 8o, the House CO mmittee, or any member 
voted to let its ethics committe designated by such chairman, 
subpoena and question under i may administer oaths to any 
oath persons not directly con- such witness.” I 


nected with the Government. 

The committee already had 
; power to subpoena “members. 


An attempt by House liberals i 
to debate the resolution was 
blocked, first by a misunder- 
standing of the parliamentary 


1 ' SULUUUIg VI LUC pQiuauiwuw*; 

officers and employees” of the procedure under which -it- was 
House. brought up, then by a formal 

Moderate and conservative vote of 306 to 99. , 

representatives easily brushed Liberal Democrats angri y , 
representatives eas swarmed around the floor man-! 

aside objections of liberals that a g er 0 f the resolution, Repre- 
the scope of the investigation sen tative John Young, Demo- 
was expanding and that the cra t of Texas, demanding that 
inauiry itself was senseless. he give them time for debate. 

Mr. Young asked that the rules 
The vote spread today was wa j ved to allow an hour’s 
82 votes more than the margin debate, but conservatives — led 
lof 269 to 115 by which the by Representative F. Edward 

I.. . - 1— TT_t . T\ dm 


aside objections of liberals that 
the scope of the investigation 
was expanding and that the 
inquiry itself was senseless. 

The vote spread today was 
1 82 votes more than the margin 


House, two weeks ago, had Hebert, Democrat of Louisiana 


ordered the ethiew s committee 
to conduct the investigation. 

Representative James H. 
Quillen of Tennessee, the rank- 
ing Republican on the commit- 
tee, summed up the view of 
the majority by saying that 
it was necessary “for the House 
to give the broadest subpoena 
power to the committee to car- 
ry out the mandate of the 
House,” , 

“It’s important for the ethics 
committee to go full speed 
ahead in this' investigation 
without delay,” he added. 

Representative Stewart B. 
McKinney, Republican of Cori- 
'necticut, said that publication' 
of the repor t iHa.etfeotshrue 
of the report, after the House 
had voted to keep it secret,! 
had jeopardized “the credibility 
of a Congress that wants to 
have more to do with foreign 
poliev.” 

This is the real issue, Mr. 
McKinney said, adding that,' 
in the minds of the press, the 
issue “had been Mr. Schorr.” 

He was referring to Daniel 
Schorr, the CBS News corre- 
spondent here who has admit- 
ted giving a copy of the report 
of the House Select Committee 
on Intelligence to the Village 
Voice, a weekly newspaper in 
New York City that published 
excerpts from the report last 
month. 

1 ”1 don't think the question 
is really about a newscaster,” 
Mr. McKinney continued. "It 
seems to me the problem right 
now is how did that newscaster 
get that information. It’s for 
us to show that we can clean 
our own house.” 

The vote today gave the 
Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct — 


— objected to the waiver, and 
the debate was cut off. 

The result left many liberals 
unhappy with the use to which 
the expanded subpoena power 
couid be used, a portent of 
what may end up as an ideolo- 
gical battle between left and 
right over freedom of the press 
and the depth to which the 
investigation might go. 

Representative Phillip Burton 
of California, a liberal spokes- 
man who is chairman of the 
House Democratic Caucus, said 
the result could be the subpoen- 
ing of “each and everY staff 
member whether or not he had 
anything to do with the affair, 
and I think this is an outrage.” 

Other members, such as Re- 
presentative John B. Anderson 
of Illinois, the third ranking 
Republican, have expressed re- 
servations about having news- 
men connected with the Pike, 
committee leak questioned un- 
der oath about their sources 
by agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. I 

Representative John J. Flynt: 
Jr., the Georgia Democrat whoj 
is chairman of the ethics com-! 
mittee, announced yesterday 
that he would appoint a former 
F.B.I. inspector, David Bowers, 
as director of the investigation., 

Mr. Flynt also formally re-' 
quested "$350,000 to conduct 
the inquiry, an amount some 
liberals believe is far too much. 
The investigation itself, which 
may start in several weeks, 
will attempt to find out who 
was involved in the leaking 
of "the report. The document 
covered a detailed investigation 
end contained a critique of 
the operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Represen- 
tative Otis G. Pike, Democrat 
of Long Island, is the chairman 


j By Richard L. Lyons 

j Washington P 03 t Statf Writer 

The House ethics commit- Democratic regional whips 

r . .. , ,, mnrmnrt FI vnt '’P- 


tee has followed the advice 
of J Speaker Carl Albert and 1 
decided against using FBI i 
Agents to investigate the 
le£k of the secret house CIA 
' report. 1 

instead, Committee Chair- ’ 
nijn John J. Flynt (D.-Ga.) ' 

said yesterday, a staff of 10 
investigators will be assem- 
bled from private sources— 
lawyers and accountants — to 
find out how the report of 
thfe House intelligence com- 
mittee, which the House or- 
dered not be released, 
reached CBS correspondent 
Daniel Schorr, who passed it 
onto the New York weekly, 
Trie Village Voice. 

{‘We would rather have 
someone responsible to the 
committee alone, not some- . 
orje else,” conduct the inves- 
tigation, Flynt said. He said 
no pressure had been put on 
thb committee not to use 
FBI; agents. But Albert ex- 
pressed reservations last 
wdek about using an execu- 
tive branch agency to con- 
duct an investigation for 
Congress.. 

jFlynt has requested 
§360,000 to make the investi- 
gation and is expected to 
get a hearing on the sum 
naxt week before a House 
Administration subcommit- 
tee, Some members have 
criticized the figure as high. 

fReps. Otis G. Pike (D- 
N.y.), chairman of the intel- _ 
licence committee whose re- 
pqrt was leaked, said he had 
told Flynt he could save the 
taxpayers a lot of money by 
calling up Schorr and ask- 
ing where he got it. Flynt 
said the committee had dis- 
cussed doing that, but Rep. 
Thomas S. Foley (D-Wash.V 
another member of the eth- 
icb committee, said they 
didn’t think Schorr would 
tell them. 

At A meeting of House 
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Man Named as Spy 
Leaves Sweden 

STOCKIIOM. March 4— 

An American diplomat ac- 
cused by an African journal- 
ist here of having tried to 
recruit him as a spy for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
in Angola, has left Sweden, 
the Foreign Ministry said to- 
day. - s 

, Bruce 5 Hutchins, second 
secretary at , tjic U.S. em- 
bassy in Stockholm, left the 
country two days ago with 

ci4b‘^^3?R8o d 8 ! i(fo4i 


yesterday morning, Flynt re- 
ported on what his commit- 
tee was doing. One who was 
present said Flynt’s focus is 
more on who leaked the re- 
port to Schorr than on pun- 
ishing Schorr for passing it 
along. 

Later Flynt told reporters, 
“The House wants to know 
what happened to one or 
more copies of the prelimi- 
nary draft of the report of 
the. select committee on in- 
telligence. This will be nei- 
ther an inquisition nor a 
witch hunt. There is no in- 
tention to go after one per- 
son.” 

Pike has offered to coop- 
erate fully with the investi- 
gation, Flynt said, and Pike 
said he wants to find out 
where the leak began. He 
had suggested earlier that 
the source might have been 
the CIA, which was given a 
copy of his committee’s re- 
port 

Flynt told reporters he 
hasn’t any idea how much 
time or * money Will be 
needed to complete the as- 
signment. In drafting a 
budget he asked for §110,000 
for investigators — which 

means paying 10 persons 
§100 per day for 110 days, or 
an investigation that would 
last through July 31. 

The investigation could 
take two weeks or 10 
months, he said, declaring 
that the committee did the 
best it could in estimating 
money needs on the basis of 
the experience of other 
House investigations. The 
ethics committee lias never 
conducted such an inquiry. 

Flynt also plans a stall of 
three attorneys and secre- 
taries and security person- 
nel. He has budgeted a total 
of §185.000 for personnel 
and §163,000 for travel, 
equipment, telephones and 
supplies. 1 


leftist magazine accused 
him of using veiled threats 
against relatives of Kenyan 
journalist Arthur Opot in an 
attempt to recruit him as a 
CIA agent. 

in a 12-page article, the 
magazine Fib-Kulturfront 
said Opot, a free-lance jour- 
nalist at tlie Swedish Broad- 
casting Corp., had accepted 
money from Hutchins to 
travel twice to Angola, and 
had fed him false informa- 
tion about the Soviet-harked 
Popular Movement for : tie 
Liberation of Angola and 
about Swedish -journalists 
working in Angola- 
0002-0 
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Secrets law should apply to press, spy figure 


By CHARLES W CORDDRY 

Washington Bureau of The Sun 

Washington -Lt. Gen. Dan- 
iel O Graham, former director 
■of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, says new laws protect- 
ing intelligence secrets should 
apply to the press as well as to 
federal employees. 

His proposals on a contro- 
versial issue, published by an 
organization of retired officers 
and others promoting defense 
studies, appeared to go beyond 
those President Ford made 10 
days ago in connection with in- 
telligence reforms requiring 
■legislation. • 

“Legislation is required 
which recognizes the right of 
the United States government 
to have a secret and which 
provides priactical means to- 
apply criminal sanctions to' 1 
those persons entrusted with se - 1 
crets who abuse their trusts,” 
General Graham wrote. 

“This means that the public 
media must not remain im- 
mune from responsibility for 
publication of national secrets 
and from protecting the insider 
who has provided the informa- 
tion and violated his trust.” 

Elaborating in a telephone 
interview, General Graham ; 
said: “I don’t want a law that 


says put newsmen in jail.” But 
he opposed a right not to reveal 
sources of information that the ■, 
government has labeled secret j 
If legitimately classified infor- 1 
mation is published, he said, 
“you shouldn’t expect protec- 
tion from the law.” Reporters 
should be required to name 
their sources in such circum- 
stances, General Graham said. 

I William E. Colby, former 
(director of the Central Intelli- 
tgence Agency, who also has ex- 
pressed deep concern about 
spillage of secrets during the 
past year of spying investiga- 
tions. has a different view from 
that of General Graham, who 
retired as head of the Penta- 
gon’s intelligence agency (DIA) 
after Mr Colby and James R; 
Schlesinger, the former secre- 
tary of defense, were dis-. 
missed. 

Mr Colby told reporters at a j 
February 20 press conference 
that he had sympathy for their 
desire to protect news sources 
and would not oppose a federal 
law assuring that right. 

The secrecy issue has been a 
matter of growing debate since 
President Ford proposed, as 
one of his intelligence, reforms, 
legislation to impose criminal 


and civil sanctions for unau- 
thorized disclosure of intelli- 
gence secrets. 

Mr. Ford said the legislation 
“would affect only those who 
improperly disclose secrets, not 
those to whom secrets are dis- 
closed.” There have been asser- 
tions, however, that reporters 
could be called before grand ju- 
ries as witnesses to felonies, un- 
der such laws, and be ordered 
to name sources. 

General Graham, a. long- 
time intelligence officer who 
served in both the CIA and DIA, 
gave his views in the course of 
a lengthy article. “U.S. Intelli- 
gence at the Crossroads,” pub- 
lished here by the United States 
Strategic Institute, which de- 
scribes itself as a non-partisan 
organization promoting study 
of national security problems. 

The article was written fee-, 
fore Mr. Ford announced the in- 
telligence reorganization, 
which, among other things, put 
George Bush, new head of the 
CIA, in general charge of US. 
intelligence activities as chair- 
|man of a foreign intelligence; 
! committee. 

Analyzing several possibili- 
ties for reorganizing U.S. intel- 
ligence, which is spread over 
several agencies with differing 


says 


PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
JANUARY 12, 1976 
A MAN CALLED INTREPID: 

The Secret War. William Stevenson. 
Foreword by “ Intrepid ” (Sir William 
Stephenson). Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich. $12.95 ISBN 0-15-156795-6 
What makes this book difficult to put 
down is the excitement of the story and 
the importance of the events dealt with. 
In 1940 Churchill confronted the possi- 
bility of a successful Nazi invasion of 
Britain: he provided against it by locat- 
ing the HQ of his intelligence and dirty- 
tricks organizations in New York. This 
was possible only because the man in 
charge was already known to FDR and 
trusted by him. He was William S. 
Stephenson (code name “Intrepid”), a 
Canadian scientist and self-made mil- 
lionaire. Before the illegalities of his 
operation the recent activities of the 
CIA pale in comparison. The book 
makes a good case that this “secret 
war” was as effective as the war fought 
by the more visible armies. Parts of the 
story have already been told in "Room 
3606,” "The Code Breakers,” etc; but 
without doubt this book, the first writ- 
ten with full access to the records, 
gives more of an overall picture, 
though some readers will wish it were 
written from a less conventional World 
War 11 viewpoint. Author Stevenson 
("The Yellow Wind,” etc.) is no kin to 
his subject. Sir William Stephenson. 
Photos, maps. f}OMC featured alter- 
nate. May selection History Book 
Club. [March 12] 
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and overlapping functions. Gen- 
eral Graham indicated little 
confidence in a “dual-hat” ar- 
rangement under which one 
man serves- as both CIA direc- 
tor and general overseer. That ; 
appears to be Mr. Bush’s new 
position, and he has told report- 
ers he expects some conflicts to 
develop. j 

General Graham said it ! 
would be too much to expect 
objectivity from such an offi- 
cer, in examining various agen- 
cies’ intelligence programs, 
given the pressures on him or 
his own agency, the CIA. 

The general urged establish- 
ment at White House level of a 
“coordinator of U.S. intelli- 
gence," independent of the var- 
ious agencies and principal in- 
telligence adviser to the Presi- 
dent and the National Security 
Council. 

This officer would have an 1 
inspector general for intelli- 
gence, outside any agency's 
chain of command and respon- 
sible both for protecting 
against abuses and for seeing 
that “disgruntled individuals”, 
had no excuse to take their 
complaints outside the secret 
I channels of the intelligence sys- ; 
tern to the public. 


m 


; Tlse Bylines*? 


£ Representative Otis- ; Pike says that publishing’ the names . of 


(/-.who read their reporting— would rest easier if the "sti gma were 
^removed from the many and attached solely; to the; few.who earned 
Vit': Newspapers" in a free society, are- most “effective': 1 When people 

Vi utm crvmn VlrvrwA/x Am TPI 'L * T : i 


y&.llie /media have little Jaiougn credibility: as it. isV-It people 
y&ieire that a great many journalists received part of their salaries 
Jroni theXIA, - that credibility ; woi^;W:dainaged;even- moire. The 
j press depends hs much as any government institution on the appear- 

if 1 'c» 1’ j.'.. j t “'l"' • v- 


::^/;-The 'announcement by 'the hew CIA" (hrectdr; : George.' Bush, 
A a €heither journalists: nor missionaries will be enlisted to gather 
'/'••^t^igehce-fewelobmie, but it does .nothing to • remove the suspicion 
-against past or. present : rhoonlightaig- agents’.-; The? agency should 

ViuKK/v 4-U si/-. 1.. - J. • ’ l 1 V? * 11 1 
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; Inside Church’s Bunker ' ‘ 


By William Safire 


WASHINGTON, March 3— The at- ; 
mosphere in Senator Frank Church's 
intelligence subcommittee is that of 
| bunker under siege. Senators and -’ 
staffers furtively dart about, clutching ' 
parts o of the forthcoming three-vol- ; 
tune "report to.” their palpitating, 
bosoms, worried lest leaks make the , 
Senate appear as unable to keep 
secrets as the House. 

Since you cannot tell' the hbroes , 
from the Villains in a Senate report 
without a program. Here are some 
items to look fdr: ' : 

The committee Will not recommend £ 
e spebial prosecutor to 'prosecute 
C.I.A.-F.B.I. abuses; Senator Church 
has called' for this, secure 1 in the" 
knowTedge that it has' no" chance. 1 
Senators Tower and Goldwater oppose ' 
it, and Senator Gary Hart— explain- - 
ing why he, too, sees nothing wrong on 
having the F.B.I; Investigate itself— 
informed me; “We intend to address 
the Question of how s to dual with 
illegal activities, including those that 
occurred' in the past, in our report.” 

That Church report will open with •: 
some 1 zingy rhetoric about preserving 
civil liberty while preserving 1 national 1 
security, then go into long and sepa- 
rate Sections on foreign and domestic 
intelligence. The- reason Republican 
Senator Tower has made a doormat 
out of himself, acquiescing in the most 
flagrant cover-ups of the Democratic 
abuses of power, will become apparent: 
Mr. Tower has traded this to Senators 
Church and Hart in return for their 
support of a strong executive C.I.A. 
covert capability in the future. 

A fascinating part of the report 
will deal with Senator Richard 
Schweiker’s “retaliation theory.” This 
holds that Fidel Castro, irritated at 
the C.I.A.-supported efforts of Mafia 
mobster Sam Giancana and friends to 
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■assassinate him, had a band in the, as-, death,” Senator Church wrote-Attor- 
sasslnation of one or more Kennedys. ne y General Levi on Jan. 29 of this 
•-‘Then come the eleven '"appendices”" ' year, -Mr.-' Epstein met with Justice 
to the report: . Department officials to determine 

■ ^Operation, CHAOS,, ’ the C.I.A.’s ‘“whether -there -was any relationship 
illegal domestic intelligence' operation between this "committee's • desire to 
first exposed by, Seyjttoyx . Hersh in Warning Mr. Giancana and his mur- 

i-l xtk.„ Tlmie' ''' *• 


The New York Times'. ' 

qThe C.I.A. mail, covers; theC.lA. 
drug tests; " ' ; " , .. . . 

. ^Defense intelligence practices and 
abuses, as seen by Robert McNamara’s 


'.“Shortly," my, foQt: - : According.- to. 
William Lynch, chief of the Organized 
Crime Section, the Church staffer did 
not show up at Justice until 21 days 


former son-in-law; . ,... after the mob had. wiped but Giancana. 

«JThe Internal Revenue Service’s in- ^ Epstein! in that strahge meeting, 
telligence activity; tnis is a subject riot " ' not ^ justice to investigate a 
previously investigated by the Rocke- ‘ possible' obstruction of justice. With- 
• feller Commission or _ House Intelli- ■* a request, .'nbt one F.B.i. 'agent 
-gence Committee,' and is a section that j could b& assigned to the case; 

Senator Churdh inay have- reason to _ j 0 accommodate the; Senator’^ need'. 

. be proud of. _ "j the appearance of 'diligence, .trim- ' 

’• ** 0ne - appendix^ Oh the F.B.I. S' ttso - pj vis ^ chief Richard Thorn- 
of informers, another on wiretaps and ^ Pittsburgh protege of Senator 

-H»gH Scott) ..sent the. requested reply 
. the F.B.I. s COINTELPRO. - • • - “ a ii tfce informution” at Justice 


• U)e cuusiturBu. - • .saying “all, the. informution” at. Justice 

v; qThe,1967poarPlan XfrspyGn ^ "^dicated thaTtlie gangland' paying 
sidents, whi ch Ra msey Clark put was _ mere jy ..‘.‘intended to settle prob- 

e £ e 50' nl r br t OSSe ^ er ’ T within th^syndicitei7 r The artful 

1970 Huston jflri Thornburgh j could say that with a 

. Hoover blocked, will- to atoafamen^ ^{g^t face because “all the informa- 

“ Xltiord’. Was ..sparse and second-hand, 
, . , *JThe section about^ - ^ '* the result of noi. Federal investigation; 

ping ; of Dr.yMartm Lut,hqr King Jr., , r; thus’ds "a criminal division politi- 
; the worst abuse of police -power in* a - ed w save a; ; Senate face . 

diir time, which , was ordered ^ -Wihy can ;the : Church report,. claim 
. Robert Kennedy and continued .°y :€ - indication” of a connection? 

Nicholas Katzenbach was written by*. .gg caus e there was no Federal investi- 
Michael T. Epstein, a hatchetman on |pjt-j on 0 f a. connection. Why was .the 
Attorney General' Kennedy’s 1 “get-, pgj .not put on the case? Because 
Hoffa“ squad in those. day?* and lately M r. Church and Mr. Epstein decided 


65 MORE CIA 
; AGENTS NAMED ; 

" BY 'MAGAZINE : : : 

By Our Washington Staff 
‘ Fifth- Estate, the group of 
Leftists and former. American 
intelligence officers who oppose 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
has carried out its threat to 
name more CIA agents 
stationed abroad. The latest 
issue of its magazine Counterspy, 
names 65 men stationed in 
Canada, Finland, Halv. Spain, 
Denmark. Zaire and Sweden. 

■ Include*! are men said to be 
station chiefs in each country 
except Denmark and Finland. 
Mr Richard Welch, indentified 
in the magazine as the C I A 
chief in Greece, was murdered 
last December. 

Those who run Fifth - Estate 
from a small office in Washing- 
ton have been widely denounced 
since the killing. President Ford 
has proposed legislation to make 
It illegal for a former intelli- 
gence officer to name . agents 
but for the moment, there is no 
Jawtpstop the practice. 


Ho ft a squad m those. days,. ana lately M r. - Church and Mr. Epstein decided 
a staffer for Ted Kennedy., Not sur* -potto put them on the case. Why not? 
prisingly, the Epstein version heaps all Because Frank : Church did not want 
the blame on the F.B.I. and pictures to know anything more about the first 
Messrs. Kennedy and . Katzenbach as murder of a ' Senate witness and the 
babes in the wood. : .&• - Mafia penetration of the Kennedy 

Mr. Epstein was also used by Sena- " white House, 
tor Church to inveigle lawmen 'into. . Jri protest, -this space will accept no 
giving the impression that tlie murder -more -leaks -from anybody inside the 
of Sam Gianc ana ha d nothing- to db-'-fhiirrfv.Sft nata h unke r .untiLtbe.repoct. 
with his impen ing testimony. is issued. In the Duke of Wellington’s 

“Shortly af r Mr. Giancana’s wards: “Publish and be damned:” 

ST. LOUIS GLOBE- DEMOCRAT 
20 February 1976 

: j Revamping U.5. Intelligence f 


The three-part plan to reorganize and 
upgrade the United States’ Intelligence gath- 
: ering operations announced Tuesday night by 
| President Ford appears to be constructive 
; and well thought ouri. 

It calls for placing all policy direction for. 
foreign intelligence under four officials — the 
President, the Vice President, and the 
Secretaries of State and Defense. 

It calls for combining all the operations of 
the Central Intelligance Agency, the Penta- 
gon’s Defense Intelligence Agency and the 
National Security Agency and other intelli- 
gence units under one command structure 
headed by the new director of the CIA, 
George Bush. 

it also would create a new Oversight 
Board made up of private citizens “to 
- monitor the performance of our intelligence 
operations.” .. - 

To prevent possible abuses, Mr. Ford said 
his office would propose “a comprehensive 
set of public guidelines” to safeguard civil 
rights, plus eventual legislation "to provide 
judicial safeguards, against electronic sur- 


veillance and mail openings.” ' r 
President Ford said he also seeks a law 
against peacetime assassination attempts, 
and laws that would make it illegal for a 
ogovernment employe “who has access to 
certain highly classified information to re- 
veal that information properly.” . 

’ Adoption of this plan should go a long way 
toward rebuilding the effectiveness of U.S. 
intelligence operations and restoring confi- 
dence in the CIA and other agencies engaged 
. in this activity. . ' 

Congress should carry out its end of the 
bargain to help restore the greatly dimin- 
ished effectiveness of government agencies 
that-have been hampered by non-stop con- - 
gressional probes and constant leaking of 
damaging information. Certainly a law is 
needed as soon as possible to prevent the 
improper disclosure ol classified informa- 
tion. Unless Congress acts to prutect secret 
intelligence information, it shouldn’t be 
trusted with secret information whose re- 
lease could hurt U.S. intelligence operations, j 
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Bill Paley’s Big Secret 


By William Safire 

WASHINGTON — CBS board chair- 
man William Paley has been looking 
for an excuse to discipline correspond- 
ent Daniel Schorr for two years. 

Mr. Schorr may be the best tele- 
vision newsman in the field today, 
figures Mr. Paley, but he is not a 
"team player." Not only does he re- 
fuse to follow the news judgments 
laid down by the major morning 
newspapers, but he has been known 
to criticize network actions at college 
lectures. 

More important, Mr. Paley needs 
his own Big Enchilada to toss to local 
affiliate owners who reflect the re- 
sentment of what used to be known 
as the silent majority. 

Does the opinion persist that CBS 
was the fiercest pursuer of Mr. Nixon 
and even today has a distinct liberal 

ESSAY 

salant to its campaign coverage? If 
so, figures Mr. Paley, getting rid of 
Daniel Schorr will help the network 
“get well’’ with Middle America, 
while removing a burr from under the 
CBS saddle. 

As usual, Mr. Paley is out of touch 
with the way a great many people on 
the right really feel. When Mr. Nixon 
was riding high, it is true that cor- 
respondent Schorr was a vigorous 
inquisitor, but after the Nixon power 
began to wane, and many other re- 
porters rushed in savagely when it 
became the journalistic fashion, Mr. 
Schorr was regarded by most of the 
“Nixon people” as eminently fair in 
his reports. With no need to suddenly 
establish anti-Nixon credentials, he 
covered the news hard, straight and 
clean. - 1 

Conservatives have also noted how 
Mr. Schorr’s curiosity does not desert 
him, as it does so many others, when 
it comes to the power abuses of lib- 
erals. He has a way of following a 
story wherever it leads. 

■ I suspect that CBS plans to use 
the current furor over the publication 
of the Pike committee report in The 
Village Voice as its excuse to publicly 
chastise Mr. Schorr. 

Other journalists have provided Mr. 
Paley with necessary cover. The Wash- 
ington Post (which still preserves its 
“Deep Throat” fiction about sources) 
smoked out The Voice’s source, and 
covered its embarrassment about being 
beaten by making the story about the 
story more important than the story 
itself. And a New York Times editorial 
unfairly accused Mr. Schorr of “laun- 
dering” funds— when, as it turns out, 
he was trying to prevent any com- 
mercial publisher from profiting in the 
publication of the suppressed report. 

But wait: Mr. Paley’s apparent ex- 
cuse may evaporate. Reporters have 
learned that the attorney recommend- 
ed to Mr. Schorr by the Reporters’ 
Committee was also the attorney for 


The Village Voice, and did not reveal . 

this to him. And it is safe to assume 
that a reporter, looking for a place to 
get a document into print, first offers he 

it to his own employer, who happens s h 

to have a book subsidiary. : he 

Soon the truth will dawn: Mr. j ‘ 0i 
Schorr’s “last straw” was not in pub- 
lishing Mr. Pike’s report in The Voice, w ‘ 

but in exploring Mr. Paley’s big secret i. 
on CBS. 1S 

Here’s that story: A few weeks ago, ca 

former CBS News president Sig Mick- Ra 

elson told reporters of a time Mr. cai 

Paley called him into a meeting with COi 

two C.I.A. men to discuss C.I.A.-CBS ® UI 

i cooperation. That was «' sensitive in * 

story; Mr. Schorr did not turn dis- 811 

creetly away, but directed a query to ; 

the chairman of the board for his Sij 

reaction. or 

j Walter Cronkite, to his credit, put vo 

! the Schorr report on his evening news wi 

program, including the Paley reply lifi 

calling Mr. Mickelson’s statement ev 

“absolutely untrue” and, in Mr. th 

Schorr’s words, “Mr. Paley said he in 

never called news personnel into his ab 

office for any discussion with C.I.A. in 

officials.” 

To me, that little-noticed report was d,( 

one of the great moments of tele- 
vision news. But the airing of the Da 

charge, and the daring of the reporter ev 

to penetrate his privacy, must have ge 

caused Mr. Paley to burn. It is my ex 

guess that from that moment, Mr. thi 

Schorr’s future at CBS was decided; hu 
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Two weeks ago we ran an editorial- calling 
for the virtual dismemberment of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the abolishment of all 
I government capability to carry • out . “dirty 
i tricks”; abroad and the parceling out- of- most 


next day, the Pike report was printed, 
and soon CBS News made it ominous- 
ly clear that after its press freedom 
issue had been defended, it would 
deal with the impertinent Mr. Schorr 
in its own way. 

That’s Mr. Paley’s privilege, since: 
he owns the controlling stock. If he 
should censure Mr. Schorr, he would 
be following his grand tradition of 
forcing out Edward R. Murrow and 
Howard K. Smith, other CBS newsmen 
who became too uppity. 

; A pity, though; a prickly conscience 
is useful for a news organization. We 
cannot expect Roger Mudd, Dan 
Rather or Bob Sheiffer — each one 
carefully picking his way through the 
corporate minefield to become the 
successor to Mr. Cronkite — to burst 
into the board chairman’s office with 
an imaginary question like this: 

I "Look, Mr. Paley, we all know that 
Sig Mickelson is not crazy, and sooner 
or later the whole story of any in- 
volvement CBS has had with the C.I.A. 
will come to light. The only way we’ll 
lift this cloud that now hangs over 
every CBS reporter is for us to dig 
the story out ourselves and lay it out 
in front of our viewers. Now, how 
about it, Mr. Paley — on the record and 
in detail, what did the C.I.A. want us 
to do and what did we do and who 
did it?” 

Fat chance of that. If and when 
Daniel Schorr gets Mr. Paley’s heat, 
every newsman in every network will 
get the message: Rock all the boats, 
except your own boat; tell the people 
the truth, except when the truth 
hurts. 


?;4 Two weeks ago we ran an editorial* calling „tion). Committee members would .be .penal- 
for the virtual dismemberment of the Central ized for leaking secrets. . 

Intelligence Agency, the abolishment of all 7 '.We don't think Congressional oversight is 
j government capability - to carry 'out .“dirty enough to control the intelligence community. 
I tricks”; abroad and the parceling out- of most . Neither do we- think there is any- justifiable 
j CIA activities to the .State and.-Defense de- •_ role for noninformation-gathering. covert op- 


: partments. We argued that only a very small 
- CIA should be maintained .to. co-ordinate- and., 
monitor the work: of information gatherers 


-erations the agency has conducted in the past 
and would continue to. conduct- in the- future. 
If the United States is going to succeed as a 


I elsewhere in the government and make cer- . world leader, it will not be through adopting 
! tain, that objective information finds its way the worst aspects of -a totalitarian. nation’s 
! to the President and other policymakers. • - foreign policy. It will- succeed because of the. 


, Since- then; the House -intelligence com- 
mittee has issued its recommendations for re- 
form, which, while welcome, v do not. go far 
enough. Also, one of the most respected in- 
! telligence experts - in -the country, Ray S. 
Cline,* has taken issue- with our. views. 

We reprint the full text of Cline’s response 
on the CIA on this page today and commend 
it to our readers. At the same time we dis- 
agree with him. : . 

Cline is. critical of congressional . in- 
vestigators of the intelligence community, but 


record it. sets as an. open, democratic,, free- 
dom-loving, opportunity-granting nation that 
practices the morality it preaches. '-*/• ‘ 
-Assassination, secret war-making; bribery, 
-dissemination of misinformation, and 
clandestine government-shaking do not befit 
this country’s professed moral standards. 

Cline says the danger -of splitting up the 
CIA is that State and Defense Department 
analysts could be too easily corrupted in their 
... judgments. We think the small CIA staff of 
monitors outside the.departments could guard 
.: against that. •' ^ . 


he appears to agree with the proppsed House More importantly, this new setup would 


Committee reforms., protect against abuse of, the CIA by Presi- 

One is.that the dA be split into twcPorgani- dents.- The House committee report, we arc 
zationSi ■ -one to collect ' and analyze , in-. -.told, indicts the White House under Presi- 
teHigence information and the other to carry ; dents since the early 1960s for instigating the 
out espionage and dirty tricks.; These organi- worst excesses: of the CIA. Breaking up the 
zations would be watched over by- a_ beefed-up agency- would add an important check. against 

House intelligence oversight committee with v such abuse and 7 nothing- in* this area is 
a rotatrog;jm embe rahip,^(to. [ ;.preyCT t.co-^ 
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Senate Panel Likely to Urge Strong Curbs on Domestic 

ByN,CHO<.AS M : „ORROCK ’ “ SpY^g 


By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, March 3— The 
draft of the final report of the 
Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence will contain strong- 
ly worded recommendations to 
control the domestic intelligence 
activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the elec- 
tronic eavesdropping capabili- 
ties of the National Security 
Agency, Congressional sources 
familiar with the draft said 
today. 

Two subcommittees of thei 
select committee are putting 
the final touche on sections 
covering the committee's find- 
ings and recommendations that 
will be placed before the full 
committee for approval next 
week. 

The final report of the com- 
mittee’s year-long investigation 
into abuses by United States i 
intelligence agencies is expected 
to be about 1,500 pages in three 
separate volumes. One volume, 

PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
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the findings and recommenda- 
tions, is expected to be made 
public by mid-March, according 
j to committee sources. 

Two other sections, one on 
foreign and military intelligence 
and the other on domestic 
intelligence activities, will be 
made public later, committee 
sources said. 

Comment by Church 

Senator Frank Church, the 
Idaho Democrat who has led 
the committee through its ex- 
haustive inquiry into the intel- 
ligence activities, declined to 
confirm whether the subcom- 
mittees preparing the draft 
would offer strong language on 
either the F.B.I. or the N.S.A. 

He said, however, that he 
would support such recommen- 
: dations and he hoped the other 
members would. 

Mr. Church also said that he 
would urge his committee to 
support legislation to bar the 
Central Intelligence Agency or 
‘any intelligence arm from co- 
vertly intervening in the do- 


mestic affairs of democratical- 
ly elected foreign governments. 
The select committee, of which! 
he is chairman, issued a report 
last year in which it detailed 
the C.I.A.’s efforts to manipu- 
late the internal affairs of Chile 
i after a democratic election 
brought a Marxist Dr. Salvador 
! AHerrde Gossens, to the Presi- 
dency in 1970. 

’ Senator Church said he would 
also “personally favor” laws to 
keep the C.I.A. from infiltrat- 
ing American educational, reli- 
gious and news media institu- 
; tions to conduct secret foreign 
operations. 

His committee and the press 
have uncovered evidence that 
the C.I.A. used the news media 
and religious institutions as a 
“cover” for agents and intelli- 
gence officers. 

. Earlier this year the Director 
of Central Intelligence, George 
Bush, ordered the C.I.A. to stop 
recruiting agents from or in- 
filtrating religious groups or 
news organizations that are 
owned or generally circulated 




By STEVEN CARTER •; ,. i , Los Angeles who covers the whole 

of Tti« Oregon lan staff state. His is one of six CIA recruiting 

The Central Intelligence Agency offices “ the country, and he is on the 
may be under attack in Congress and . road: a great deal..; .- 4 - . 
the press for alleged misdeeds abroad, •V;-' Anyone looking for a cloak-and- 
but the attacks haven’t hurt recruiting. dagger career, he said, can forget about 


the press for alleged misdeeds abroad, -V Anyone looking for a cloak-and- 
but the attacks haven’t hurt recruiting, dagger career, he said, can forget about 
“On the contrary, it’s increased it,” 1 ^® CIA.. Self-styled James Bonds need 
said Tom Culhane. the -CIA’s man in • a PPty- 


said Tom Culhane, the CIA’s man in 
„ Portland. “The average number of writ- 
ten; inquiries (about employment) was 
■ about 800 a month' before the congres- 
sional investigations: Since then, it has. 
almost doubted.-We’re getting any- 
where from 1,500 to 1,700 inquiries a 
month now.” . .%/•.: ; y. •. ; • >. ■*. « 

Those are "the national figures, he 
said in a recent interview, but the local 
•statistics are just as good. ' . ■ ■ 

Why should interest in working for- 
America’s spy. agency increase just 
when it is under some of the heaviest 
criticism it has faced? . - • v 

Culhane thinks it is because there 
are many Americans who are inclined 
to defend the agency at a time when it . 
is under siege. • *• 7 

“I think underneath some place in 
the American character there is a reset- '• 
voir of patriotism,” he said. “There are 
still people who want to serve their 
country. They don’t say so but you can; 
tell in their manner of presentation. 
They feel there’s a moment of crisis for. 
the agency.”,,; . . .•/ -,V • 

■’ Culhane has been with the CIA for 
almost 25 years, most of that time in 
personnel, work. From Portland, he is 
responsible for CIA recruiting in Ore- 
,gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and” 
Alaska. Occasionally he pitches in in 
California tohelp his colleague based in 


.“The individual who is seeking the 
adventurous agent life is largely misled 
because that isn’t what we are looking 
for." . ■ ■ ; 

What is needed, Culhane said, are 
accountants, chemists, economists, elec- 
trical engineers, foreign language spe- 
cialists, journalists, PhDs in psychology 
and other skilled — if less glamorous — 
applicants. A.:- •; • ••hV.t'i .• 

The CIA recruiter said he has had no 
trouble in employment visits to colleges 
and universities in Oregon — a recent 
flap about advertising in the Portland 
State University Vanguard notwith- 
standing. (Editors Kathleen. Hawkins 
and Ray Worden face possible dismissal 
from their, posts for refusing to accept 
recruitment ads from the CIA and mili- 
tary in the student newspaper.) 

Culhane’s • downtown Portland 
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People 


! A former CIA agent is now ncentral 


»d a report ' m tbe United States. An execu-, , 
tive order by President Johnson 

maninu- {n 1967 barred the C - I A - from 

r uj|p infiltrating educational groups. 

r election Mr - Church said > hoWever . 

r Salvador that he believed these prohibi- 
lup p.p.j. tions would be more effective 
~ if they were solidified by legis- 

oriMawsto The Senator said he would 
tn infiltrat- tirge members of his committee 

tional reli- to back recommendations in the 

dia in’stitu- dcaft calling for legislation to 

•ret foreign set limits' on the term of serv-i 

ice of the directors of the C.I.A. 
d the press and the F.B.I. According to 
., , committee sources, they -are 

idence tnat. weighing recommendations that 

news media would set terms of office and 
utions as a appointment dates for these 
ana intern- two posts that would remove 
them from the normal political 
:he Director patronage of changing Presi- 

1C ®> dential administrations. 

.I.A. to stop The committee, the Congrcs- 
rom or in- sional sources said, is not ex- 
. ^w 3 °' r pected to make public any new 
; tnat are information about C.I.A. covert 

! circulated operations. In addition to its 

investigation of Chile opera- 

tions it looked at activities in 
six freign countries. 

address is not listed in the telephone 
directory and the Federal Information 
Center will not give .it out. A call to the 
listed number will get you a taped voice 
telling you to call back tomorrow as 
often as not. . 

. r' That’s all right with Culhane. Seri- j 
ous applicants will not be deterred, he j 
said, and a measure of inaccessibility is j 
not out of order when you work for the I 
CIA'. ■ . ’•;. . IN U-j 
. “In intelligence, you attract, all 
kinds of peculiar people,” he said. There 
are about three crank calls a week and 
some or them, he said, are from people 
who think the CIA can pull strings-, in 
any federal agency to help the caller get 
what he wants. : : '• V 

- .“The other day some one called us 
about a problem with his Veterans' 
Administration pension. ‘You fellas are : 
supposed to know everything,' he said. I 
said I couidn’t help him.'-’ . 'v & 

Culhane said most applicants fail,; 
into two groups: Those just getting out j 
of college and those seeking a change in j 
mid-career; such as military personnel j 
leaving the service. The agency is ] 
actively seeking inquiries from women 
and minorities, he said, and recruitment 1 
figures are up in these categories. v; ' j 
“We’re getting more’ minorities I 
because more minorities are thinking of : 
us as being able to use their talents,” he 
said. “And cur most productive recruit- 
er tea woman.’’, . •• ; ”i -i d\ 


‘ord ti 3 ’ 0 Career h federal employe, 

• . Served cn Iho tnsk force thnt Helped sot 
up ACTION, Ulio agency for which ho 
how .works. , Ho has been, told to find. 


-niipLnp in , hold Pn open hearing in early April on lalmn ol his- constitution 
,o [league Cased m < th? comphmt of Er , c Biddle.- Jr, Biddle/; ft ’ • 

5 a Harvard graduate with, a apperlor rcc- .V’ 9'£v: ™ ?. r i 
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ras inteiiigence 

Modest Changes at Top 'S 


Reform 


BY HARRY ROSITZKE 

After an almost solid year of con- Will he review and possibly curtail 
gressional inquiry into the "abuses” the enormous scope of electronic m- 
cf the President's intelligence com- terception earned out by the Nation- 
munity, the President beat Congress Security Agency. These are 
to the draw 10 days ago with his among the larger issues a director 


own proposals for "reform." He did 
not solve "the CIA problem" or any 
other problem, for the main issues, 
such as they are, lie between the 
Congress and the executive, not 
within the executive itself. 

What the President has done is 
make some modest changes in his top 
intelligence hierarchy, propose public 
guideliness and legislation to provide 

Harry Rositzke retired in 1970 after 
23 years with the CIA. His book on 
CIA secret operations will be published 
next winter. 

"stringent protections for the rights 
of American citizens"— which no one 
will argue with— and sponsor a law 
"to safeguard critical intelligence se- 
crets"— which many will argue with. 

The President's reorganization of 
the intelligence community focuses 
on the role of the Director of Central 
Intelligence. The CIA director has al- 
ways worn two hats: head of the in- 
telligence community and head of his 
own agency. In practice, no director 
has been able to carry out his first 
role with any clout. Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Nixon formally instructed 
him to do so, but he faced an impos- 
sible task: to tell the secretary of de- 
fense what to do with his intelligence 
agencies. Military intelligence, in- 
cluding the Defense Intelligence, 
Agency, service intelligence and the 
National Security Agency, has five 
times as many people and more than 
10 times the budget of CIA and State 
Department intelligence combined. 
The CIA director could coordinate 
and cajole. He could not give orders 
to the community. 

The President now proposes to 
place the management of intelligence 
in a high-level Committee on Foreign 
Intelligence chaired by CIA Director 
George Bush and including a deputy 
secretary of defense. He has rightly 
rejected the notion of an "intelligence 
czar" sitting in the White House and 
giving orders to the intelligence 
chiefs. Neither Congress nor the pub- 
lic would be likely to go along with a 
further concentration of power in the 
White House itself. 

It remains to be seen what effect 
the new arrangement will have. One 
test will come up with the next 
budget: Can Chairman Bush do what 
most needs to be done — cut down 
the overgrown intelligence bureauc- 
racy to a more economical and effi- 
cient size? Will he examine the rec- 
ommendations of the leaked Pike 
Committee report that the Defense 


with clout should deal with. 

There remains a basic weakness in 
the present command structure. If 
the director of CIA is to spend most 
or all of his time running the intel- 
ligence community as a whole, his 
deputy must take on the task of run- 
ning the CIA itself. That deputy, by 
long-term practice, has been a senior 
general or admiral when the director 
is a civilian — as he has been for 
many years. 

Perhaps it is time to give the No. 2 
job to a civilian intelligence profes- 
sional who will simply run the shop, 
and not get into the high-level Wash- 
ington politics that diverted both di- 
rectors Richard Helms and William 
E. Colby from their intelligence job 
and ended their CIA careers. 

The President had little to say 
about the handling of covert action 
proposals, a major issue in Washing- 
ton ever since the exposure of CIA 
activities in Chile. He has simply 
raised the level at which such propo- 
sals will be considered within the ex- 
ecutive— by the secretaries of State 
and Defense, and no longer by their 
deputies, as in the 40 Committee. 

No one will cavil at any laws de- 
signed to limit domestic surveillance. 
The judicial review of proposed inter- 
cept and monitoring operetions even 
in ".national security" cases is an in- 
dispensable check on our sometimes 
overzealous guardians. The time may 
even come when all forms of "pre- 
ventive counterintelligence" like 
searches and surveillance will be 
banned and employed solely in cri- 
minal investigations. 

Nor, apparently, will anyone in the 
present climate object to a law prohi-. 
biting the U-S. government from kill- 
ing. foreign leaders. Yet I find it an 
affront to our nation's dignity. It is 
triggered, of course, by the aberra- 
tion that led two Presidents to au- 
thorize or condone attempts on the 
life of former Congolese leader Pa- 
trice Lumumba and Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro. We will now, almost 15 
years later, tell our Presidents not to 
assassinate anyone in peacetime — as 
though killing their foreign col- 
leagues were a natural impulse to be 
curbed by criminal sanctions. In a 
cooler time a law like this would ap- 
pear ridiculous. 

.In another item of his proposed 
legislation the President abruptly 
turns the tables on the many vigor- 
ous opponents of government secre- 
cy. He wants to make it a crime for 
federal employes with access to high- 
ly classified information to reveal 
that information "improperly." After 


i documents, and book-length exposes, 
he understandably wants to tighten 
the federal sieve. Is he going too far? 

Even though equating secrecy 
with abuses has been fortified by the 
Watergate espisode and by some of 
the revelations in the intelligence 
hearings, it is an impossible equation 
for the citizens of a democracy to ac- 
cept. If everything their government 
does in secret is ipso facto suspect, 
that spells the end of its effectiveness 
in secret diplomacy, espionage and 
counterespionage, advanced military 
Yesearch, and coded communications. 
A line must be drawn somewhere be- 
tween good and bad secrets, and only 
the President, checked by Congress, 

; 'can draw that line. 

/He has drawn that line in his pre- 
sent' proposal. Government employes 
with access to highly classified infor- 
mation, particularly those in the in- 
telligence community, must take an 
oath of secrecy (as many of them 

now do) and be subject to punish- 
j ment if they violate it. The oath will 
be a condition of their employment 
in sensitive agencies. If they are un- 
willing, for moral or other reasons, to 
take an oath of secrecy, they need 
; not take a sensitive job. If they give 
their word, let them keep it. 
j. I don’t not find this too much for a 
chief executive to ask of his em- 
ployes. Yet the alarms have already 
rung. The President is trying to im- 
pose a British-style Official Secrets 
Act, some say; he is violating the 
First Amendment: he is clearly 
, trying to muzzle the press. 

This is nonsense. The law would 
affect only federal employes who 
leak information related to intel- 
ligence sources and methods. It 
would not affect congressmen who 
receive the same information from 
the executive and decide to leak it to 
the press— and it is worth noting 
that almost all the leaks of the past 
year have come out of congressional 
committees and their staffs. It would 
affect the media only in those histori- 
cally rare cases when their sources 
are federal employes. Nor would any 
newsman or other citizen be liable 
for receiving the information. 

What the law would do for the in- 
telligence operators, for example, is 
to prevent an intelligence profession- 
al from exposing acts or operations 
he happens personally to disapprove 
of, or publicizing the names of intel- 
ligence officers and agents he has 
learned about in his career. If the ex- 
ample of Victor Marchetti, chief au- 
thor of "CIA and the Cult of Intel- 
ligence," or of Philip Agee, author of 
"Inside the Company," were to be fol- 
lowed by a dozen others, however 
noble or patriotic their reasons, that 
would spell the end of our secret in- 
telligence capability. 

There now are on the books feder- 
al laws forbidding the unauthorized 
disclosure of classified atomic energy 
information and of communications 
intelligence, the product of the Na- 
Lianai Security,, Agency, .These „are 


Intelligence Agency be Ftfr ol!-0 ; 
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tee— and he will get at least two. 

What Congress will or can do on 
Its own for reform of the intelligence 
community is an open question. It is 
unlikely to do much more than set 
up two separate oversight commit- 
tees and possibly act on the Pres- 
ident’s proposed legislation. 

Time is running short for the pre- 
sent Congress, and the election cam- 
paign is upon us. After a year of hard 
committee work, dramatic open hear- 
ings, and televised expressions of 
shock and indignation, its first exa- 
mination of federal intelligence in 30 
years may end up as so many con- 
gressional investigations have in the 
past: a rich record of past sins, a 
sheet empty of concrete remedies. 


"official secrets," and no one has pub- 
licly challenged them as hiding 
abuses. 

The President's wide-ranging pack- 
age probably will do more to stimu- 
late than pacify congressional de- 
mands for "reform." He has not wait- 
ed for the congressional intelligence 
committees to come up with their 
proposals. He has not made any con- 
cessions to congressional review of 
covert political operations. His ap- 
pointment of a three-man oversight 
committee of senior citizens, headed 
by Robert D. Murphy, will not, justi- 
fiably, convince the Congress that 
the President now has "abuses" un- 
der control. He has requested a sin- 
gle congressional oversight commit- 


A License for Abuses 


BY MORTON H. HALPERIN 


, With all of the abuses by the CIA 
'that have been brought to light in re- 
cent months, it might have been ex- 
pected that the President would take 
the lead in overhauling the U.S. in- 
telligence machine. 

■ Instead, President Ford proposes to 
tinker a little with the tuning, squirt 
in some oil, polish up the outside, and 
make sure that disquieting squeaks 
do not reach the public's ears. As a 
used-car cleanup, this would be a 
fraud. 

A look at how the President's Ex- 
ecutive Order to control the intel- 


Morton Kalperin, director of the 
Project on National Security and Civil 
Liberties, sponsored by the ACLU and 
the Center for National Security Stud- 
ies, formerly was a deputy assistant 
secretary of defense, and on the staff 
of the National Security Council. 

ligence agencies was written will 
help to understand its implications. 

The White House decided to act af- 
ter months of procrastination in the 
wake, of publication of the Rockefel- 
ler Commission report. Congress ap- 
peared to be in disarray over the fi- 
asco of the leaked report of the Pike 
Committee, and the President's politi- 
cal advisors thought it would be good 
to have the President do something. 

■ So the heads of the intelligence 
agencies were called in and told that 
an Executive Order would be issued 
restricting and regularizing their ac- 
tivities. Good bureaucrats all, they 
sensed that the President did not 
want them, just before the New 
Hampshire and Florida primaries, to 
complain that he had undercut their 
ability to protect the nation by giv- 
ing in to those who would undermine 
our security. 

The bureaucrats were prepared to 
accept the limitations proposed by 
the White House, subject only to a 
few "reasonable" exceptions to per- 
mit them to get on with the job. And 
in return they asked for and got the 
criminal and injunctive powers they 
had long sought and a promise that 
their past misdeeds would not bring 
criminal indictments or other correc- 
tive actions. • 

v . The opening comments of the Pres- 


ident's public remarks set the tone. 
One year of intelligence investiga- 
tions, he said, was enough; just as his 
predecessor had told us that one year 
of Watergate was enough. We must 
not become obsessed with the past, 
Ford warned. His hope, as Richard 
Nixon's had been, was that the 
crimes of the past would be buried. 

It was no accident that on the next 
day the Justice Department decided 
that former CIA director Richard 
Helms would not be indicted for bur- 
glary. We now can expect that if the 
President has his way, the perjury, 
break-ins, mail openings, wiretaps, 
cable interceptions amd other crimes 
will remain unpunished. 

If past abuses were buried, future 
abuses would not occur, the Pres- 
ident assured us, and if they did they 
would be ferreted out by inspectors 
general and general counsels of the 
various agencies supervised by a 
three-man Oversight Board. 

The third plank in the President's 
program was in many ways the most 
remarkable. It was a 32-page Execu- 
tive Order which restructured the 
management of the intelligence 
agencies and appeared to put restric- 
. tions on what the agencies could do. 
In his nationally televised press con- 
ference the President referred to the 
order as providing "stringent protec- 
tions of the rights of American citi- 
zens." Only the next day when the ! 
order was released did it become 
clear that far from providing protec- 
tions for constitutional rights, it ac- 
tually authorizes most of the abuses - 
of the past. 

As the order was being written, 
each intelligence agency was repre- 
sented around the table, and each 
managed to protect its interests. 

Atty. Gen. Edward H. Levi and". 
FBI Director Clarence M. Kelley, 
were the most successful. The re-; 
strictions in the order apply to 
"foreign intelligence" agencies. The- 
definition of such agencies concludes' 
as follows: ". . . Nor shall it include 
in any case the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation." Thus the restrictions on' 
intelligence operations at home, such 
as they are, do not apply to the agen-' 
cy which most of us thought was the,'; 
only such agency legally free tq. 
operate at home. • -'i 

The other agencies fared almost ast 


well and in some cases better, since ‘ 
they secured explicit approval for 
their operations. . ' •'« 

The order includes a remarkable; 
section which says in so many words; 
that electronic surveillance, burgla- 
ries (described as "unconsented phys- , 
ical searches," examination of tax re-, 
turns, and opening mail or examining 
of envelopes "in United States postal 
channels" shall be carried out only- 
according to existing regulations and' 
only as "lawful." One can only, con-' 
elude that other techniques are notf- 
limited to "lawful" methods or appli-. 
cable regulations. * ! 

i The National Security Agency ii-j 
lustrates very well the real effects of : 
the Executive Order. Responding to 
the demand for public charters, there 
is for the first time a full-page de- 
scription of the functions of this: 
agency. It is gobbledygook of an ad-! 
vanced kind which tells the reader 
only that the agency has responsibili- 
ty for "signals intelligence." What 
the agency in fact does is to make 
and break codes and to intercept all* 
other messages in the air, including* 
those connected with Soviet missile 
tests. 

So farso good, but NSA like the* 
other intelligence agencies was un-! 
able to resist intruding on communi-1 
cations within the . United States;! 
Since tie end of World War II, NSA! 
with the cooperation of the cable! 
companies has been scanning all of; 
the cable traffic leaving the United; 
States. NSA, claims that the coopera-: 
tion of the cable companies ended; 
last year, but NSA is still intercept^ 
ing cable traffic. 

This raised two problems. First, 
there was a presidential directive in 
1967 limiting electronic surveillance, 
in the United States to the FBI. The 1 , 

, Ford order changes that, authorizing 1 
i other agencies, except the CIA, to 
| conduct electronic surveillance with- 
: the approval of the attorney general;, 

I The second problem seemed more 4 
serious. NSA of late has concentrated- 
on searching the cable traffic for-' 
what is railed economic intelligence*-' 
The agency was reading cables sent 
abroad by American business firms! 
to learn what it could about econom- 
ic conditions in foreign countries, in-' 
eluding their plans for purchasing 
American goods. 

Ford's Executive Order, in a care-!', 
fully written paragraph, seeks to aiK 
thorize such interceptions without; 
anyone realizing what is going on. A; 

• careful look is instructive, since it; 
gives an insight into what is going on: 
in every fine of the new order. 

The key paragraph appears in the : 
section labeled "Restrictions on Col-, 
lection" which begins as follows: 
"Foreign intelligence agencies shall 
not engage in any of the following 
activities." Item No. 7 in the list* 
reads: "Collection of information, 
however acquired, concerning the 
domestic activities of United States.' 
persons except . . ." And then in the 
first exception comes the authority! 
sought by NSA: ". . information.* 
concerning corporations or other;.' 
commercial organizations which cori-; 
stitutes foreign intelligence or coun-jV 
terintelligence." A look back to the;- 
list of definitions reveals that, 
"foreign intelligence" means "infog;.. 
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mation concerning the capabilities 
intentions and activities of any. 
foreign power, or of any non-United 
States person, whether within or out- 
side the United States, or concerning 
areas outside the United States." 

Put all that together and translate 
it into English and one learns that 
NSA is authorized to monitor the 
overseas cable traffic of Americans 
for the purpose of learning about 
their dealings with foreign govern- 
ments or companies, their activities 
in foreign countries, and the informa- 
tion that they may have obtained 
about foreign countries. 

CIA also receives authority from 
the President in the Executive Order 
to continue carrying on many pro- 
grams in the United States. The 
agency intended by Congress to oper- 
ate abroad, if at all, is given permis- 
sion to conduct clandestine opera- 
tions in the United States to gather 
information from foreigners and from 
Americans in a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances and to conduct Cointel- 
pro-type operations against organiza- 
tions in the United States whose 
members are primarily foreigners as- 
sociated with a foreign government. . 

Most of the rationales used by the 
CIA to justify domestic spying in the 
past are specifically endorsed. Thus 
the agency is authorized to investi- 
gate present and former CIA em- 
ployes, people who come in contact 
with them, those who threaten the 
security of its installations, and those 
who are potential sources of informa- 
tion. Americans abroad may come 
under CIA surveillance if they 
threaten national security. 

The CIA's much-debated covert 
operations come off almost un- 
scathed. They are specifically author- 
ized and new procedures are institut- 
ed for their approval. The only limit 
put on them is a ban on political as- 
sassinations. Bribery, kidnaping, 
creating false , propaganda, interfer- 
ing in free elections, all activities car- 
ried on in the past by the CIA are 
unmentioned and hence unrestricted. 

If the Executive Order puts few re- 
straints on the intelligence agencies, 
the fourth part of the President's 
package is designed to ensure that- 
information about abuses will not 
again leak to the Congress or the 
public. The President proposes a sta- 
tute making it a crime for a member 
of an intelligence organization or a 
former employe to disclose informa- 
tion about intelligence sources and; 
methods to an unauthorized person. 
Disclosure to a member of Congress 
is included unless it is pursuant to a 
lawful demand of a regular commit- 
tee. 

As the phrase "sources and meth- 
ods" is defined by the intelligence 
community, the individuals who re- 
leased each of the following pieces of 
information would have been guilty 
if the proposed law were on the, 
books: the Pentagon Papers, the se- 
cret war in Laos, the American inter- 


vention in Angola, the plots to assas- 
sinate foreign leaders, the CIA 
CHAOS program, the NSA cable- 
reading program, the budgets of the 
intelligence agencies, and the failure 
to destroy biological toxins. Basically, 
no former or present official of the 
U.S. government could talk about 
any activities of the intelligence 
agencies or any information learned 
by them about foreign governments, 
without running a grave risk of vio- 
lating the statute. 

Nor would members of the press 
who ran the leaked stories be free 
from prosecution. It is true, as the 
Administration emphasizes, that the 
journalist would not be subject to the 
criminal penalties in the bill. Howev- 
er, a reporter who ran a story expos- 
ing intelligence sources or methods 
could be called before a grand jury 
and asked to reveal the source of the 
story. A refusal could lead to a con- 
tempt citation. 

The President sought to tie up his 
package by persuading the Congress 
to leave the intelligence agencies 
alone. His proposed solution was a 
small joint committee which would 
replace all existing oversight com- 
mittees. The joint committee would 
receive information in secret and 
agree not to make it public without 
the consent of the President. 

The Ford program is well designed 
to accomplish its objective of freeing 
the intelligence agencies from any 
supervision but that of the President. 
Ford assures us that he'Snd future 
Presidents will prevent abuse, but his 
own conduct in putting forward this 
plan, not to speak of the activities of 
his predecessors, argues forcefully 
, for the need for outside controls. 

The Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee took the first step 
forward last week by reporting out a 
resolution setting up a Senate intel- 
ligence committee with control over 
the budgets of all intelligence organi- 
zations and with the right to make 
information public. The full Senate 
ought to support the creation of this 
committee, and the House should set 
up a similar body. 

I Much more, remains to be done: 

1 — A special prosecutor should be 

appointed to examine the crimes of 
the intelligence agencies which the 
President seeks to sweep under the 
rug. 

! —Those who have been subject to 
surveillance in the past must be noti- 
fied of their rights. 

— Congress should establish clear 
charters for each intelligence agency 
which restricts them to activities 
consistent with the Bill of Rights. 

— Congress should make it a crime 
for officials of intelligence agencies 
willfully to violate their charters or 
to lie about the activities of their 
agencies. 

President Ford has put the country 
on notice that he is unwilling to 
bring the intelligence agencies under 
control. Now Congress must act. 
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Is No Longer 
A Certainty 

By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

" WASHINGTON — There has been a perceptible 
change in the political atmosphere here which has 
left Congressional critics of the intelligence agencies 
in confusion and disarray and which threatens to 
•materially hamper an. effort to legislate new controls 
of intelligence activities. - ' - 

The turning point in public opinion, or at least 
in-, the Washington view of the public’s opinion, 
appears to have been shortly after the murder of 
Richard S. Welch, a Central Intelligence Agency of- 
ficial, in Athens last Dec. 23r 

From the beginning of the investigations of the 
intelligence agencies, nearly 15 months ago, the 
then director of Intelligence, William E. Colby Jr., 
had warned that injudicious disclosure of opera- 
tional information might endanger the lives of the 
agencies’ officers. The warning was part • of the 
strategy of the Ford Administration and the intelli- 
gence “community” at fending off critics and 
Congressional investigators. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Welch's death re- 
sulted directly or indirectly from the investigations. 

But neither Mr. Colby nor President Ford chose to 
rule this possibility out, and some executive branch 
officials were saying privately that “the dismantling” 
of the intelligence agencies had somehow been re- 
sponsible for the killing. 

With or without justification, Mr. Welch’s death 
remained associated with the inquiry into intelli- 
gence methods. His death was followed shortly by 
unauthorized disclosures of information on C.I.A. 
activity in Angola and Italy and then by what Mr. 
Colby called a deluge of leaks when the news media 
published the findings of the House Select Committee 
on Intelligence. For more than 60 days the drumfire 
of these events has kept the two Congressional in- 
; vestigating committees on the defensive. Indeed, in 
, the case of the House committee, it has become the 
investigated rather than the investigator. 

Mr. Ford and his advisers sensed the Congressional 
disarray two weeks ago and chose that moment to 
publish a conservative plan for reorganization and 
reform of the intelligence community. The plan would 
have been far less palatable six month earlier. He 
also proposed a law against intelligence leaks which 
alarmed many civil libertarians because it appeared- 
to drape even more secrecy over government. 

Evidence Ignored 

What many on Capitol Hill find most dismaying 
is that the change in atmosphere has obscured the 
extensive evidence of abuse and wrongdoing un- 
earthed by the investigations, at a time when this 
information should be generating pressure for leg- 
islative controls on the intelligence agencies. In late 
1974 and early 1975. they argue, there was strong 
public support for stopping secret-police activities. 
While the investigations of the agencies never 
amounted to a Watergate nor attracted that level 
of public attention, several Representatives and 
Senators said they believed that the public strongly 
disapproved of unregulated wire-tapping, break-ins 
and other intrusions on privacy. 

“X think there was a substantial reservoir for sup- 
port of this investigation,” one senior aide on the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence said. “But 
I think that this committee, and the House committee 
-00432R0001 0041 0002-0 
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have squandered a good deal of it away." He and 
several others argue that both should have completed 
their jobs more quickly and passed the authority to .refqm 

permanent oversight committees. Senate and House oversi 

aides condemned the leaks and said that if they vV 

did come from Congress they have irreparably burgia 

lessened the chances that the legislative branch wise _ 

share in national security information. - - ..rf 

There is also considerable opinion on the Hill that 11 

both Senator Frank Church, Idaho Democrat, and aide * 

Representative Otis G. Pike, Democrat of Suffolk invest 

County, L.I., directed the investigations with their ln ® 

Central Intelligence Agency and other intelligence agenci 

organizations. The belief is that this may well have 
eyes on their political careers as well as on the : 
resulted in delays or direction changes. attenti 

Reformers Worry Nl ^ 

The Senate Select Committee is now. expected to n 1 

;^nake,iits report and recommendations public in mid* 

THE DALLAS MORNING NETS 

2? February 1976 

| ^Swinging Pendulum 

“t GOT Jut,” says Daniel Schorr, sight ' has been * manifestly 

"by a swinging pendulum.” He may unappealing. — - - . 

be right. If so, it was high time the But now the pendulum has begun 
pendulum got to swinging. ; swinging back. The House overrode 

Schorr, of course, is the CBS its intelligence committee chair- 
correspondent who turned over to man’s objections and voted to keep 
the Village Voice the officially sup- • _ secret the committee’s report until 
pressed report of the House Intelli- it could be edited with a, view to the 
gence Committee, for which act he national safety. ' v • 

is under investigation by the House. Enter Schorr at this point. He 
The investigation led to his suspen- has a copy of the report. The House 
sion by CBS. • •; ’ T will not publish the report, will it? 

“There have always been in-our Very well; Daniel Schorr will see 
country two great urges,” Schorr that the Truth Comes Cut. The Vil- 
said in a news conference apologia lage Voice, a somewhat seamy 
Wednesday, “one toward security, Greenwich Village publication, is 
one toward liberty. The pendulum eager to strike a blow for liberty, 
constantly swings- between them And so the Truth Comes Out. 

.But security always - comes One point in Schorr’s analysis of 
kick. And. the pendulum appears to the ensuing flap is regrettable, 
have started its return course. . .” He poses a dichotomy between 
The veteran correspondent aches freedom and security. There need 
where the pendulum struck him. be no such dichotomy — not if te- 
One reason for the violence of the sponsible freedom is what is aimed 
blow is the vast distance the pendu- at and not the brand of who-cares- 
lum had to travel for it to find let-it-all-hang-out freedom espoused 
Daniel Schorr. For months the two by Schorr. 

congressional committees investi- There most assuredly exists a 
gating the U.S. intelligence estab- right to know. But as The News has j 
lishment— aided and egged on by observed before, -that right is far 
much of the media— have thought from absolute. The - safety and se- 
fit to tell national security secrets curity of the nation is a considera- 
that only* a few years ago would tion that matters, if only because 
never have been let Out. , without public safety, there can be 

Disclosure after disclosure has no real freedom— something Schorr 
■eroded- the prestige and effective- would know had he ever read 
ness of once-respected organiza- Thomas Hobbes, 
tions like the FBI and CIA. Not only Ideally, the pendulum ought to 
has their effectiveness been dam- dangle somewhere midway between 
aged here at home but also abroad, liberty and security; between the 
All too little thought has been given right to know all and the right to 
to the rather fundamental proposi- know nothing. By no means 
tion that the American public’s ought security to become a secular 
“right to know” means, by exten- deity. Balance is what we need, bal- 
sion, the world’s “right to know.” ance, sad to say, is what we have so 
We have hung our dirty laundry out conspicuously lacked for so many 
in view of the whole planet, and the months now. 


^SJarcfif. Most informed' sfi&irces,- both in the Admims- 
-tfatioft and on the committee, see little chance of 
reform legislation before 1977 except for creating 
oversight committees. Some members of. Congress 
fear that laws to regulate wiretapping, prohibit 
burglaries, limit computerized dossiers, and other- , 
wise control the government’s ability to spy on 1 
American citizens, will fall entirely by the wayside. 

“It would be the final irony,”, one. Capitol Hill 
aide said, “if all that resulted from this year of. 
Investigations is a new secrecy law.” 

The main hope, one critic of the intelligence ' 
agencies suggests, is that President Ford will prove 
to have overstepped himself by offering such a . 
limited program for reform and reorganization, 
provoking enough new debate to return the public’s 
attention to the abuse s father than the leaks. ' 

Nicholas M. Horrock is a reporter in the Washing - 
ton bureau of The New York Times. 
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The C.I.A.’s Helpers 

To the Editor: 

lam absolutely appalled at the furor 
bang created in the media and in 
the Congress over revelations that 
certain journalists, missionaries and 
other Americans traveling overseas in 
years past assisted the C.I.A. by re- 
porting to that agency certain of their 
observations overseas. I am appalled 
that the rendering of such assistance 
to our Government is described as an 
act of wrongdoing, the perpetrators of 
which must be exposed and humili- 
ated. In my judgment, those who have 
assisted our Government by serving 
as its eyes and ears overseas should 
be honored, and the practice should 
be encouraged. Equally appalling is 
that reporting of the discourse 
respecting this matter does not even 
include reference to the possibility — 
however ridiculous the arbiters of dis- 
course might view it — that in the cold, 
cruel world in which we live, a world 
in which our adversaries don’t com- 
port themselves according to any law 
other than the law of the jungle, it 
might just not be immoral for an 
American citizen to have the temerity 
to tell the American Government what 
he saw and heard overseas. 

Stanley W. Kallmann 
Morristown, N. J„ Feb. 11, 1976 
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Senate Panel Acts to Prevent Leaks in Spy Study 

______ . — rr. rzz — : i i mo rAmrnithw’c »r>rwrentl Several staff studies 


By NICHOLAS M. HORRDCK 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 28, — 
The Senate Select Commiittee 
on, Inetlligence will take ex- 
traordinary precautions next 
week to prevent its final report 
from being leaked to the nows 
media, committee sources say. 

The chapters of the draft re- 
port, which have been prepared 
separated, will be put together 
in closed session as the com- 
mittee begins editing its fin<J- 
ings on abuses by inLelligence-l 
gathering agencies. 

It was in a similar editing] 
period that portions of the 
House Intelligence Committee’s 
report were leaked to the press 
in late January. That report 
has not yet been officially re- 
leased, and the disclosures have 
touched off a controversy over 
security. 

To avoid any leaks this time, 
the sources said, the Senate 
Committee will mark each page 
of each draft chapter with the 
name of the Senator who is to 
receive it. The name will be 
emblazoned across the text to 
make it difficult to photocopv 
the material without revealing 
the original recipient of the 
document. 

Copies to Be Restricted 

Unlike the Senators on the 
committee, who will be able to 
keep the report in their posses- 
sion at all times, the staff will 
be issued copies of the report 
on a restricted basis and all 
staff copies will be retrieved 
each night. 


The Committee has agreed 
not to issue advance copies of 
the report to the Ford Admin- 
istration or the intelligence 
agencies, but it will permit Ad- 
ministration and intelligence 
officials to read the report on 
the Senate’s premises. 

The committee also plans to 
control sternly all document- 
copying machines in its offices, 
perhaps placing guards at the 
machines, and guards are ex- 
pected to spot-check packages 
of employees as they leave the 
offices. 

“We simply cannat let hap- 
pen to us what happened to 
the House committee,” one 
senior staff member said. “It 
have them selectively leaked 
into the news media.” 

Other commitee sources 
also obscure the committee’s 
work by creating controversy 
over the security of the docu- 
ments and could lend credence 
to the view that Congressional 
Conversations Also Limited 

The committe has also 
warned staff members not to 
have any unauthorized con- 
versations with reporters andi 
not to discuss the substance, 
of their work with outsiders.' 

Some of these security pre- 
cautions have already affected 
the give and take between the 
committee and reporters. 

The committee security offi- 
cer, Benjamin Marshall, said 
through a committee spokes- 
man that he would not even 
discuss the security proposals 
for fear of compromising them. 
Other committee sources urged 
reporters to publish the pre- 
cautions so as to deter un- 
authorized disclosres. 

Part of the problem has| 


been the committee’s apparent 
confusion over when and -how 
to bring its investigation to a 
close. Recent interviews with 
committee sources indicated 
the tentative but likely sched- j 
ule. 

The committee hopes to pre- 
pare. a full report and turn it 
over to the full Senate around 
March 15. This report will 
carry a wide range of “recom- 
mendations” to reform and re- 
organize the inteligence 
agencies, but the committee 
will not actually submit any 
bills. 

Oversight Panel Proposed 
The committee has already 
recommended that the Senate 
form a new 11-member com- 
mittee to oversee the intelli- 
gence apparatus. This bill is 
wending its way through the 
legislative process. 

The committee’s final report 

is not expected to expose newj 
covert operations by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency or 
break unusual new ground in 
the areas of domestic surveil- 
lance, but the final report will 
contain new detail and explana- 
tion on both C.I.A. and Federal 
Bureau of Investigation activi- 
ties. 

■ It is also expected to make 
some fresh disclosures about 
the C.I.A.’s manipllation cf for- 
eign and domestic news media. 
Committee sources said that 
ithe staff do not yet know the; 
names of major American news 
media that were infiltrated by 
[the C.I.A. These sources that 
jsaid even if the committee ob- 
tained these names, it would be 
Vnlikely that they would be 
made public. 


Several staff studies may not 1 
be ready by the mid-March 
date and will be published in 
the subsequent weeks. Tho 
procedure is similar to thati 
adopted by the Senate Water- 
gate Committee. 

National Security Data 

The committee is expected 
to have less difficulty than the 
House Intelligence Committee 
did on the question of 
whether its report contains 
national security data. It has 
worked closely with the White 
House and the intelligence 
agencies over the last two 
months to iron out questions 
ion national security data in 
: the report. 

Interviews with members 
and staff members have dis- 
closed that many are deeply 
concerned that the yearlong 
•investigation would, .in the end, 

I have little effect on the intel- 
ligence agencies. One aide said 
that the investigation “estao- 
jlished that Congress coul make 
'inquiries into these areas and 
get answers” but he wondered 
out loud, as have others, 
whether the investigation should 
have established “something 
far more concrete.” 

Several sources said that un- 
less the committee’s final re- 
port touched off new debate 
and discussion, the responsi- 
bility for reform and reorgan- 
ization would rest mainly upon 
the new Congressional over- 
sight committees. 

Even if those committees are 
created by Congress before the 
coming election, these sources 
said that there was little 
chance they could get down 
to serious business before 1977. 
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After Investigating- U.S. Intelligence 


By William E. Golby .- 

WASHINGTON— A year of unpre- 
cedented investigation of United States 
intelligence has ended. It has not been 
the , first investigation. Others fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor, the Bay of Pigs- 
and; tire exposure of Central Intelli- 
gence Agency assistance to founda- 
tions and voluntary associations. But 
those were conducted, as other na- 
tions do, by special boards of inquiry 
that made their investigations and 
took testimony in secret. 

This year’s investigations looked 
into the secret recesses. But they also 
brought the kleig lights of television 
to them as they probed. They did not 
result only in a final set of conclu- 
sions and recommendations! 

Were they necessary? Were they 
effective? Were they damaging? Did 
something new emerge? The final as- 
sessment cannot yet be made, but I 
believe they have provided the founda- 
tion for a new meaning for the much- 
abused initials C.I.A. — constitutional 
intelligence for America. 

Necessary? After Vietnam. Water- 
gate and sensational allegations that 
a rogue elephant was loose threaten- 
ing pur citizens and our good name — 

Approved Rldr 


certainly. The public would no longer - 
"shut your eyes” (as one member of 
Congress once suggested) to intelli- 
gence; And it would not be satisfied 
with? a covering of "national security.”- 
Some public review and exposure was 
indeed necessary. 

Effective? Yes. The investigation 
was ‘ facilitated by intelligence’s own 
looks at itself. In 1973 it looked back 
for any "questionable activities” in 
its past, and directed that they be cor- 
rected for the future. On several occa- 
sions it criticized its own performance 
to find ways to improve itself. These 
self-examinations were made available 
to the investigating committees, which 
then checked them independently, and 
with sworn testimony, to find that in- 
deed they were comprehensive. 

Damaging? Yes, to a degree. The 
sensational .- atmosphere • frightened 
many foreign friends of American in- 
telligence. It caused a number of 
sources to withhold their cooperation. 
Leaks and even formally published re- 
ports of activities long since cor- 
rected provided enemies of America' 
with a cornucopia of - details with, 
which to assail our country and. its 
friends for years to come. 

And selective exposure of some of 


a totally false impression of American 
intelligence as a whole. 

But intelligence did essentially suc- 
ceed in protecting its individual 
sources and its sensitive relationships 
with foreign intelligence services from 
exposure, at the . price ,of running 
battle with committees and staff . 
members. 

Did something new emerge? Yes. 
Intelligence has traditionally existed 
in a shadowy field outside the law. 
This year’s excitement has made clear 
that the rule of law applies to all part3 
of the American Government, includ- 
ing intelligence. In fact, this will 
strengthen American intelligence. Its 
secrets will be understood to be neces- 
sary ones for the protection of our 
democracy in tomorrow’s world, not, 
covers for mistake or misdeed. The 
guidelines within which it should, and 
should not, operate will be clarified 
for those in intelligence and those con- 
cerned about it. Improved supervision 
will insure that the intelligence 
agencies will remain within the new, 
guidelines. 

The American people will under- 
stand and support their intelligence 
services and press their elected repre'-' 
sentatives to give intelligence and its 
officers better protection from srre-- 
sponsible exposure and harassment. 


. . ... sponsime exposure ana Harassment. 
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but they will be exceeded by the value 
of this strengthening of what was 
already the best intelligence service 
in the world. 

William E. Colby was Director of 
Central Intelligence. 

HEW YORK TIMES 
23 Feb. 1976 

SCHORR 'LEAK* HURT 
SECU RITY, BUSH SAYS 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 22 (UPI) 
—George Bush, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, said today that 
national security had ..been 
harmed by a leak of parts of a 
report . by the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence to 
The Village Voice newspaper, 
but he did not know if damage 
i could be proved “in a court of 
law." 

Askecf if there was anything 
damaging in the report pur- 
chased from Daniel Schorr CBS 
newsman by the New York 
weekly newspaner, Mr. Bush 
said that- there are certain 
things in . there, . but . if ,1 told 
you those specifics that would 
highlight those and make things 
worse.” .1 • • * ’ : - 

He said on. NBC’s “Meet the 
Press,” that “the fundamental 
question is that Congress -voted 
by almost 2-to-l that the report 
not be made public,- and it was 
made public . . . That’s just 
plain wring/’ - . - ... • •»- • 

Mr. Bush acknowledged that 
“there were clearly abuses, 
there- were awful- abuses’’ in 
the C .1; A. involving both domes- 
tic spying and foreign tactics, 
but he praised- President Ford’s 
proposals for tightening C.I.A. 
oversight in the legislative and 
executive branches and new 
laws making it a crime for a 
Government employee to. leak 
secret information.” 

“There will be, .1 think,, a 
better and more responsive sys- 
tem for people [within Govern- 
ment] ... to safeguard the peo- 
ple of this country from the 
kinds of abuses that offended 
me and offend you,” Mr. Bush 
said. ■ 

The^jJiingDnScw 

Monday, 

March 1. 1976 

i never fingered 
Richard W elch . . .* 

The comment accompanying your 
front-page photograph of me on 
Jan. 16 was in error. I never “fin- 
gered” Richard Welch to Counter- 
spy , the Athens News or to any 
other publication or person. How- 
ever, I continue to help other jour- 
nalists, and would have helped the 
Athens News in identifying the CIA 
people if asked. 

Welch was identified in print as a 
CIA officer as early as 1968. and 
several times thereafter. The view 
that I am behind the rash of identi- 
fications is inaccurate. Increasing- 
ly. journalists and others opposed to 
the CIA’s promotion of repression 
are determined that CIA people ac- 
cept personal responsibility for 
their acts and those of the institu- 
tion to which they belong. 

Exposing CIA pAvJwawttcfdroe 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, Tuesday, February 24, 1976 

Wrong Problem at the CIA 


Given the type of attention that that covert operations “have been 
has been focused on the Central In- forced: on a reluctant CIA. It con- 
telligence Agency over the last year eludes, “All evidence in hand sug- 
or so, it has been predictable gests that the CIA, far from being 
enough that efforts at “reform" out of control, has been utterly re- 
; would center on greater centraliza- sponsive to the instructions of the | 
tion of the intelligence function. No President and the Assistant to the 
type of reform could do more harm. President for National Security Af- 
The attention has defined “the fairs.” 

CIA problem” as “dirty tricks.”' Even more importantly, the Pike 
This problem has been real enough, Committee report provides plenty of 
and a tighter scrutiny, of covert evidence that such responsiveness 
operations is clearly in order. The by various intelligence agencies ex- 
committee supervising such opera- tends not merely to covert opera- 
tions ought not to authorize them tions, but to the shaping of intelli- 
without holding a real meeting, for gence itself. In Vietnam, for exam- 
example. No doubt the attention pie, “pressure from policy-making 
and debate will sensitize officials to officials to produce positive intelli- 
the danger of excesses, and a com- gence indicators reinforced erro- 
mittee specifically charged with neous assessment of allied progress i 
oversight is a prudent idea. But be- and enemy capabilities.’’ On the j 
yond that, proposals to solve the : current dispute over possible Soviet j 
dirty tricks problem are bound to violations of the strategic arms i 
have a certain cosmetic quality.; agreements,' similarly, it. remarks 
This is because no one has any on “Dr. Kissinger, with his passion 
solution. Aside from a few newspa- for secrecy and his efforts to consol- ; 
per col umnis ts still rioting against idate ultimate control of important 
Vietnam, no one really wants to out- intelligence functions, through his 
law all covert operations. And no various bureaucratic roles.” 
one has any very good suggestions This, not dirty. tricks, is the clas- 
about which to outlaw and which to sical problem of intelligence. In de- 
sanction. The truth is that there is bating what later proved to be de- 
no way to program a computer to liberate German violations of the 
make such decisions; some things naval disarmament treaties in 19o5, 
still must be left to the- judgment of Winston Churchill’ complained, 
responsible officials. No doubt they “somewhere between the Intelh- 

have made and will make mistakes, gence Service and the ministerial 
but taken as a whole the revelations chief there has been some watering 
of the last year do not lead us to down or whittling down of the 
believe that the dirty tricks problem facts.” Prime Minister Baldwin de- 
ls a crisis for American society, or fended his policies by explaining 
even the chief problem of the intelli- that in any event rearmament .was 
gence services. not politically, realistic, especially 

Yet in trying to frame cosmetic since the pacifist issue had just cost 
solutions to this problem, nothing is the government the by-election at 
more natural than to centralize. The Fulham. . 

notion is that dirty tricks result Intelligence indicators are ai- 
from loose controls, and can be ways murky and subject to different 
prevented by more centralized con- interpretations, after all, and lntelli- 
trol. Thus the main feature of Presi- gence communities, are by nature 
dent Ford’s reforms is to give the inbred. The danger is that what will 
Director of Central Intelligence prevail in the murk, consciously or 
“resource control” over all intelli- not, are subtle pressures for con- 
gence sendees, or in other words, formity and above all the political 
budget authority over not only the needs of policymakers to win public 
CIA but intelligence functions in the support for their policies or simp y 
Pentagon and elsewhere. Otis Pike’s to get past the next election. 

House Select Committee on Intelli- This problem can never be 
gence has proposed going even fur- wholly solved, but clear y l wi e 
ther, entirely abolishing the Defense exacerbated by abolishing some o 
Intelligence Agency. the present intelligence agencies, or 

Representative Pike’s committee even by centralizing the n 
ought to read its own report. At trol crucial m any bureauc a y. 
least in the version leaked and now Quite the contrary the real solution 
in the public domain, it is in many to the problem of the CIA would 
ways a sloppy and shallow report, concentrate on ways ot e p 
but it does show some sense of the analysis of intelligence decentral- 
real problem. It notes for example, ized and as independent as possible. 

untimely and continual personnel 
change-overs, with no danger of vio- 
lence if exposed people return to 
Langley, Va. Thus, the policy 
underlying the CIA’s work — which 
shows no possibility for change until 
fundamental internal changes occur 
— can be blunted, to some degree at 
least, by weakening the instrument 
through which the policy is applied. 

Philip Agee 

Cambridge, England 

( NOTE — Mr. Agee , a former 
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Out of the Shadows 

Proposals Clarify CIA’s Role 


By Walter Pincus 

Washington Post Stall Writer 


“The American , intelli- J 

gence service,” former Di- ' 

rector William E. Colby of 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency said in a speech last 
week, “will now come out of 
the shadows on the edge of 
the law.” 

The shadows were cast by 
the National Security Act of 
194?. It established the CIA 
and forbade it to exercise 
“police, subpoena or law-en- 
forcement powers or inter- 
nal security functions.” 

At the same time, how- 
ever, it provided that the: 
CIA director “shall be re-, 
sponsible for protecting in- 
telligence sources and meth- 
ods from unauthorized dis- 
closure.” 

The shadowy area was 
thus created. What actions 
could a CIA director take in 
the United States to protect 
his agency’s sources and 
methods, without undertak- 
ing police and internal secu- 
rity functions from which he 
is legally barred? 

President Ford attempted 
last Wednesday to remove 
the law’s ambiguity by an 
executive order. 

Sen. Frank Church (D- 
Idaho), chairman of the Sen- 
ate intelligence committee, 
said of the Ford action: “I 
think the President reaches 
beyond his powers . . . you 
cannot change law by execu- 
tive order.” 

Church’s committee imme- 
diately began to plan hear- 
ings for early March to re- 
view the Ford order. 

The public, and most 
members of Congress before 
December, 1974, believed 
that the CIA did not operate 
inside the United States. 

Presidents and intelli- 
gence officials knew other- 
wise, but because they had 
'doubts about how far the 
agency could go, they wrap- 
ped CIA domestic opera- 
tions in a cloak of secrecy. 

On Dee. 22. 1974, The New 
York Times published, a 
story describing “a massive, 
illegal domestic operation” 
against the antiwar move- 
ment and other dissident 
groups. Among the opera-' 
tiiins described were the 
maintaining uf files on 10,- u 
009 U.S. citizens, .break-ins,', 
wiretapping, covert mail 
openings, .physical surveil- 
lances and infiltrations- df 
dissident groups. .-*• .••'V 

Public concern sparked 
immediate action. The Presi-- 
dent appointed, a commis- 
sion headed by Vice Pros!-, 
dent Rockefeller to look into 
the charges. The Senate and 


intelligence investigating 
committees. 

The Rockefeller commis- 
sion’s report confirmed that 
illegal mail openings had 
taken place, and that the 
CIA violated its own charter 
in a six-year program called 
Operation CHAOS, a project 
“to collect, coordinate, eval- 
uate and report on foreign 
contacts with American dis- 
sidents. 

CIA’s amassing of 7,200 
files on Americans, infiltra- 
tion of domestic groups, wire- 
tapping, bugging, break-ins, 
and using reviews of tax re- 
turns all were listed by the 
Rockefeller panel as being 
outside the CIA charter. 

Indicative of the CIA’s 
own concerns were several 
actions described in the 
Rockefeller report. 

In November, 1974, ac- 
cording to the report, the 
CIA “turned to the National 
Security Agency 1100 pages 
of reports of interceptions 
of international communica- 
tions of Americans “because 
a -review of the materials 
had apparently raised a 
question of as to the legality 
of their being held by CIA.” 

I In a footnote, the Rocke- 
feller report noted that the 
CIA’s security director in 
the early 1970s warned at 
meetings that “surveillance,, 
of newsmen was improper”-, 
though surveillances were 
being carried out in 1971 
and 1972 at the direction of 
■-’then CIA Director Richard 
•o Helms, .Jn an . attempt to: 
track down. newsTeaks. 

; The Rockefeller; commis- 
;.sion found, “a great major-. 

■ ity” of CIA’s domestic activ- 
ities permissible under the 
ambiguous law. It noted, 
however, that by giving the 
CIA the task of determining 
foreign influence on domes- 
tic groups, the agency inevi- 
tably “on some occasions 
(would) exceed the legisla- 
tive restrictions.” 

The commission recom- 
mended that the CIA de- 
stroy files “which have no 
foreign intelligence value” 
from programs such as 
CHAOS and its own security 
office’s infiltration of dissi- 
dent groups. 

President Ford’s order 
dealing with die issues 
. raised by news reports and 
the Rockefeller commission 
about syping on Americans 
has the following effects: 

• Wiretaps. The CIA is 
[. barred from any wiretap- 
ping inside the United 
States except to test equip- 
ment under procedures ap- 
, proved by the Attorney Gen- 
[ eral. 


are still permitted to inter- 
cept international communi- 
cations to or from the 
United States and of Ameri- 
! cans abroad, though only 
’under new procedures ap- 
proved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. A • Justice Department 
i official said these proce- 
jdures are classified. 

Within the United States, 
according to the Justice 
spokesman, only the FBI is 
permitted to carry on for- 
eign-intelligence wiretaps. 
The President will seek leg- 
islation to require warrants 
for such taps. In the in-) 
terim, a procedure has been 
established by Attorney 
General Edward H. Levi 
that requires written- rei 
quests and approval by art 
advisory panel as well as the 
Attorney General. - . . 

• Break-ins. . The order 
bars nil break-ins within the: 
United States. However, it: 
permits break-ins “directed’ 
against United States per-, 
sons abroad” by the CIA un- 
der “procedures approved 
by the Attorney General.” 
Those procedures, according 
to a Justice spokesman, are 
classified. 

• Physical surveillance. 
Such surveillances can be 
undertaken in the United 
States without warrant by 
CIA against present or for- 
mer agency employees, and 
present or former contrac- 
tors but only for the pur- 
pose of preventing unau- 
thorized disclosure of 
“foreign intelligence, or 
counterintelligence sources 
or methods or national secu- 
rity information.” The last 
category includes almost all 
classified material. 

The agency is also permit- 
ted to maintain surveillance 
of U.S. citizens “who con- 
tact” present and former 
CIA personnel or foreigners 
who are the subject of CTA 
investigations. A limitation 
is that the surveillance may 
continue “only to the extent 
necessary to identify such 
U.S. person.” 

White House aides say 
that under this provision 
surveillance may unknow- 
ingly include a journalist, 
but would cease once the 
person under surveillance is 
identified as a journalist. 
The aides said there are 
classified guidelines applica- 
ble to investigations involv- 
ing journalists. 

Overseas, the CIA is oer- 
mitted to carry on investiga- 
tions, including surveillance 
of Americans who are 
“reasonably believed to he 
acting on behalf of a foreign 
power or engaging in inter- 
national terrorist or narcot- 
ics activities or activities 
threatening to the national 
security.” 

In the 1960s antiwar and 
black groups were presumed 
by the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations to have re- 
ceived support, from North 
Vietnam, , , Cuba and other 
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carrying on activities that 
threatened the security of 
the United States. 

• Mail openings. The CIA 
is barred from opening any 
mail “in the United States 
postal channels.” The order 
does not carry any prohi- 
bition against the CIA open- 
ing maii to or from Ameri- 
cans in other countries— a 
practice it carries out. ac- 
cording to intelligence 
sources. 

• Tax returns. The CIA is 
not allowed to inspect tax 
returns except with Treas- 
ury Department approval. 

• Infiltration of domestic 
groups. The CIA is prohib- 
ited from covert infiltration 

of U.S. organizations except 
those “composed primarily 
of non-United States per- 
sons which (are) reasonably 
believed to be acting on be- 
half of a foreign power.” 

• Domestic Activities of 
U.S. citizens. The CIA is 
permitted to collect, under 
the umbrella of protecting 
classified material, informa- 
tion on the domestic activi- 
ties of American citizens 
who are present or former 
CIA employees, contractors 
(including their former 
employees,) applicants for 
CIA employment and the 
much wider category of 
“persons in contact with the 
foregoing.” 

The agency is also permit- 
ted to gather such in- 
formation on individuals 
“reasonably believed to be 
potential sources or con- 
tacts” for CIA, but only to 
determine their “suitability 
or credibility,” apparently to 
work for the agency. 

The CIA can also collect 
information on domestic 
activities of Americans if it 
is done overseas, or if done 
from “'cooperating- U.S. 
sources as part of foreign-in- 
telligence gathering. 

NSA is specifically author- 
ized to collect information 
:on domestic activities of 
Americans through its inter- 
national communications in- 
tercepts. 

CIA . is permitted to 
gather ^ information on 
Americans who “pose-. - a 
clear threat” to its facilities 
or personnel — an authoriza- 
tion that could have covered 
questioned actions in the 
past, and apparently would 
permit inquiry into Counter- 
Spy, the publication that re- 
cently has listed names of 
CIA employees. 

The President’s order per- 
mits a category not publicly 
mentioned before. It specifi- 
cally allows collection of in- 
formation on the domestic 
activities of American cor- 
porations and other com- 
mercial organizations 

"which constitutes foreign 
intelligence or counterintel- 
ligence.” 

I • Maintaining files. The 
: CIA is permitted to main- 
tain files on Americans — 
even those files developed 
'(MtQCW&tQntercepts which in 
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1974 were considered so pro- 
blematical that they were 
returned to NSA. 

The President’s order, in 
the field of files, creates an 
ambiguity. At one point it 
specifically prohibits distri- 
bution of information on in- 
dividuals who present “a 
clear threat” to a CIA facil- 
ity outside the agency. But 
in the next section of the or- 
der, it states that nothing 
shall prohibit dissemination 
of just such information to 
all other agencies gathering 
foreign intelligence. 

• Dissemination, Agencies 
are permitted to dissemi- 
nate to “appropriate law en- 
forcement agencies,” infor- 
mation picked up 
“incidentally" to any opera- 
tion when there may be “a 
violation of law.” • • ■ 

. There is no prohibition on. 
^distributing - incidentally 
-gathered -information . ' — . 

NE/J YORK TIMES 
23 Feb. 1976 

Laws, Men 1 
And the 

; C.I.A. 

By Anthony Lewis 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 22— The C.I.A. 
activities brought to light during the 
last year— domestic spying, assassina- 
tion plots and the rest— troubled many 
Americans as not only immoral but 
illegal. It concerned people, it fright- 
ened them, that a powerful secret 
agency seemingly operated in large 
areas without any authority in law. 

For example, the National Security 
Act of 1947, the C.I.A.’s basic charter, 
had been generally understood to bar 
it from any domestic activities. Yet 
the Rockefeller commission found that 
the agency had run a massive domestic 
probe of antiwar groups, Operation 
Chaos, that “unlawfully exceeded the 
C.I.A.’s statutory authority.” 

Seen against that background, Presi- 1 
dent Ford’s intelligence reorganization 
plan is disturbing. For it does not try •. 
to establish a clear basis in law— in 
statutes — for what the intelligence 
agencies can and cannot do. It leaves 
most of the controls to executive 
orders, and it even purports to 
authorize by order some things that 
had been considered unlawful. 

Mr. Ford’s order says that foreign 
Intelligence agencies generally may 
not operate inside the country. But 
then follows a long list of exceptions. 

One exception is that the agencies 
may conduct “physical surveillance’’ 
of present or former employees, or 
employees of contracting firms to stop 
unauthorized disclosure of “national 
security information.” In other words, 
the C.LA, can spy on a former official 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1976. 

Cherne Unit Not Tied to C. I. A. Fund: 

By JOHN M. CREWDSON a medical-service unit set up Board, created by President 1 

special to The New York Time: in the Belgian Congo to aid Eisenhower in 1956, is a group 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 20 — Angolan refugees and others, of private citizens responsible i 
Frank Weil, president of the . Mr. Weil said today that he for reviewing the functions of 
Manhattan - based Norman “misrecalied” himself yester- the Federal intelligence com- 
Foundation, said today that he day in recollecting that “a mys- munity and reporting to the 
erred in his assertion yesterday terious gentleman” from the President on the conduct of 
that /Che Central Intelligence C.I.A. had approached him in those agencies. 

Agency had passed about $15,- 1963 or 1964 with a specific The United States Intelligence 
000 through his organization request to pass agency money Board was a high-level coordi- 
io the International Rescue to the Congo medical project, nating group within the intel- 
scommittee in the mid-1960’s. He said he had also erred ligence community, presided 
j'Mr. Weil said in a telephone in recalling that the foundation over by the director of Central 
Imterview that on checking the had agreed to serve as a pass- Intelligence. In the past it met 
^foundation's records, he had through for the funds only after as often as each week to co- 
s diacovered that none of the deciding that the LR.C. project ordinate intelligence data avail- 
1 $27,000 it gave to the I.R.C. able from aU members of the 

■ flora 19fil to 1965 had been from lf 0wn community, 

provided by the intelligence In a related development 
agency. I Was Wrong Freedom House, an organiza- 

lCI A.TuJd^assld S SS n the t, ^ “ ! ery - tion with which Mr - Cherne 

SKI Sf mbtate i'S™ ' ?r dso dosel t * s “ daM 

trnn* +n fnnr rtraa ae a misiaKe. i was wrong. f or many y ea rs, asked George 

nizatiofts -the American So- rh ^ h ° u g\ ^hfand^n f^’ dire ^ °f Centra! mtel- 
oietv of African Culture the Cherne last night and again ligence, whether the C.I.A. had 

tjSSLZtoSSL taS, $e "“*» be i aid L P M t r n eve L giVe ^ tt funds “ directl X 
'Pan American Foundation and Cherne did not ask me to or through any other entity.” 
the International Development do anything with respect to The requ est was in a letter 
Foundation. setting the record straight. He sent to Mr. Bush that men- 

Leo Cherne, one of President 1S amending his earlier state- tioned a report, also in today’s 
Ford’s three appointees to a ments because harm has been Times, that Freedom House re- 
new intelligence oversight done, he emphasized. ceived $3,500 from the J. M. 

board set up to check for pos- Mr. cherne was appointed Kaplan Fund between 1962 and 
sible abuses of authority by in 1973 to sit on the President’s 1964. 

the C.I.A. and other intelligence Foreign Intelligence Advisory The Times article quoted exe- 
agencies, is board chairman of Board, which The New York cutives of the Kaplan Fund 
the LR.C. Times reported erroneously to- a s having said that while they 

Mr. Cherne, a professional day was abolished by Mr. Ford had passed C.I.A. money to 
^~r-cmist, said the I.R.C.’s this week. It was the United the now-defunct Institute for 
work involves assistance to States Intelligence Board that International Labor Research, 
political refugees round the was abolished by executive or- all the funds paid by them 
world. The LR.C. project funded der on Wednesday. to Freedom House or 'to the 

the Norman Foundation was I The President’s Intelligence |I.R.C. had been their own. 


to keep him from disclosing that the 
United States is running a secret war 
in Laos or intervening in Angola. 

Another exception indicates that the 
C.I.A. may on occasion examine 
Americans’ tax returns. Another al- 
lows it to infiltrate organizations in 
this country if they are made up large- 
ly of foreigners and are "reasonably 
believed to be acting on behalf of a 
foreign power.” Another allows col- 
lection of corporate information when 
it “constitutes foreign intelligence or 
counterintelligence.” 

Now it may be that some or all of 
those things have to be done. But is it 
clear that they should be done by our 
foreign intelligence agencies rather 
than by a domestic police organiza- 
tion? 

An even more important question 
is whether the C.I.A. should — or can — 
be given such powers by executive 
order. This is not just a narrow ques- 
tion of law. It is a fundamental 
question of constitutional legitimacy. 

In the American system of govern- 
ment. the exercise of power must 
always be linked to some authority in 
law. We do not, like the British, put 
our faith in individuals and unwritten 
traditions; we believe in formal rules 
and institutions. 

When President Truman seized the 
nation's steel mills to stop a strike 
during the Korean War, the Supreme 
Court reflected a deep public instinct 
in deciding that such a step went 
beyond any “inherent powers” of the 
President. Similarly here, political wis- 
dom as well as the Constitution coun- 


sels that President Ford go to Congress 
for. legislation. Otherwise he will ap-’ 
pear to be saying that the way to deal 
with intelligence illegalities is to de- 
clare them legal. 

What the intelligence community 
needs above, all is to restore the pub- 
lic confidence that has broken down. 
The legislative process, whatever its 
faults, is a powerful way to build 
consensus in this country. An order 
imposed suddenly by a President, 
without public debate, and subject to 
sudden change by future Presidents, 
is never going to restore a sense of 
, legitimacy. 

1 It is just as Important to establish 
rules of law for covert action abroad 
as for the domestic side. Relying on 
“inherent powers” of the President for 
legal authority, as Mr. Ford has done, 
is .too uncertain and too dangerous. 
There has been real doubt that the 
1974 act authorized any covert ac- 
tion aside from intelligence-gathering. 
Those doubts can only be settled, and 
legitimacy established, by carefully 
drawn legislative limits. 

Legitimacy should also be an aim in 
planning oversight of the C.I.A. and 
the other agencies. That the Executive 
should scrutinize its own operations 
is fine, but experience has shown the 
foolishness of relying entirely on any 
institution to police itself, especially 
when shielded from public scrutiny. 

As a major reform after the Bay of 
Pigs, President Kennedy reconstituted 
the President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. It failed utterly to 
stop abuses and illegalities. Now Presi- 
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The President’s Secrecy Legislc 


TF YOU AGREE with Philip Agee, whose letter appears 
1 op this page today, you will find the reforms of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the secrecy legislation 
proposed by President Ford wholly inadequate. Mr. Agee 
-and some others-believe the CIA is an organization 
whose agents and activities should be publicly identified 
and exposed because, in their view, its operations are 
wholly inimical to our true national interest On the 
other hand, if you believe, as we do, that there is a 
place in this imperfect world for secret government ac- 
tivities— as long as they are properly directed and con- 
trolled — you may find the President’s proposals a rea- 
sonable starting point. We have already expressed some 
views on those reorganization proposals.. Today we in- 
tend to focus on the details of the President’s secrecy 
legislation which is aimed— rather precisely-at people 
like Mr. Agee. ... 

The secrecy legislation, as we understand it (it is 
printed on the opposite page so that you can judge 
for yourself how narrowly it is drawn) attempts 
to deter or discourage leaks of information relating only 
to the sources and methods of collecting foreign intelli- 
gence and the methods and techniques used to evaluate 
it. It is not a proposal to create an Official Secrets Act 
(which would punish anyone for revealing any govern- 
ment secrets) or, even, to protect the general run of 
secret intelligence information, as Mr. Ford seemed to 
suggest in his press conference. It is not, for example, 
directed at the content of foreign intelligence or infor- 
mation that relates to past or future government policies 
(except as the publication of a specific piece of .intelli- 
gence might, by itself, reveal the method by which the 
Information was obtained). Thus, it does not appear to 
cover such material as the nation’s negotiating position 
on the SALT talks or most of the contents of the Pen- 
tagon Papers. It would cover, however, such information 
as the names of CIA officers and agents, the ways m 
which they gather information, and such techniques as 
the • use of submarines for intelligence purposes. As 
fascinating as this kind of information is, it is informa- 
tion, we think the government has a legitimate need 
and, as far as secret agents are concerned, a moral 
obligation to keep secret. The public identification of 
such an agent, as in the case of Richard Welch, not 
only destroys his effectiveness but also may endanger 
his life. This is a point which Mr. Agee disputes in his 
letter but which he seems to concede tacitly by sug- 
gesting that Mr. Welch should have come in from the 
cold once, his cover. was blown, in any case, im a ,dem- ■< 
ocratic system there is a better way, we think, to work 
out one’s antipathy toward CIA operatives, and that is 
for .Congress to bring them home by outlawing theii 
activities and/or, refusing to vote the necessary funds. 

In many ways, President' Ford’S" proposal can be 

regarded as the modernization of a law that went on 
the books 25 years ago to protect the government’s 


cryptographic and communication intelligence activities. 

That law made it a crime for anyone — in or out of the 
government— knowingly to communicate to unauthor- 
ized persons any information concerning codes, cipher* 
and methods of intercepting communications and analyz- 
ing them. Mr. Ford’s proposal puts other ways of gather- 
ing intelligence on an equal footing with code-breaking 
and communications interception, but with some differ- 
ences. The most important of these is that Mr. Ford 
does not propose to try to punish private citizens, such 
as journalists, who have no relationship with govern- 
ment, for revealing this kind of information; the old 
code statute does. 

" Once this much is said about the general thrust of 
Mr. Ford’s secrecy legislation, some specific problems 
need to be recognized. One is that, while agencies like 
the CIA need to protect legitimate sources and methods, 
they should not be able to hide illegitimate secrets under 
so stringent a secrecy statute. Missing from the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is anything to make legal, indeed to 
encourage, low level personnel’s revealing information 
concerning illegal or unauthorized activities, such as 
some of those undertaken by the CIA in the past. Con- 
gress should put such a provision into the statute and, 
to make it workable, spell out in more detail than does 
the new executive order, what the limits are to be on 
intelligence-gathering methods. 

A second troublesome area that the proposed legisla- 
tion does not address is the old bureaucratic trick of 
placing a small amount of highly classified material in 
a document made up mostly of unclassifiable but em- 
barrassing information — and giving the whole package 
the highest classification. That can perhaps be best 
handled in terms of this statute by broadening the scope 
of judicial review of the legitimacy of the classification 
of the specific information that was or is about to be 
revealed. Similarly, Congress needs to broaden some- 
what, and clarify, the part of this proposal that says 
revelation of information already in the public domain 
cannot be punished. 

Unlike most other secrecy statutes that have been 
proposed in recent years or adopted in the past, the 
President’s version, if modified as we have suggested, 
would balance reasonably well the conflicting needs for 
some secrecy and much freedom of information. It is 
sharply Umited in the kind of information that can be 
kept secret and it avoids First Amendment problems 
by placing its barriers on those who chose in the first 
place to engage in secret work. There may come a time 
in the history of the world when distrust and aggression 
among nations diminish so much that the need for gov- 
ernment secrecy will disappear. But that time is not 
yet. And until it arrives, the government can quite 
■ properly take stringent steps to protect at least the 
' sources and methods by which it learns what is going 
on elsewhere in the world. 


dent Ford has appointed a new over- 
sight board: three private citizens, 
average age just under 70, who will 
be available part-time. Pollyanna 
would have trouble finding any hope 
in that. 

In sum, the Ford intelligence plan 
cried out for Congressional attention. 
The Senate, at least, appears likely to 
set up a meaningful oversight com- 
mittee. That committee should have 
jurisdiction over intelligence budgets: 
the key to making the Executive listen. 
And its first duty should be to start 
through the legislative process the 
laws by which the intelligence com* 


WASHINGTON POST 
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Philip Agee on Exposing CIA Agen ts 


The Washington Post's indignant ac- 
cusation that I or others engaged in 
exposing the Cf A were responsible for 
the death of Richard Welch suffers the 
inadequacies of many a first, emotional 
response. . 

There was no ‘'invitation to kill him” 
nor was his death inevitable once he 
had been identfied. In my view his 
identification, as well as all the others, 
should be taken as an invitation to 
return to Langley. No harm will occur 
there. u 


By what right does the CIA promote 
political repression aiid subvert the 
institutions of other countries in the 
first place? That personal accounta- 
bility of government officials found so 
lacking during Vietnam and Watergate 
is no less required of CIA people. But 
as long as they operate with impunity 
under cover, their accountability will 
be restricted to bureaucratic channels 
subject to the same cover ups that 
have dominated the Rockefeller Com- 
mission’s report and the reports of the 


laws by wnten tne nuejugciivo jjj ere 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
22 February 1976 


congressional committees. 

No one can deny the family tragedy. 
But what about the other families 
whose members have been lost to the 
CIA -supported security services in 
South Korea, Indonesia, Iran. Brazil, 
Chile? Need Greece he mentioned? 
The Post is concerned with "extra-legal 
punishment” of Welch who wa3 “ac- 
cused of no crime” but where is The 
Post’s call for details of his work and 
others’ that would provoke such vio- 
lence? Did The Post call for “congres- 
sional processes of review” of the 
CIA’s work in Greece? Does The Post 
for one minute think Congress or any 
other reviewing authority would dare 
investigate the CIA’s work with the 
security services of these countries in 
the interests of “freedom, democracy 
and national security”? 

The CIA is a secret political police 
that protects the interests of The 
Washington Post’s owners and those 
of every other American company. The 
Agency’s operations in Chile were 
necessary, as they were in Greece and 
many other countries, given the tradi- 
dltional definition of American na- 
tional interests. Until fundamental 
change comes within the United States, 
political repression will continue to be 
the work of Mr. Welch’s colleagues. 
IV e ought to know who they are. 

PHILIP AGEE. 

Cambridge, England. 

The writer is the author of the re- 
cently published book, " Inside the Com- 
pany— A CIA Diary.” 

(See editorial) 

NEW YORK TIMES 
22 Feb. 1976 
‘Ineffective’ Oversight 

To the Editor: 

If any of the much-needed proposals 
to control the United States intel- 
ligence agencies are to succeed, they 
must be accompanied by one revision: 
a regular rotating committee member- 
ship. Failure to include this revision 7 
will lead inevitably to cronyism be- 
tween Congressmen and the intel- 
ligence agencies and to ineffective 
oversight. Edward S. Dermon 

Roslyn Heights, N.Y., Feb. 1.1, 1976 


. The- essence of' President Ford’s "re^r^.supervisiom The'questioa is- whether the 
org anizatio n of the foreign intelligence. j‘ committee, members . would have.?the 
services lies in the focusing of responsi-.V necessary ..maturity-, and. proved discre-j 
bility on- the. President and. os athree*-*ti<HU and - whether:' the committee’srac-: 
member-oversight.board .which will re- Activities could be kept totally free- of: 
ceive con tinuin g reports on -all intslli- ; politics, which would be essential if the . 
cence activities- and will report directly ..-haggling and leaks of. the recent House : 


• J £ Democrats -are -referring - to Mr. Ford’s 

/sound- though- they may be, • will be only • ; ic j jan ges : and proposals as a "first step” 
;as:. effective-: as. the.IJesdent Reform’? of-our intelligence oper- ! 

•oversight J°ad “^;.ati6 Mi -'Wiat-are: the. next steps?, When 7 
;to ^-^- of ^4some:-cf^hen t 9say^heform,’’:.we’reV 
va ^ afraid they really mean- "emasculation”- 


fsassinations^ of :foreignjleaders,:.illegal^9the House- to consider holding CBS cor- 
‘openingtof -thelH S.' raail; : .infiltration of ^respondent Daniel Schorr hr contempt for: 
/domestie groups, and so-on..Next time it >>. the recent publication- of the’ intelligence- 
‘coulcfbe something- entirely unforeseen-;-;.'^' committee’s report. We rion’t'defend -Mr. 

Schorr’s behavior for-a- minute, as- we’ve- 
rr.Tt« past sms of the,CIA. were v-already made-dear.- But the duty to pro--: 

fled ..undecia:: system* oL supervision ; so £?tect the- secret information was- not- Mnl 
: loose as. . to. be*, nonexistent, vagus ;jy Schorr’s ; it belonged to the members and-; 

gestioni.- from^thev. White. .House Wfre?%- staff v of the: intelligence committee. ; It*, 
translated into- sinister. plans and activi-.— ^ag they'-who-violated theLr-_trust.-;It is. 
’ties which^ in many instances,: the Presi-^jyjey .;^ should be identified and -pun- 
dent didn’t:- want to know about - and';;' jshed: Yet, so far, the. House seems more , 
.would never have'specifically approved. 'L; interested in-- looking:: else where^for. -its,. 
The- new- system-will work .only; if. the; 1 y ii 
Presidenfciand .the oversight board ‘ 'usey = >; 

Iheir judgment; as . well as the rules h>r^-'-'Obviously Jhr.: Ford. 1 ^ right in wantog- 
'determining what activities are- justified Congress- to patch up i-s own leads' be- 
and what are it-.is;made.;privy to . any<more; se— 


i?; The highly, controversial question- that- 

■remains... is., how : deeply” Congress-: will A;-;,' Most members-.and. employes- of Con-; 
tbeccme-involved.; It is- cube proper and. -Tgress, -we’re-- sure; can. ;be> trusted.. The., 
^indeed. essential that Congress be.repre?. ■< trouble- is that it takes only one leak:- to - 
’sentedin-the-mechanism- for overseeing^;, do -.the,- damage. So i before scrambling ; 
tintelligencei-'operations. v it ■ always .has.^focaplace iri’the line to - receive further-’, 
been, .throu^’the:-. agency -or. certahriV; CIA. ; secrets,:W8 suggest 7 thit-congress^ 
fjcommitteeo .chairmen.;. That, things, got jl. men- move* slowly--first:b'y- demonstrat-k 
'out of hand under., the old system, was as ^-ing 'a' .-.Willingness ^torlmpose the- same 
much- the.-faulfc. of -these congressmen; as 1 restraints on themselves- thatLthey^wauit, 
jt Was of .the executive branch, ^imposed -on the CIA and that the Presi-; 

^ht^pM’^^ro^sal 7 is 'that^ , <^ngre« , : -pdent;wahts;.imposed;on ;employes'of the*- 
;create ; -a : joint intelligence committee to '--executive branch, .and.then hy.setting.up-; 
.be keptfully informed of all intelligence a committee like .the one Mr. Ford has-. 
’activities.,-This .Would be. better than the ^proposed' and-?.making ■ certain .that -itsvl 
jold ;system;.in- that, it - would . provide - a’.'f members^ and- saff . are r.of ;the/ highest: 
.’more .fpm ar.;m d; systematic -means-- of. ^caliber., available. 


WASHINGTON STAR (RED LINE) 

20 FE3RUARY 1976 

>^r;- Commentary '■! 

Eric Sevareid (CBS TV News): “1 : vAt this point, a i 
serious problem arises, of a moral nature..: While the j 
names of past and present agents- working as journal- 
ists should be provided to the companies by C.I.A. if 
they are to trace the pattern of the practice and clean 
it up, who else is entitled to know these names? Should 
they be published' by a press that has generally insist-, 
ed on full disclosure about the C.I.A. Should they be 
given to the Senate committee. which would almost, 
certainly mean publication, given the inability of the 
Congress to keep secrets secret. Some leading jour- 
nalists and press executives think the answer is yes, to 
both questions, if their credibility is to be restored. But 
this het in itself would not allay suspicions that the list 
is not complete . i-C ‘‘\ V 


IDms 3ns«Ies fKmesf 


Sun., Feb. 22, 1976 


CIA Not as Dangerous as Soviet 
Spy Apparatus, Peking Says 

TOKYO (/F)— China said Saturday that the CLA is not as 
dangerous to the world as the KGB, the Soviet secret po- 
lice and spy apparatus. 

Although allowing that crimes committed by CIA 
agents may be "too numerous to be listed anywhere," 
Peking's People's Daily said Soviet spies in recent years 
have outmatched their U.S. counterparts. 

The article claimed that more than 90,000 KGB spies 
are "working in ail corners of the world," some disguised 
as diplomats and journalists, others manning spy planes 
and ships. 

The KGB men collect political, military and economic 
intelligence as well as engaging in subversive activities, it 
said. "In West Europe, a major target region, the Soviet 
espionage activities are ceaseless," the paper charged. 
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Mexico City, 15 January 1976 

NAMES OF CIA AGENTS ABROAD DISCLOSED 

LE FIGARO considers this information dangerous and not very journalistic. 

For the second consecutive day, the extreme left newspaper LiBERATION, started 
by Jean Paul Sartre, published a list of supposed CIA agents assigned to the Fre 
network with headquarters in Paris. In all, the names, code names, Jesses, phone 
numbers and registrations of 44 persons, most of them O.S. Embassy personnel, were 
publicly exposed. The paper further stated that the head of the Parisian network 
was EugenH! B^gstaller! registration A33037371, living at 47 Avenue Georges Mandel, 
telephone: 727-5293. Eugene F. Burgs taller is listed with the accredited dip oma ic 
corps as an embassy attache. 

The U.S. Government called the publication of this list "an irresponsible, abject 
and seditious act." The Department of State declared that, in its experience, the 
publication of such lists can incite all sorts of fanatics to attack diplomats per- 
sonally. This statement alludes to Richard Welch's case; he was assassinated on the 
doorsteps of his home by three individuals. One month prior to this event, on 5 
November, just as LIBERATION is doing now, the extremist newspaper ATHENS NEWS 
published a list of nine members of the U.S. Embassy, accused of being CIA agents; 

Richard Welch was prominently named as "head of the Greek network. 

MOTIVES 

For LIBERATION, the publication of this list "is part of the democratic role to 
be assumed by a free press." It added: "Similar lists were published in Mexico 
London and Stockholm. Last week, CAMBIO 16 disclosed the names of nine CIA agents in 
Madrid. The Italian press will shortly publish a list of 45 U.S. agents who are 
supposed to be diplomats in Rome." 

Who is supplying such a detailed account of names and data? LIBERATION says its 
lists were compiled after "3 months of investigation" in Paris, in collaboration wit 
a team of Americans "disgusted with their government's clandestine oper ^ i °“ S _ 
out the world. Philip Agee is one of the leaders of that enter prise He * s * 

CIA agent who upon leaving office in 1969 spent some time in Cuba where, VL ^ the’ 
he organized his whole plan of action. The publication of his book now _adds to the 
press campaign. It is published in Paris by Le Seuil under the title Diary of a 
Secret Agent. Ten Years with the CIA." As an appendix to the work, several hundred 
names are listed for 20 full pages, "chiefs, agents and CIA collaborators, as well as 
the organizations controlled, financed and influenced by CIA. 

LIBERATION states that "the disclosure of the secret criminal activities (of CIA) 
takes on the characteristics of a good deed for public welfare. It stresses. e 
shall be asked: why are you concerned with CIA and not the KGB?" The answer is strange. 
"Because it is easier to locate the CIA officials than the honorable Soviet agents. 

It further adds: "Nevertheless, any member of the Soviet Embassy's personnel is 
generally regarded as a suspect." 

For LE FIGARO, this public disclosure of a list of CIA employees with position^ 

in the U.S. Embassy is not a journalistic success. In these times of Clockwork 0 g 

Sharon Tate, hostage, blackmail and kidnapping, to act in this manner is equivalent to 

delivering respectable men and women into the hands of some dangerous fanatics. 
aenveiAus . _ . . . - - v • El Gobierno norteamencano ha calific 

P ARIS 14. (Cronica retibida por tSlezJ do la divulgation de esas listas. de <ai 
Por segundo dia consecutivo, el dia- irresponsable, abyecto e incendia.no*. 

• rio de extrema izguierda, iLibera- experiencia muestra —adviertecl IJc.-arl 
tm Minin i\r rvTnru I 17Al!1tn jundado vor Jean-Paul Sartre, ha menta de Estado — gue la publtcacwn 

UH DARIO DE EXTREMA 1ZQU1ER" publicado una lista de supuestos agentes tales listas puede incitar a los fanaticos 

UII l/lHfvjw UL tniiVLiiM li-v* de la red francesa, con. centro de operacwr toda suerte de at agues personales c out 

JS1 DFVFIA !fK HF en Paris, de la Central intelligence ,iiplomdticos.i> La elusion se jeitere al ca 

UA KlV ELA LUj nUriDKLJ l»L 'Agency. En total. 44 personas, miembros de del pnmer secretarto de iaEmbajadant 

^ nP «*«i la Embaiada norteamericana en su mayo- -teamericona en Atenas, Richard wen 

IH\ Dr LA CIA EN ria. se han mostrado en esa picota publica asesinado por tres mdivMuos el pasado 

,Awu«IO let- Vi I. H. 1.11 CQJt nennbres, apellidos, direction, mt- dltiembrc, c.uando entraba en su cionl 

CO Alin A • mero de telefono / matricula. El jeje de la cilia. Ur. mes antes, el 25 oe noviemo 

v-;.: : rKAnUA antena parisisnse es, segun dicho peritiUco. el diario . extrem-.sta . eAthens News*, 

■ .-.'l s - 2 . . Euaen F Burastcller, matricula A 33037371. igual true ha 'techo ahora eLiberaito. 

«Le Fiaaro» considera peliarosa y domicillado eh el numero 47 de la avenida publicaba una lista de nueve mtemoros 
y ; „ . , . K de Georges Mandel. telefono 727-5203. En {a Embaiada norteamericana. acusados 

DOCO periodistica esta intormacion ja lista del Cue r no Diplomdt.ico acreditado 3 er agentes de la C. 1. A. y. en primer 
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MOTIVOS. — Para < Liberations, la pu- 
blicacidrt tie estas listas tforma parte del 
papel democratico que debe . dcsempenat, 
unaPrensa iibre*. «Listassimilares — agre- 
ga — han sido publicadas en Mejico, en 
Londres y en Estocolmo. La pasada se- 
mana--*Cambio 16* - reveld ■ el nombre de 
nueve agentes de la C. /. A. en Madrid. En 
breve,- la -.Prensaitaiiana t>- a publicaruna 
lista de 45 agentes norteamericanos que 
figuran come diplomaticos en Roma.* 5 

IQuien fncilita esos nombres y esos da-- 
tos pretisos? « Liberation * dice que sus lis- 
tas son el resultado d* ttres meses de in- 
vestigation* en Paris, en elaboration con 
s n equipo de norteamericanoa aasgueados 
p or las intervenciones clandestinas de su 
Gobiemo a traves del mundo*. El periodica 
no indica que ese equipo es - el titulado : 
Fifth State, que publica en los Estados 
Unidos un boletin confidential, *Counters- : 
py*. dedicado - la divulgation de toda. 
suerte de informaciones sobre las activida- 
des de la C.I.A. en el mundo. Una de las 
cdbezas de esa empresa er Philip Agre, ex 
egente da la C. I. A., que una vez que sa - 
lid de dicho servicio, en 1969, pasd cierto 
tlempo en Cuba, donde. al parecer, organi- 
26 todo su plan de action. Ahora, a la-.- 
eampena de Prensa. se une la salida de 
su libro, editado en Paris por Seuil. titu- 
lado cDiario de un agente secreto. Dies 
ados en la C. I. A.*. Como apendice de esa 
obra, a lo largo y lo ancho de 20 pa- 
ginal, se titan varios centenares de nom- 
bres. «j efes, agentes y colaboradores de 
la C. I. A„ asi como las organizations con-: 
troladas, financiadas o influidas por la or- 
ganization ■>. 

«La revelation de las' criminales • activl - 
dades secretes (de la C.I.A.) —dice *Li- 
bsration * — adapta ei cardcter de una obra 
de salud publics*. Y subraya: <Se nos dird; 
£Por que se oeupan ustedes de la C.I. A. y 
no de la K.G.B.?* La respuesta es inau- 
dita; tPorque es mas fdtil de localizar a 
los respohsables de la C.I.A. que a los 
.honorables corresponsales' sovieticos .» 

*No obstante — apostillan — todo miem- 
bro del personal de la Embaiada de la 
U. R. S. S. es, por principio, un sospechoso.* 

Para <Le Figaro *, esta divulgation publi- 
ca de una lista de funcionarios de la CJ. A. 
con puestos en la Embaiada norteameri- 
cana, no es un exito periodistico. «En los 
tiempos de las *naranjas mecanicasn, de 
las Sharon Tate , de los rehenes, de los 
chantajes y de los secuestros. actuar de 
ese modo equivale a librar a hombres y 
mujeres re&petables . en las manos de unos 
peligrosos exaltados.* — -INTERINO. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, London 
16 February 1976 

US DIPLOMAT’S 
ASSASSINS ‘ARE 
PALESTINIANS’ 

By Our Athens Correspondent 

Greek security authorities are 
reported to have identified the 
two masked, men who assassina- 
ted Mr Richard Welch, the 
American diplomat, in Athens 
last December. They are said to 
be Palestinians, identified by a 
young Lebanese woman. 

It is believed that the woman 
hoped to receive part of line 
£72,000 reward offered by the 
Greek Government. An Athens 
noospaper. V nuiitui which on 
Saturday reported details about 
the. case had to withdraw its 
first edition to avoid breaking 
the law which currently forbids 
public comment on the case. 

Mr Welch. 47. was “ personal 
assistant” to the American Ant*, 
bassador — though it was alleged 
he was the head of the C 1 A 
operations in Greece. He was - 
shot dead in front of liis home; 
after returning, with his wife,. 

, from a Christmas party. ■ , 
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The Disinformation Game 


By C. L, Sulzberger 

BRUSSELS — All rivaf intelligence 
Services practice private propaganda 
wars against each other. These feature 
smear campaigns, efforts to discredit 
each other’s agents, blackmail, traps 
designed to have opponents declared 
persona non grata in foreign countries; 
etcetera. • •’ 

The branch of the Soviet Union’s 
K.G.B. which handles such affairs is 
called the Disinformation Department 
or simply Department’ D. It is an 
imaginative and efficient body and its 
importance is growing. Only recently 
its roster has been approximately 
doubled and placed tinder the com- 
mand of a full general. ■ ' - 

In T 968 Department D arranged 
publication of a book in East Berlin 
called 1 “Who’s Who in the C.I.A.’’ and 
subtitled “A Biographical Reference 
Work on' 3,000 Officers of the Civil 
and Military Branches of the' Secret 
Services of the U.S. A. in 120 Coun- 
tries.” " Y •" 

■A foreword explained: “Never in the 
history of the U.S.A. has the influence 
of its intelligence system oh home and 
foreign policy been as great as it 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

is today,” a contention now echoed 
by many facets of non-Communist 
American opinion. 

' This book was a sloppy job. Its 
alphabetical listings included innocent 
people who bad nothing td do with 
the C.I.A. or its predecessor, the O.S.S. 
It also failed to name persons then 
believed to hold important jobs in the 
United States' intelligence community. 

Its publication was largely ignored 
ill the West but it was assiduously 
distributed in the third world. Depart- 
ment D had it called to the attention 
of almost every Afro-Asian chief of 
government. The impact was .extensive 
and stirred considerable suspicion- of 
America. 

’ Together with a sizable roll of genu- 
ine C.I.A. employees — such as the un- 
fortunate Richard Welch, recently 
murdered in Athens— -the book listed 
as “agents” the following: Lyndon 
Johnson, Hubert Humphrey, Cyrus 
Vance, Helmut Sonnenfeldt, James 
Killian, Dean Rusk, George Meany, 
-Robert McNamara, Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, Bill Moyers, Lawrence 
Eagleburgcr and Clark Clifford, 
i The presence of some of these names 
on the list was not as funny as it then 
seemed. When unfair suspicions were 
ignited, it disadvantaged American re- 
lationships abroad. It also hampered 
v’M.A. operations in some third world 

hi 63S. 

In 1968, the C.I.A. was widely, re- 


spected but the twinned traumas of 
Vietnam and Watergate largely be- 
smirched this image. The C.I.A. was 
shown to have distorted facts in Viet- 
nam and to have engaged in brutal 
operations. It was also shown to have 
violated its charter in Watergate. 

These disclosures shook the C.I.A. 
itself and undermined public respect 
for it. The atmosphere consequently 
developed presented Department D 
with what is called a “target of oppor- 
tunity” at a moment when the C.I.A. 
was weakened by lame, duck leader- 
ship.- A curious spate of information 
concerning C.I.A. operations was pub- 
lished in Greek, French, English, Ital- 
ian, Spanish and Dutch papers and 
magazines,- • 

Some of this clearly derived from 
American muckraking publications, 
some from the East Berlin . “Who’s 
Who,” some from shrewd scrutiny of 
diplomatic lists showing which Ameri- 
cans held diplomatic passports, and 
some from K.G.B. plants. Names tabu- 
lated were often accompanied , by ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers in 
order to encourage harassment The 
purpose was clearly to discredit C.I.A. 
and to destroy its agents’ cover. 

Undeniably this further eroded 
agency morale — a morale already un- 
dermined by the sudden fall from pub- 
lic esteem. Anonymous telephone calls 
in Europe warned: “Your, daddy’s 
next” or “You come after Welch.” 
Children were bewildered and em- 
barrassed; wives started to ask hus- 
bands if they . shouldn’t change ca- 
reers. 

This is exactly what Department D 
had. hoped for. To destroy the repu- 
tation of the C.I.A. inside the United 
States, to strip it of cover abroad and 
to- impair its morale can be assumed 
to be the K.G.B.’s goal with respect to 
its best-known adversary. . 

And that this should be abetted by 
an . upright ..body of., .citizens. . in .. -the 
;United States and other democracies, 
properly outraged at the C.i.A,’s wide- 
ly publicized mistakes, was something 
the Disinformation experts could hard- 
ly have imagined. Such voluble public 
indignation is unfamiliar to. K.G-B. of-, 
ficiaidom. 

Department D wants to wreck the 
1 C.I.A. for the following reasons, care- 
fully listed in the East Berlin “Who’s 
Who”: (1) - [It is]. “The largest and 
most influential intelligence service in 
the imperialist world.” (2) “Following 
a NATO Council decree of December 
1956 the intelligence service of the 
U.S. A. is the directive body for all 
intelligence services of the NATO Pact 
countries.” And (3) “The intelligenca 
service of the U.S.A. has always been 
the domain of the fanatical enemies of 
democracy [sic] and a stronghold of- 
the anti-Communists." 
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KSrf YORK TIMES 
22 Feb. 1976 

Of Secret Documents 7 

To the Editor: 

Let’s look more closely at the issue 
of commerce in secret documents, 
raised in the form of an attack on me 
in your Feb. 15 editorial, “Selling 
Secrets.” What you are really accus- 
ing me of is not selling secrets in the; 
customary, or Times way. 

Distribution of information, like 
other economic activities in a capitalist 
society, generates profit. That is true 
of information derived from govern- 
mental sources. It is especially true of 
information whose value is enhanced 
because it is not generally available. 

The Times, having had access to the 
same unreleased report of the House 
Intelligence Committee which is now 
a suojev'. i- controversy, reported ex- 
tensively on its contents, reaping prof- 
it in prestige, and possibly circulation. 

Do you consider that The Times was 
■ “selling secrets”? 

Or, do you wish to narrow the ques- 
• tion (though why?) to the text of the 
report, published elsewhere than in 
one’s place of usual employment? ” 
Then we are talking about some- 
thing like the paperback book pub- 
lished on the Pentagon Papers after 
they had been so brilliantly covered 
by The Times. Did that book represent 
“selling secrets?” 

My problem, which seems to have 
landed me in so much trouble, at least 
on The Times editorial page, was how 
to avoid making a profit. 

I found myself unexpectedly, be- 
cause of a surprise action by the 
House, in possession of possibly the 
only available copy of a report, bear- 
ing no classification on its face, its 
principal sensations already divulged, 
tied up in. a confused parliamentary 
situation. 

My problem was that doing nothing 
would mean that I would be suppress- 
ing a- report that might be interesting 
as a matter of public record. It had 
nothing more of national security 
significance, certainly nothing that 
would endanger any individual. 

But, because of the current climate 
about “secrets,” I was advised that 
finding a book publisher would be 
difficult! I was told that the one clear 
opportunity for publication was offered 
by Clay Felker, publisher of The Vil- 
lage Voice. 

I had then to consider, since taking 
■ money was unthinkable to me, whether 
Felker should be the sole beneficiary. 
If our system inevitably creates prof- 
its, should Felker enjoy them exclu- 
sively? 

So, I suggested It would be appro- 
priate for him to make some gesture 
to the free press idea which had ani- 
mated me by a “voluntary” contribu- 
tion to the Reporters’ Committee, 
which provides legal defense in First 
Amendment cases. 

Is it not really unbecoming, if not 
downright hypocritical, for a paper 
that has so successfully profited from 
secrets to apply a term like "launder- 
ing" to one who is trying to avoid a 
profit and divert it to a cause he 
believes in? Daniel Schorr 

Washington, Feb. 16, 1976 
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The CIA 


X o say, as some commentators have, that the Ford intelligence plan 
is only a small step forward is to miss the point. In fact the President is 
part of the problem. As the public and much of the Congress saw the 
issue, it was that American intelligence agencies had violated their 
charters, the laws of the land and the Constitution, and had succeeded 
j in keeping their actions secret for many years. From the point of view 

!of the intelligence agencies recent controversies were interfering with 

■their ability to gather and use information. They felt the need to 
; clarify their right to act and to be sure that future leaks would not 
occur to undermine their morale and restrict their actions. The Ford 
intelligence program, embodied in an executive order and a proposed 
bill, purports to deal with the problem of abuses. In fact it provides the 
intelligence agencies with clearer authority than they have everhad to 
! conduct surveillance programs in the United States and to hide their 
; activities behind a shield of secrecy backed up for the first time by the 
threat of criminal penalties. 

Perennial dissatisfaction with -the intelligence agencies became 
acute in late 1974 when The New York Times reported that the.CIA had 
conducted massive illegal domestic surveillance programs. A 14- 
mopth investigation of the charge confirmed it, the Rockefeller 
commission and the Church and Pike committees supplying documen- 
tation. The President in response would now specifically authorize 
activities that appear to violate the CIA charter. ... 

The executive order issued by President Ford authorizes the CIA to 
conduct a wide variety of programs in the US to gather information 
clandestinely from Americans and foreigners. The CIA will be free to 
conduct any legal activity it chooses within the United States aimed at 
foreigners. It is also authorized to infiltrate organizations, student 
groups for example, composed primarily of foreigners and connected 
with a foreign power, and to seek to manipulate the activities of such 
organizations. Its new right to investigate American citizens is almost 
as extensive. The CIA is authorized by the President's order to 
conduct physical surveillance (including eavesdropping on conver- 
sations) of present or former employees or contractors to protect 
intelligence sources and methods, individuals in contact with former 
employees or foreigners for the purpose of determining their identity, 
and American citizens outside the US acting on behalf of foreign 
powers or threatening national security. 

I The CIA is now to be permitted tocollect information 
Ion American citizens who are acting on behalf of 
foreign powers, who pose a threat to CIA installations 
and personnel, or who are believed to be potential 
sources or contacts. Such rationales were used by the 
CIA in the past to justify gathering information on 
| individuals who had no connection with the agency. 

| The Ford executive order also repeals sub silento, as the 
\ lawyers would say (that is, without acknowledging that 
it has done so) one of the few existing restrictions on 
the CIA. In 1967 when it was revealed that the CIA had 
had secret dealings with the National Student Associa- 
tion, foundations and universities. President Johnson 
issued an executive order prohibiting the agency from 
| having secret dealings with nonprofit organizations. 

| The new order permits such connections subject only 
ito the proviso, in the case of universities, that 
appropriate senior officials of the university and the 
CIA know about the arrangement. 

We learned about past abuses because present abd 
1 former officials of the CIA gave information to the 
press and Congress. The President's proposed secrecy 
legislation is designed to deal with that problem by 
2(RrfW8?&S 1 ? &A^l$P7^t)<flfS2Re0(fi^^OP6 fi ciaIs 
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with doubts about what is going on are to report to the 
CIA's inspector general who in the past has been 
concerned mainly with the preparation of cover stories, 
or to the CIA general counsel, who has specialized in 
developing theories to jus ti ry_CI Ajictiyiti es. If ei th.er.pJL 
these officials is equally distressed, he can report to a 
new oversight board of three members who have^ 
reached the average age of 7T without exhibiting tfiei 
slightest concern for pastintelligenceraSuses.: „ : 

If art official or former official takes his case to the 
Congress (except upon lawful demand of a committee) 
or to the press, he Is subject to indictment under the 
new criminal law proposed by the- President. The 
proposed statute covers only intelligence "sources and 
methods," but the CIA deSnes that phrase to cover 
virtually all of its activities. 

'■ Much is made of the- fact taabmembers of the press 
Would not be subject to thenew criminal penalties. Less 
has been said about the fact that journalists revealing 
intelligence secrets could be called before a grand jury 
and held in contempt for refusing to divulge sources. 

While the President did not presume to dictate to his 
former colleagues in the Congress how they should 
organize themselves he did suggest the creation of a 
small joint committee that would be told what the 


executive branch wanted it to know and that could 
release any information the President authorized it to 
release. Fortunately the Senate Government 
Operations Co'mmitteej.'in reporting out a resolution 
last week to set up a permanent Senate intelligence 
committee, refused to take the President's advice. Its 
resolution, in contrast to the President's program, is a 
significant first step toward bringing the intelligence 
agencies under constitutional control. The resolution 
directs the intelligence agencies to keep the committee 
fully informed and authorizes the committee to release 
information that in its judgment should be made public 
subject to an appeal to the full Senate by three members 
of the committee requested to do so by the President. It 
urges officials of intelligence agencies to report 
evidence of wrongdoing to the committee. The 
resolution directs the new committee to consider 
drafting legislated charters for each of the intelligence 
organizations. 

In light of what the President has authorized the 
intelligence agencies to do at home, we need such 
legislated charters, enforced by criminal and civil 
penalties. Only Congress can undo the harm of the 
Ford reforms. 
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the Culprits, Punishing the 


IN THE NATION 

By Tom Wicker 

One day after President Ford sent 
legislation to Congress proposing the 
criminal prosecution of Government 
employees who disclose certain kinds 
of classified information, the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced that it 
would not prosecute Richard Helms, 
the former Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, for his role in a 1971 burglary. 

The Helms decision is being defend- 
ed on two grounds — that there was 
“insufficient evidence" and that the 
break-in might have been within the 
Ci.A.’s authority. The contrast be- 
tween this judgment and Mr. Ford’s 
proposed legislation is nevertheless 
striking and symbolic of the instinct 
for self-preservation that seems to 
pervade the Government’s actions, no 
matter what President or which party 
dominates it. 

The net effect of Mr. Ford’s pro- 
posals for “reforming” the C.I.A. — an 
effect dramatized by the Helms deci- 
sion— is to give greater protection ta 
those known to have abused their stat- 
utory powers, while proclaiming that 
those who disclosed those abuses will 
be prosecuted as felons if they do it 
again. The next time the C.I.A. ex- 
ceeds its authority, anyone who “blows 
the whistle” in the public interest will 
be committing a criminal offense, 
while those who perpetrate the abuse 
will be protected by enforced secrecy, 
and, in most cases, will be guilty only 
of violations of an executive order 
rather than of the criminal law. 

They may not even be guilty of that 
limited transgression. For what this 
President orders today — that, for ex- 
ample, the C.I.A. should not open and 
read your mail— he or some other 


President can revoke tomorrow, and 
in secrecy at that, under pain of crimi- 
nal prosecution of anyone who might 
make an unauthorized disclosure of 
this development in the collection and 
evaluation of information. 

White House briefers contend that 
it will not be necessary in future for 
public-spirited intelligence officials 
who want to prevent abuses to make 
public disclosures. Instead, they argue, 
such officials could make authorized 
complaints to the new oversight board 
appointed by the President to act as a 
brake on the C.I.A. and other agencies. 

But there’s been a somewhat over- 
sight board— the Foreign Intelligence) 
Advisory Board — since the early 1 
1960’s, without noticeable effect on 
massive illegitimate domestic opera- 
tions by the C.I.A. Look what would 
happen, moreover, if in the future some 
C.I.A. man took a complaint about 
illegal activities to the new oversight 
board: 

cj The board, receiving such a com- 
plaint, is supposed to recommend to 
the Attorney General that he punish 
or prosecute those involved. 

q But the Attorney General could 
decide only to report the matter to 
the President. 

<3 in that event, sanctions— if any — 
would be decided upon within the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The case of Richard Helms tells us 
a great deal about the likelihood that 
an Attorney General appointed by a 
President would prosecute rather than 
turn the matter over to that President 
— who would have an obvious interest 
in keeping as secret as possible abuses 
carried out by an agency for which he 
was responsible, periiaps by officials 
he had appointed, and— witness Rich- 
ard Nixon — in which he himself might 
be deeply Implicated. It is not even 


*5 ^< 50 ,' 


certain that the oversight board— it- 
self appointed by the President — 
would act on complaints of abuses by 
others of his appointees. 

At his news conference, Mr. Ford 
assured us that he would never toler- 
ate abuses by intelligence agencies. 
Even if that is' taken at face value, 
it cannot bind future Presidents — Mr. 
Ford said he “hoped” only trustworthy 
types would be elected, as if hopes 
were safeguards — nor even cover Ford 
Administration appointees who might 
misguidedly insulate him from knowl- 
edge of what was happening in his 
own house. 

If intelligence abuses are to be pro-, 
vented, narrowly defined missions for 
and limitations on the agencies in- 
' volved must be set forth in legislation, 
not revocable Presidential guidelines; 
oversight powers must be firmly vest- 
ed in a Congressional body neither ap- 
pointed by, nor beholden to the 
executive branch, and capable of in- 
fluencing policy decisions not just 
reviewing them; and the right of a 
public servant, if all else fails, to make 
public disclosure of secret abuses must 
be maintained. The Ford proposals fail 
all three tests so thoroughly that they 
can only have been designed to do so. 

Mr. Ford has contrived, moreover, 
the strategic myth that the real prob- 
lem is “the irresponsible and danger- 
ous exposure of our nation’s intelli- 
gence secrets.” Its purpose is to divert 
opprobrium from the culprits to theiri 
accusers, and the culmination of the 
strategy is in these Kafkaesque “re- 
forms” that would largely prevent 
further disclosure while doing littla 
about what was actually exposed— 
not vital secrets but the blunders, 
abuses and crimes of the C.I.A. 
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WHERE IS THE TRUTH? 






ars: 


ores 


1 WASHINGTON— Is the CIA, as its 
supporters contend, a well-controlled 
agency dedicated to advancing the 
cause of freedom everywhere? 

Or is it, as its critics contend, a 
reckless rogue trampling into forbid- 
den fields, making America the 
bogeyman of the world? 

Where does the truth lie? • 


William E. Colby stared into the 
winter morning outside his living 
room window and, like a spy in from 
the cold, talked wistfully of what 
' might have been. 

"I had sort of hoped," he said, "that 
these skeletons might remain in the 
I family closet" 

They hadn’t. One by one, slowly, 
painfully, the skeletons were dragged 
from the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy's closet during Colby's three years 
as director. ' 

Assassination plots. Burglaries. 
Mail openings. Domestic surveillance. 
Secret* armies. Undercover cash for 
foreign politicans. Covert attempts to 
overthrow other governments. 

i Last month, the revelations ended 
Colby's quarter-century career with 
the CIA. He had little to do with 
most of the misdeeds, but he displays 
no visible bitterness about his ouster. 

Turning from the window to lean 
back on a gold-colored sofa, Colby 
| argued in quiet tones that the CIA's 
sins were paraded before an Ameri- 
can public ill-prepared for the disclo- 
sures because it had "no frame of re- 
•ference for intelligence, except spy 
novels." 

So, retired to a modest and un- 
guarded suburban home, he is writ- 
ing a book — not a spy novel, but a 
serious book he hopes will place the 
agency's operations in historical per- 
spective. 

Too much of the debate raging 
around the agency, he said, has cen- 
tered on "didcily little things" such as 
a "minuscule number" of burglaries 
committed in the United States by 
CIA operatives. 

Instead the debate should take a 
broader view, "looking at the sweep 
... at the strategic impact over 
many years," he said. 

A sample of Colby's perspective: 
"The Bay of Pigs obviously was a 
disaster, but take yourself back to' 
the early Ws when wc were con- 
cerned that the Cuban revolution 
would spread like wildfire through 
Latin America. ... . 


BY GAYLORD SHAW 

Times Stall Writer 

>IA as its "Th at wa s the day of Che Guevara, 
controlled the romantic, the guerrilla who 
nrinp the would turn the whole continent hos- 
re ? 5 tile to the United States — there was 

‘ , a serious assessment that this was. a 

ontend, a 

an fnrhiH possibility, 

^ "So we put together a program, 

jrica tne w hich was a political program 
- . ; through the OAS (Organization of 

American States), an economic pro- 
gram through the Alliance for 
1 into the Progress. 


"There was some military aid, and 
there was some CIA work both in in- 
telligence and in support of some of 
the forces to prevent the rise in ter- 
rorism and guerrilla activity. 

"At the end of the period, in 1975, 
Latin America is no garden, but it 
hasn't been turned totally hostile to 
the United States under Cuban lead- 
ership 

"You can't say it was the CIA 
alone, but the CIA, I think, made a 
contribution in a number of countries. 

"... It's been worthwhile." 


Across the Potomac, in another urged by the t 
Washington suburb, another spy in )Rep. Otis G. Pik 
from the cold has already written a blaze of controvi 
book giving his perspective of the |ly-released final 
agency’s operations. Victor iMarchet- Debate on in 
ti, who resigned after 14 years as a months, perhaps 
CIA analyst and executive, co-au- -folding saga of tl 
thored "The CIA and the Cult of In- came such an en 
telligence." 

This is his historical perspective: , . M <- Trnrr 

" . . ; The real CIA is a clandestine : JyZ mother 
organization, as it has been from the 7 . . ck ,, 

very beginning. If one looks at the i SS , 
CIA's predecessor, the wartime Office ^ before ta | e . 
of strategic Services, one finds that M iniltP - ticker 
its primary activities were covert ac- *arlv 

tion and counterespionage. Espion- FinaUy ’ nearly 1 
age, or spying, was relatively unim- 
; ■'•riant' as the OSS concentrated on trying to create guer- 
rilla movements in occupied territory. When the CIA was 
formed in 19-17, the operatives— most of whom had 
served in OSS— quickly got control of the agency, and 
they have held on ever since. 

"Over the years, the CIA has, of course, greatly ad- 
vanced the arts of espionage, counterespionage and covert 
action. But it has been covert action — interference in an- 
other country's internal affairs — which has been the most 
highly developed . . ■. partly because the operatives who 
ran the agency were not very interested in espionage. 

"These men preferred causing events to happen in 
foreign countries, whether 'destabilizing' leftist govern- 
ments in Chile, Guatemala and Iran, or secretly streng- 
thening repressive regimes in Vietnam, Brazil and the 
Dominican Republic . . . What the CIA’s operatives really 
like to do is play 'the game of nations’ ..." 

Whom to believe? .» ~ 


In an attempt to answer that question. The Times inter- 
viewed friends and foes of the CIA, reviewed the findings 
of investigating congressional committees and examined 
i government documents dating back three decades. The 
result was a bundle of contradictions: 

1 — The CIA has, in fact, committed some colossal blun- 
|ders, damaging both U.S. policy and America's image 
(abroad. 

— Yet the agency has silently scored some long-term 
triumphs, helping build a foundation for today's uneasy 
! detente. 

— The CIA has strayed far from the limited charter en- 
visioned by its founders, secretly expanding its scope of 
operations without precise legislative authority. 

— Yet the agency has been responsive, perhaps too re- 
sponsive, to the desires of its presidential overseers. 

— The CIA has at times been plagued by waste' and 
(bureaucratic bumbling, spending millions of dollars on 
questionable projects. 

— Yet the agency's staff includes the world's foremost 
experts in fields from architecture to zoology, a quiet 
corps sincerely dedicated to furthering America's interests. 

— The CIA is such a mass of contradictions that it is lit- 
tle wonder that pollster Louis Harris last month found 
'"much doubt and confusion among the American people" 
questioned about recent intelligence revelations. 

"On the one hand, it is clear that the public no longer 
|trusts the CIA and FBI to operate on their own, for fear 
that they will engage in excesses of the kind that have 
been revealed," Harris reported. "On the other hand, peo- 
ple are aware that the two agencies need to conduct their 
activities in a reasonable amount of secrecy." 

"Somehow," he observed, "the contradiction will have 
to be worked out." 

; But how? 

■ President Ford offered his answer last week, proposing 
a mild set of reforms such as a new oversight committee 
-within the executive branch, a legislative ban on peace- 
time assassination of foreign leaders and on domestic 
snooping, and tougher laws against leaking official secrets. 

The Senate Intelligence Committee, chaired by Sen. 
(Frank Church <D-Ida.) r will make its recommendations 
next month, probably calling for much tighter controls of 
.the intelligence Establishment. Tightened controls were 
urged by the House Intelligence Committee headed by 
)Rep. Otis G. Pike (D-N.Y.) before it died this month in a 
blaze of controversy over who leaked its yet-to-be-formal- 
jly-released final report. 

Debate on intelligence operations will continue for 
months, perhaps years. As it does, a study of the still-un- 
folding saga of the CIA offers clues to how the agency be- 
came such an enigma. 


! ' Harry S Truman was unhappy and in a hurry. His 90- 
year-old mother was lingering near death in Missouri, but 
: he was stuck at Washington National Airport, waiting for 
aides to bring him just-passed legislation he wanted to 
sign before take-off. 

Minutes ticked by that sultry, 86-degree July afternoon. 
Finally, nearly half an hour late, the aides arrived with 
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the National Security Act of 1947. Truman hurriedly 
signed it, and his DC-3, "The Sacred Cow," rumbled down 
the runway. 

The President's mother died before he reached her bed- 
side the day the CIA was bom. 

The idea of a central agency for intelligence-gathering 
was conceived in the ashes of Pearl Harbor — which 
would not have been such a surprise if a single govem- 
,ment agency had then existed to piece together the bits of 
pre-attack intelligence collected by several agencies. 

: Its gestation period was World War II. when men of the 
.'OSS proved the value of a unified intelligence operation. 

In January, 1946, Truman replaced the OSS with a Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority, which would make policy, 
and a Central Intelligence Group, which would carry it out. 

The arrangement did not work. The CIG was run jointly 
by the departments of State, War and Navy, and before 
long it was beset by bureaucratic strife. 

Truman asked aides for suggestions and eventually set- 
tled on a plan for a Central Intelligence Agency, responsi- 
ble to the President and a new National Security Council. 
The plan was not universally hailed— Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall bluntly warned the President that 
"the powers of the proposed agency seem almost unlimit- 
ed and need clarification." 

Nevertheless, Truman sent the proposed National Se- 
curity Act to Congress in February, 1947. His legislation 
was devoid of details on the CIA's duties, stating merely 
that it would take over the functions, personnel and prop- 
erty of the CIG. 

Some members of Congress were skeptical. 

Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R-Ohio) said he didn't want 
any President "to have a Gestapo of his own." He asked at 
a committee hearing whether the new agency "might pos- 
sibly affect the rights and privileges of the people of the 
United States." 

"No, sir," answered Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, director 
of the interim intelligence body. "I do not think there is 
anything in the bill, since it is all foreign intelligence, that 
can possibly affect any of the privileges of the people of 
the United States." 

"There is no danger of that," added Vannevar Bush, 
chairman of the Joint Research and Development Board. 
"The bill provides clearly that (the CIA) is not concerned 
with intelligence on internal affairs, and I think that is a 
safeguard against its becoming an empire." 

Congress decided to specify that the CIA "shall have no 
police, subpoena, law enforcement powers, or internal se- 
curity functions." But another provision of the act— that 
the CIA was to "perform such other functions and duties^ 

related to intelligence affecting national security" as 
might be directed by higher authority— left open the door 
for the CIA to engage in foreign political action and clan- 
destine political warfare, operations never mentioned in 
the congressional debate. 

"Probably no other organization of the federal govern- 
ment has taken such liberties in interpreting its legally as- 
signed functions as the CIA," says Prof. Harry Howe Ran- 
som of Vanderbilt University, one of academia's top ex- 
perts on intelligence. 

"Only by seriously distorting the meaning of the term 
’intelligence' is it possible to find statutory justification for 
the wide range of strategic services that CIA has come to 
perform," Ransom added.. 

Truman did not object to the vague "other functions 
and duties" clause inserted by Congress, and he later re- 
gretted it. His second thoughts were recorded by biogra- 
pher Merle Miller, who quoted Truman as saying many 
years later: 

"I think it was a mistake, and if I had known what was 
going to happen. I never would have done it. I needed 
. . /at that time a central organization that would bring 
all the various intelligence reports wc were getting in 
those days, and there must have been a dozen of them, 
maybe more, bring them all into one organization so that 
the’ President would get one report on what was going on 
in various parts of the world. 

"Now that made sense, and that's why I went ahead 
and set up what they called the Central Intelligence 
Agency. But it got out of hand ... As nearly as I can 
make out, those fellows in the CIA don’t just report oft 


wars and the like, they go out and make their own and 
.there's nobody to keep track of what they're up to." 
f Truman's comments are puzzling in light of subsequent 
disclosures that secret directives issued during his Pres- 
idency nudged the infant CIA into political operations 
abroad. 

The key document approved by Truman's National Se- 
curity Council, known as NSC 10-2 and dated June 18, 
1948, remains classified today. But author-journalist David 
Wise, a leading authority on the subject, has reported 
that NSC 10-2 ushered in a new era of covert actions by 
authorizing the CIA to undertake "special operations, pro- 
viding they were secret and small enough to be plausibly 
denied by the government." 

Covert political operations were Truman’s answer to a 
dramatic escalation in the cold war in 1948. Robert J. Do- 
novan, an associate editor of The Times who was then re- 
porting on the Truman Presidency, recalls the mood of 
the capital at the time: 

. . Th e Soviet Union shook Washington to its founda- 
tions in February, 1948, by seizing complete control of 
Czechoslovakia through a coup by the Czech Communist 
Party. Washington was frantic that the Communists also 
would gain control of Italy in forthcoming elections . . . 
By the end of March, Soviet forces blockaded all land and 
water approaches to Berlin. 

"Washington was permeated with the feeling that 
something' more had to be done to influence a dangerous 
situation abroad ..." 

t As one cold war crisis piled upon another, the CIA be- 
came the vehicle for doing "something more" about the 

■ Communist threat. The seriousness with which U.S. offi- 
.cials viewed the threat is illustrated in this' passage writ- 

■ ten at the height of the cold war by Allen W. Dulles, CIA 
director from 1952 to 1961: 

"In the Soviet Union, we are faced with an antagonist 
who has raised the art of espionage to an unprecedented 
height, while developing the collateral techniques of sub- 
version and deception into a formidable political in- 
strument of attack. No other country has ever before at- 
tempted this on such a scale. These operations, in support 
of the U.S.S.R.'s overall policies, go on in time of so-called 
.thaw and under the guise of coexistence with the same' 
vigor as in times of acute crisis. Our intelligence has a ftia- 
jor share of the task of neutralizing such hostile activities, 
which present a common danger to us and to our allies." 

In this atmosphere, the CLA’s expansion of covert opera-, 
tions was inevitable. 

"During the past 25 years,” Wise recounts, "there was 
no year in which some major secret CIA operation was. 
not taking place in some country somewhere in the world., 

"It is also safe to assume that if this- many covert opera- 
tions have become public knowledge, many others, both 
’successful’ and unsuccessful, have not." .„ 

Wise has compiled page after page on the CIA's covert 
operations. Add to it the latest findings of congressional 
committees, and the list becomes a generation-spanning 
chronology of clandestine activity. A partial compilation: ' 

Burma— From 1949 to 1961, the CIA supported about 
12,000 Nationalist Chinese troops who fled to Burma 
when the Communists gained control of mainland China. 
The U.S. ambassador, unaware of the CIA's involvement; 
repeatedly rejected Burmese protests. 

China — In the early 1950s, the CIA parachuted guerrilla 
teams into the People's Republic of China. Two American 
agents were captured in November, 1952, and were held* 
for 20 years, until the United States finally admitted they 
were CIA agents. 

Iran — In 1953. the CIA organized and directed the coup 
which overthrew Premier Mohammed Mossadegh and re- 
turned the shah to the throne. Mossadegh had nationa- 
lized the Iranian oil industry, but after he was over- 
thrown American companies for the first time were per- 
mitted to tap Iran's oil deposits. 

Guatemala— In 1954, the CIA engineered the overthrow 
of the Communist-influenced government of President Ja- 
cobo Arbenz Guzman. U.S. arms and a CIA-supplied air 
force brought Col. Carlos Castillo Armas to power. 

Indonesia — In 1958, another CIA-sponsored air force 
based in the Philippines supported rebels in the Celebes 
who were trying to overthrow President Sukarno. 

Congo — In 1960, the CIA plotted to assassinate Pres- 
ident Patrice Lumumba, even sending poisons to the Con- 
go. A few months later. Lumumba was killed by Congo-. 
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lese rivals, and the Senate Intelligence Committee con-" 
eluded there was no evidence that the CIA was involved 
in his death. But the CIA remained active in the region, } 
and in 1964 provided planes to help suppress a revolt ; 
against the government of the Congo, now known as Zaire.; 

Dominican Republic— During 1960 and 1961, the CIA 
supported dissidents who, on May 31, 1961, assassinated 
dictator Rafael Trujillo. Some U.S. agents knew of the 
murder plans, and American officials furnished the dis- 4, 
sidents with three pistols, although it is unknown wheth- 
er they were used in the assassination. TV*.-,’.' 

'Cuba— From 1960 through 1965, the CIA was involved 
i» several plots to assassinate Premier Fidel Castro, at one. 
point enlisting the aid of Mafia leaders. And in 1961, a bri- 
gade of Cuban exiles trained and supported by . the CIA 
landed at the Bay of Pigs in an ill-founded attempt to 
overthrow Castro. Most of the invaders were, captured or 
Hied, and four U.S. pilots flying for the CIA! died in the, 

-s ih® agency's best-known disaster/..;'.'..' 15- ; . . '•/;'/* 

- Brazil— in 1962, the CIA spent a reported $20 million to 
support hundreds of gubernatorial, congressional, state 
and local candidates- in an attempt to deny leftist Pres- 
ident Joao Goulart control of the Brazilian Congress. : , 
Vietnam— In 1963, the CIA had secret contacts with a. 
group of generals who staged a coup in which. President:, 
Jlgo'Dinh Diem was killed.- Later, as UB. involvement in' 
."Vietnam deepened, so did the CIA's role. Among the acti- ;r 
.vities was the Phoenix program, designed to neutralize 
the Viet. Cong, Colby,. who- headed it, later told'Congress | 
that at least 20,587 persons were killed under the program, i 
Chile^-In 1964 and' again in 1970, the CIA' channeled 
substantial funds into Chile to oppose the presidential can- i 
didacy of Salvador Allendel. Allende lost in .1964 but won-} 

Jin 1970. He died in a 1973 coup. " , ’Jvl 

: Laos— Beginning- in. 'the -1950s and continuing until : 

1973, the CIA was enmeshed in Laos. It equipped and di- 
rected a guerrilla army ini a secret war. which congres- 
sional critics charged was waged by "The king’s men . . 
the President's Army" without congressional authorization. 

Italy— Starting after World War H, the CIA pumped 
Snillions. of dollars: into oneJtalian election-campaign after- 
another in an effort to thwart Communist candidates. In 
1972 alone, the House Intelligence Committee reported, 

?in r milli on went to Italian politicians and political parties 
^although itjwasidone. over the, objections of the CIAJs- 
station chief. :. 

l Angola— The CIA told House investigators it spent $31 
million in’ 1975, to. support pro-Western factions fighting. 
Soviet-backed forces in the Angolan war. But the agency 
fniH none of its personnel was directly, involved in the war/ 

'■f c *' T&bt - & \!^r> w •; :.*! ■ 

^ iWho authorized this string. of secret political actions? ; vd 
ft In many cases, the record shows, the orders came di- 
Kctly from the Oval Office. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, for example, wrote in 
Bis memoirs that he personally, dispatched U.S. aircraft to : 
aid in overthrowing the leftist Guatemalan government in 
■1954. V ... ■ 

* ■ President John F. Kennedy gave the final go-ahead for • 
tiie Bay of Pigs invasion in -1961; The Church, committee 
said it had no conclusive evidence that Kennedy personal- 
ly knew of attempts to assassinate Castro. But one CIA of- 
ficial recalled how Richard. Bissell, the agency’s deputy di- 
rector in 1961, was "chewed out in the Cabinet Room in 
the White House by both the President (John Kennedy) 
and the attorney general (Robert Kennedy) for, as he put 
it, sitting on his ass and not doing anything about getting 
rid of Castro and the Castro regime." “ 

President Richard M. Nixon personally ordered the 
CIA’s 1970 Chilean action. Richard Helms, then CLA direc- 
tor, said: "The President came down very hard that he 
wanted something done, and he didn't much care how 

II 

* 'This was a pretty all-inclusive order," Helms told sena- 
tors last year. "If I ever carried a marshal's baton in my ■ 
knapsack out of the Oval Office, it wa3 that day.!' 

Colby said the CIA "conducts such activities only when 
"specifically authorized by the National Security Council 
a body headed by the President and including such offi- 
cials as the secretaries of state and defense. "Thus,” he 
added, "CIA covert actions reflect national policy." y. - - 
In practice, however, many CIA covert projects are ap- 
proved at a lower level— namely by a panel of subcabinet 
officials known as the Forty Committee (for the number 
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on the directive setting 8s membership) and earlier called 
the 303 Group (for the room.where it met). . ' - 
The House Intelligence Committee. studied the -Forty 
Committee's approval-procedures and concluded that dur- 
ing the Watergate gra the panel became a "rubber stamp” 
for Nixon and Henry A. Kissinger, then the President's 
assistant for national security affairs. - ' 

"From 1965 to 1972, a majority of approvals (for covert 
operations) occurred subsequent to a formal committee 
meeting, although many telephonic approvals also took 
place during this period.* the congressional report said, 

- : "In 1972, the process became quite informal, often in- 
volving mere notification to members that an operation 
had already been set in motion by the President . . . One 
formal meeting was held in 1972, none in 1973 and 1974. 
.This process <fi&notbegin to reverse itself :until 1975 " it. 
’.'said/ f "gfisz* * 

TFLast wee£ President Ford changed the Forty Commit- 
■tee’s name to theyOperations Advisory Group and added 
two Cabinet members— the attorney general and the di- 
rector’ of the Office of Management and Budget— as offi- 
cial observers to help guard against future abuses. .. .. - 

The House committee found that the number of covert 
operations had dwindled during the last decade. Colby has 
reported the same trend. saying:. ! » 

•"Our involvement has been reduced in many areas, in 
part,.! might add, by the fact that many of the Commu- 
nist efforts during those years (the 1950s and 1960s) were 
unsuccessful.... -' /.-/ y 

"I do not-say that we do not now conduct such activi-j 
ties. I merely state that they , . . require only a small pro- 
portion of our effort at this time." . . ~ ; 

Colbysaid that only 5% of the CLVs effort is spent "on 
anything other than pure intelligence." The agency's crit- 
ics dispute this. Marchetti, for instance, who was execu- 
tive, assistant to the agency's deputy director, contends 
that roughly two-thirds of the CIA's estimated 15,000 em- 
ployes and two-thirds of its secret budget— believed to to- 
tal about J$750 million annually— "are directed, toward 
clandestine operations ami their support." "" r* i ■ 
Many former CIA officials say the agency’s most vital 
function is the condensation and analysis of the millions 
of bits of intelligence flowing daily into its headquarters, _ 
' a park-like complex in Langley, Va. " 

This work, performed by political scientists, historians, 
linguists, engineers, physicists qnd other experts, "is much 
closer to academic research than espionage," one former 
official said. 

From the analytical process comes "a digest of what it 
all means and an estimate of what its consequences could 
be," said John A. McCone, CIA director from 1961 to 1965. 

"Preparing this body of literature in its various forms is, 
in my opinion, the most important activity of the agency," 
McCone wrote recently in. TV Guide. "It is certainly the 
least publicized." 

Sometimes, however, the CIA's estimates are wrong. 

The agency was embarrassed, for instance, by its failure 
to predict the outbreak of the 1973 Middle East war. Af- 
terwards, an internal GA study found: "The principal 
"■! conclusions concerning the imminence of hostilities . . . 

; were — quite simply, obviously and starkly— wrong." 
j Five years earlier in Vietnam, the CIA erred in assess- 
: ing enemy strength and intentions. "Warning of the Tet 
offensive had not fully anticipated the intensity, coordina- 
tion and timing of the enemy attack," the agency said in a 
postmortem. 

More recently, doubts have been cast on the accuracy 
of CIA estimates of Soviet arms spending. The Washing- 
ton Star reported this month that the agency was revising 
upward, perhaps by 100%, its estimate of the percentage 
of Soviet gross national product devoted to defense spend- 
ing- 

Ironically, this error reportedly became apparent be- 
cause of a major intelligence breakthrough. The CIA ob- 
tained, by undisclosed means, Soviet leaders' own secret 
estimates of their country’s defense outlays. The figure 
was double previous CIA estimates, the Star said. 

Colby, McCone and others credit the CIA with major 
technological advances in intelligence-gathering. 

High-flying aircraft and new satellites "have been able 
to look down into fortress societies and record in startling 
detail what is actually developing," McCone said. Electro- 
nic sensing and tracking devices also make it possible to 
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gather data on tests of nuclear devices and military equip- 
ment "beyond otherwise impenetrable frontiers," he added. 

Because of these achievements, Colby said, the CIA 
played a major role "in laying the groundwork for the 
new period of detente which we pursue in our relation- 
ships with the Communist world today." 

Some months ago referring to the accord limiting 
strategic arms, Colby told a Washington seminar, "It- is 
clear that, thanks to some of the intelligence work of the 
past 10 or 15 years, we now have an agreement which de- 
pends upon the fact that we can monitor whether the So- 
viets are complying with it or not, which we were unable 
to do when our intelligence was so weak we had to ask 
for on-the-ground inspections." 

"I think that is a triumph for intelligence," he added last 
. week in the living room of his white brick home. 

As he sipped coffee from a cup with a delicate oriental 
design, Colby caikeci of his new work as an author trying 


, to place his past lifem historical perspective. 

He glanced back at the skeletons in the CIA closet. 

"None of these cases should have taken place, because 
it wasn't right ... but you have to understand the 
' thought processes ... the atmospherics . . . the pressures 
of those times." 

"That's my major theme ... At that time, intelligence 
was thought to be something somewhere outside the law, 
as it is in every other country. It really wasn’t expected to 
be part of the legal system, the legal struc ture . . . 

"Now ... it is being said: In America nothing is going 
to operate outside the law. Intelligence isn't any more 
than anything else. 

"We're in the process of working out the relationship 
between the law and the Constitution and the needs of in- 
telligence." 

Rising from the sofa, he straightened his rumpled blue 
sweater and escorted his visitors to the door. "Intelligence 
under the law — thatbwhat we'll have," he said. 
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The Fault With Ford’s Attack on Leaks 


• BY JOHN MARKS 

If it had been a crime to leak "classified" in- 
formation four years ago, as President Ford 
has now proposed, Richard Nixon might still 
be President of the United States. 

Nixon, after all, was forced out of office be- 
cause he and his associates were caught 
covering up such crimes as burglarizing a 
psychiatrist's office, sabotaging the opposition 
party and wiretapping newsmen. Aside from 
White House approval, these acts had some- 
thing in common: All touched in some way 
government intelligence agencies, and were 
tied to "secret" operations which the adminis- 
tration claimed were vital to "national securi- 
ty." 

Indeed, Nixon's first known step in conceal- 
ing the Watergate affair was to have pres- 
idential assistant H. R. Haldeman order the' 
CIA to inform the FBI that a thorough inves- 
tigation would endanger CIA operations. To 
its credit, the CIA cooperated for only a few 
days and then backed off. But Richard 
Helms, the agency’s director, was not about 
to become a whistle blower, and for months 
the CIA withheld important information 
about the affair. Happily, lesser bureaucrats 
subsequently leaked out much of the "classi- 
fied" story, and Nixon had to retire to San 
Clemente. 

Now, as if none of this had ever happened. 
Ford is urging Congress to pass a law that 
would jail leakers. Strangely, this is much 
harsher treatment than the President seems 
willing to dish out to officials whose abuses of 
power have been revealed by leaks. He not 
only pardoned Nixon, but also refused to 
prosecute those responsible for the illegal acts 
— domestic spying, assassination attempts, 
mail openings — unearthed by the Rockefeller 
commission. 

"To protect our security diplomatically, mil- 
itarily and economically," Ford said in pro- 
posing his plan to combat leaks, "we must 
have a comprehensive intelligence capabili- 
ty." Clearly, the President believes that leaks 
have endangered that capability. Yet, the re- 
cent disclosures that so enraged the Adminis- 
tration had nothing to do with the legitimate 
collection of intelligence. 


The leaks concerning Angola revealed that, 
once again, the White House and CIA were 
taking the country into a "secret war," and 
had already committed about $60 million of 
taxpayer money to the fighting. Other leaks 
indicated that since 1948 the CIA has made 
$75 million in secret payments to Italian polit- 
icians, and that the intelligence agencies have 
been understating their budgets to Congress 
by "three or four times." 

Ford may well have the best of intentions 
in this matter. Indeed, he has pledged that in- 
telligence agencies will not be misused while 
he is in office. Yet, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who worked to end the Vietnam war or to 
guarantee civil rights for all Americans — and 
who were thereby subject to government sur- 
veillance and harassment — have reason to be 
wary. Even if President Ford really does stop 
abuses, his proposal that leakers be impri- 
soned would, if enacted, remain in force un- 
der future Presidents who might be more 
willing to disregard the rights of citizens. 

According to Ford, the bill "would in no 
way prevent people from reporting question- 
able practices to appropriate authorities in 
the executive and legislative branches." 
Nevertheless, under the language of the Ford 
proposal, it would be a crime for a bureaucrat 
faced with what he considered an illegal 
"classified" order or action to complain to a 
congressman or senator— much less to the 
press. A bureaucrat could discuss the illegal 
deed with a congressional committee only if 
the committee directly asks about it, an un- 
likely prospect unless the bureaucrat broke 
the law by tipping the committee in advance. 

Within the executive branch, the President 
has designated the inspectors-general of the 
various intelligence agencies to be the watch- 
dogs against abuse. Yet, these same inspec- 
tors-general were supposed to play exactly 
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Marks is currently the director of the CIA 
Project at the Center for National Security Stu- 
dies in Washington. With Robert Borasnge he 
is the editor of a new book, "The CIA File." 


that role during all the years in which the 
agencies were involved in serious misconduct. 

As a final safeguard, the President has ap- 
pointed a new Intelligence Oversight Board in 
the- White House. It is supposed to perform 
the same function that the old Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board failed to carry out — 
in fact, two of the new board's three mem- 
bers served on the old body. Moreover, by ap- 
pointing only veteran cold-warriors— Robert 
Murphy, 81, Leo Cherne, 63, and Stephen 
Ailes, 63 — the President seemed to assure 
that those who may protest possible abuses 
would find the process difficult at best. 

Murphy, for example, was intimately in- 
volved in planning covert operations durhg 
his long diplomatic career. It is unlikely tht 
he would sympathetically receive a dissident, 
bureaucrat who believed the American peo- 
ple should be informed of new CIA plans to 
fight a secret war or destabilize a democrati- 
cally elected government. 

Similarly, Cherne, who has been involved 
with hard-line anti-Communist causes for 
more than 25 years, might be reluctant to ob- 
ject to a domestic surveillance program sup- 
posedly aimed at discovering foreign ties to 
American political groups. (The CIA's rationa- 
lization for its illegal domestic spying, was, of 
course, that it 'was intended to discover 
whether antiwar or civil-rights groups were 
receiving support from leftist governments 
abroad.) 

If the U.S. government is able to jail leak- 
ers, the public will probably receive less in- 
formation about what the government is ac- 
tually doing. Thus, official spokesmen will 
play an increased role in shaping the news. Of 
course, no abuse may occur, as Ford has 
vowed, but should a President or an intel- 
ligence chief want to conceal illegal actions, 
the Ford bill would make it extremely diffi- 
cult for the press to pry the truth loose from 
bureaucrats. 

If Congress now passes Ford's bill, it will, i.-i. 
effect, be laying the groundwork for future 
coverups. It docs not require a great deal cu 
imagination to envision Nixon sitting in Sr > 
Clemente and wishing with all his heart- the: 
he had had this bill to protect him. 
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Reform of the CIA? 


' autttttr SCHLESINCER Jr for the misuse of classification to conceal ship with a Chicago gangster Ev^ then he 

-sSSS SSi-SSr rSS 

abuses for a very long time. Another sort — - ' Mr. Bush s Qualifications 

of President would have proposed remedial Rnard of Contributors In this connection, I must dissent irom 


abuses for a very long time. Another sort 
of President would have proposed remedial 
action many months ago. Had Mr. Ford 
done so, he could have averted the frustra- 
tion that came to pervade the congres- 
sional hearings. It was this frustration that 
led some on the congressional side to turn 
to leaks as a means of creating pressure 
for reform. But Mr. Ford chose to delay. 
For all we know, he might never have done 
anything at all without the committees 
barking at his heels. 

The President’s proposals, though be- 


Board of Contributors 

Would Mr. Ford’s 
changes have in fact pre- 
vented the abuses the 
Church and Pike commit- 
tees have so usefully put on 
the record? 


those who question George Bush’s qualifi- 
cations for the CIA job. He has, in my 
judgment, the right qualifications-and I 
T mren not just his service at the UN and in 
poking but also his service in the House of 
Representatives and even at the Republi- 
can National Committee. What the CIA 
needs above all is top leadership respon- 
se to Congress and to public opinion and 
both accustomed and committed to our 
democratic process and constitutional or- 


— « , nr-nTinsals though be- law! Throughout American history ag- (jemocratic process and constitutional or- 

inc * ?? d ’rve careful grieved government employes have felt ^ The trouble with professional intelto- 

lated, arc ohatic a nd rightly so themselves morally justified in violating a e opera tives-William Colby was a re- 
he ^ T l^^nne orihe intSgence system of secrecy invoked (as they have exception -is that their prolonged 

corn muni tv S^oursetem^sthave some- conscientiously believed) by government immersion in the isolated, self-contained, 
community. O caoabiUtv for cov- against the national interest. In many of seH-justifying, hallucinatory world of de- 

LS these instances history has vindicated cept £ n and seC recy tends to sever their 
ert P°tical H inton Jence collection. He those who thought that Congress and the ]iats to reality. One reads with concern 
aS cmohlt c Ibout the way the people ought to know what their govern- ^ Mr . Bush’s new responsibilities will 

was les „ s itt^wer nerMps be- ment was doing. leave 'the day-to-day management of the 

agency has misused ts po , 2 e of The only excuse for Mr. Ford’s proposal ^n Cy ln the hands of his deputy director, 
cause he thinks e g because he does would be a dire and desperate state of na- j that th i s does not mean the recap- 
ting elsewhe, PP himself, tional emergency. Yet we went through tnre of operational control by the profes- 

he Slavs a good deS the Civil War and two world wars without 

more iiidienation about congressional leaks such a law. No disaster resulted. If we did ^ sum this does not appear a very im- 
more ind a not be no t need it in those infinitely more danger- ; plan of re£orm . would Mr. Ford’s 

the”be^ mood A m Tlrich ajp^ach the ous times, we certainly do not need It now. ^ g es have in fact prevented the abuses 
orob?em Surely TnV dispassionate ob- A second level of oversight is within the ^ Church and Pike committees have so 
problem. y y , that the abuses Executive Branch. Here Mr. Ford proposes pu t on the reC ord? The answer is 

^ht^S.^R2SiTiSde«Wy to formalize and tighten the process by “JV A Nixo „ intelligence Over- 
have harmed tiie i Republic consme ^ coyert operations are authorized, re- grtBoard might welPhave facilitated the 

more than the leaks. placing the old Forty Committee by a new Watergate cove r-up. No penalty is pro- 

The problem of overs g Operations Advisory Group. The new ^ for those who ignore the clearance 

,‘sidered in three levels. One’evel'sco ^ the old> ^ consist of over- ^ ss _ as it waa s0 flagrantly ignored in 

( gressional oversight Here Mr Fora wisely ^ harried of£icials whose pn . ^ the assassina uo n projects, for ex- 

1 recommends a single oversight committee mary responsibilities mainly lie elsewhere. . ne ver came up before the Forty 
thereby agreeing with Sen. Church rather Qne hopes rather wa nly that the formaliza- 0smmittee or its pred ecessors. If Mr. Ford 
than with Sen. Tower of his o\my y ’ tion of the process may induce them to wants to define new crimes, he would be 
he insists on the nght to control the over- ^ thege declsion3 more seriously than better advised to request a law making it a 
sight committee’s use of classified infor- thgy have done in the pas t. One hopes too cJfene when an of£icla i authorizes a covert 
mation. This would have the practical er- gj e qj A will submit all covert opera- 

i feet of making the committee informed but to ^ new up . It has no t botherec 

impotent. Sen. Church’s bill (S. 2893) pro- dQ so in the pas t. 


poses a different procedure. If the commit- 
tee thinks that the national interest re- 


that the CIA will submit all covert opera- operation in violation of the procedures set 
tions to the new group. It has not bothered ln his e3{ecu tive order. Nor, so far as 

to do so in the past. j can see> j 3 there any provision to 

Then there will be the three outside slrengthe n the inspector-general system 


here will be the three outside drengthen the inspector-general system 
l. The Intelligence Oversight has per£orined go lamentably in the 


why he disagrees: then, if he fails to per- coTltrol mech anisms and to receive reports moreover, the President totally ignores 
suade the committee, the President can i nS pectors-general. The basic idea mQst c ff cct ive way of bringing the CIA 

carry the question to the full Senate for lg soundi but it i oseg credibility when contro i. That is, of course, to cut its 

consideration in executive session. Perhaps ^ Jg exchlsively a presidential instrument, budget. For the obvious fact is that the in- 
in this case the Senate should ma e - wou j d be a f ar , far better idea if it had a tdhgence community has far too much 
cision, not by the majontyvoteassumed m sta(;ytory base and if the statut e required money, one consequence of having too 
the Church bill, but by the ' two-th r • s bipar ti sa n representation on the board and much mon ey is the temptation to- rush into 

qmred to override a ^ presidential • se „ at0 rial confirmation for its members, bizarre and profligate projects, like How- 

this presupposes that the ™ Such a statute should also, as Mr. Ford s ^ H ughes and the Glomar. Another con- 

- would not leak alon the way bu executive order does not, explicitly enjoin sequence is a lot of people sitting at a lot of 

penence of the Joint Atomic En gy C , wb0 think their agencies may be desks and trying to justify their existence 

mittee suggests ^loSg S law to carry their suspicions by thinking up things to do -like, for ex- 

tees, v hen they do n ^ ^ , the Oversight Board and assure them ample, dusting Castro’s shoes, in case he 

trated by the Executive, can b - otectioT1 when they do so. They !dt them outside his hotel room, with thal- 

sponsibiy. would ° of coU r sc be rather more likely to Hum salts in the expectation that this 

Mr. Ford’s New Laws blow their whistles to a board established would cause his beard to fall out and dc- 


[r. Ford S New Laws blow their whistles to a board establishea would cause nis oeara to 1.111 oui ana uc- 

Mr. Ford also wants the Congress to b Congress than to one appointed solely stroy his charismatic appeal. All the Par- 

pass some laws. These laws, far from re- b ^ Execu ti V e. kinsonian objections to bureaucracy apply 

ducing tiie scope of CIA activities, would A thlrd level js w ithin the CIA itself, is spades to the intelligence bureaucracy, 
give the agency new power and protection. The rccord make3 it indisputable that the Cutting the CIA budget in half would 
He spoke peculiarly in his press conference baa been sin gularly and fatally dc- eliminate most of this nonsense, release 

about statutes providing -judicial safe- factlV c n s mechanisms of internal con- mindless covert operators fqr, jobs as Hol- 

guards against electronic surveillance and nretends to have an inspector lywood script writers and compel the CIA 

mail openings”: but his legislative propos- ’ . . ffl the Rocke feiler concentrate thereafter on serious mat- 

als in fact seek judicial safeguards for conceded ^ast year, “was «"*. « ‘he collection and analys.s of 

these things, and his executive order ex- refused accesa t0 particularly diligence. - " 

pands CIA authority in other ways sensitive CIA activities.” The Intelligence Mr Sf-Mcsingcr is Albert Schweitzer 

Most ominous is h.s call for legislation . . „ u . - ‘ ihp ; ml,, 


pass some laws. Tiiese laws, far irom re- ^ E xecu tive. 

ducing tiie scope of CIA activities, would A t ] llrd i ev el is within the CIA itself, 
give the agency new power and protection. The record make s it indisputable that the 
He spoke peculiarly in his press conference a ^ cnry baa been singularly and fatally dc- 
about statutes providing -judicial safe- f “ cUv ' c ln its mechanisms of internal con- 


Most ominous is his -U^or illation = ^ — ^“nev^ ii^d m csti- 

tejSfeii to IntXnc^ccreta to reveai n«te the probab.e reaction of the Cuban nuiversUy of Nnv York and winner of 
such information improperly. This sounds People to the Bay of Pigs. John McCone ltztr Prizes in huston, and biography. He 
plausible enough on tiie face. However, it was never told about the Castro assimsina- jsaLso n member of the Journal s Hoard of 
assumes the infallibility of the system of tion projects until, two years after he had CmtnbiUors five .hsUnguM professors 
securltv classification Yet if we know become CIA Director, he read in a newspa- k*o contribute period,,; articles reflecting 
I anything, we know frpftfimech ^&mBeteaser'2(K)<1/e8/G)& peh^R^7^4 t 32R606l 

* * _____ — — - : or 7 

4j. .ilfe- 
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Schorr Suspended by CBS 
In Leak of House Report 


By RICHARD D. LYONS 

Special to The New York Tlmeg I 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 23— CBS the newsman. The House called 
News formally relieved Daniel for the investigation last Thurs- 
Schorr today of all duties as day by a vote of 269 to 115. 
a Washington correspondent -| J* 16 resolution, which was 

pending resolution of a Con-; stratX Democrat 

gressional investigation of hisj of upstate New York, it was 
leak of a House committee’s in-’ specifically stated that Mr. 
telligenoe report to The Village Schorr “may be in contempt of’ 
Voice. the House, or to have abused 

„ , ' , ... .. his privileges as an accredited 

Mr. Schorr will continue on co 5 rr £ po[K f ent there. 

the CBS payroll and maintain Representative John J. Flynt, 
an office in the network’s Democrat of Georgia, is chair- 
Washington bureau, but is for- man of' the group that will con- 
bidden to cover news events I s 'der the issue— the House I 

as an emnlnvpo of fho network- : Committee on Standards of Of- j 
as an employee ot the network, ficJal Conduct> usually referred. 

i Richard S. Salant, president! t0 as the House Ethics Com-i 
; of CBS News, said in a state-! m [ttee. . . j 

!ment issued in New York that One of the tangential issues | 
:Mr. Schorr was being relieved involved in the complicated, 

case is whether Mr. Schorr 


lof duties in “view of the ad- ^“ h r to' "have CBS News 
jversary situation in which’’ he bro f dcas t the report, and, if 
j is placed in pending govern- sU ch an offer was rejected, how 
! ment investigations. He refused widely Mr. Schorr sought to 
to elaborate on the statement, distribute the report elsewhere, 
(.although Marcia Stein, a Book Deal Failed ' . 

spokesman, said that the sus- Mr* Schorr has said that he 
pension would continue "until P™?** 't 


all litigation is out of the way.” 
Mr. Salant said in his state- 


House Select Committee on In- 
telligence, to The Village Voice, 
a New York Weekly, which 


-- a new IDlfV T vvtwcwj, 

Iment that the network “will | published it in two instalments 
support Mr. Schorr by provid-j earlier this month after the 
ing legal counsel insofar as in- j House voted on Jan. 29 not to 
vestigations relating to his CBS ! News said 

News activities are concerned. ; ^ the network was satisfied 
The statement added that tbat Mr- gchorr had broadcast 
CBS News would back Mr. as much of the report as it had 
: Schorr “against attempts to re- wanted. Mr. Schorr is known to 
| quire him to reveal the source have then approached a book 

(through which he obtained the ^‘il^Jnrmted^as a paper- 


report.” 


'the report printed as a paper- 
back. But the deal fell through. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
22 Feb. 1976 

'Am IN DRIVE 
: FOR SPYING CURBS 


* DacK, out. tile 

“These aspects of the matter and he delivered the report to 
involve fundamental issues of The Village Voice, rather than 
press freedom,” the statement to other n ®wspapersthat i 
£ aid requested that he give it to 

But Mr. Salant underscored th X. Schorr’s statement, which 
the network’s position that in was ’released earlier today in 
making the report available to New York, said in part: 

The Village Voice “Mr. Schorr “Experience has 

acted as an individual.” to^wS as a reporter 

,Mr. Salant s statement, and. while personally involved in a 
1 one by Mr. Schorr, were agreed controversy over reporters’ 
to today , at a meeting in New rights, and 1 accept that relity. 
York. Attending were Mr. “I -do not seek the legal con- 
Schorr, William J. Small, senior tests which may lie ahead, but 

vice president for news of CBS * ™ ,Tt S become 5 clear 
News; Joseph A. Califano, Mr. that ^ hat is invo lved beyond 
Schorr’s attorney, and lawyers spec ifie details of my action is 
for, the network. Mr. Califano tbe public’s continued right to 
is a former counselor to Presi- know in the face of a secrecy 
dent Johnson. ifcaeklash.” 

The scope of Mr. Schorr’s Mr. Schorr, who has a repu- 


dent Johnson. backlash.” 

The scope of Mr. Schorr’s Mr. Schorr, who has a repu- 
legal problems may become tntion here as a tenacious an 
, ° . , productive newsman, last ap- 

known tomorrow morning when P ^ on a CBS broadcast on 

a committee of the. House of- Feb 18 j^t wce k, CBS News 
Representatives meets in an p i aced him on general report- 
effort to determine how to pro- ing duties after the conroversy 
cede with its Investigation of broke out. 


favors Punishing Official' 
5 Who Deceive Public About j 
! Illegal Intelligence Acts j 


i Special to The New York Tima 

f WASHINGTON, Feb 21— The 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
fn a move reminiscent of its 
campaign in 1973 for the. im- 
peachment of President Nixon, 
is initiating a national drive to 
generate public support far the 
reform of the American intelli- 
gence community. 

; , The most radical of the or- 
ganization’s proposals, approv- 
ed last weekend by a 32-to-18 
vote of the union’s national 
board, will be its call for legis- 
lation making it a Federal fel- 
ony for a nonelected Govern- 
ment official knowginly- to de- 
ceive the public, 
j. Under draft statutes being 
prepared by A.C.L.U. l awyers , 
the penalty for such an offense 
would be the same maximum 
two-year jail sentence imposed 
on persons who falsify their 
Federal income-tax returns. • 
The 275,000-member civil 
liberties organization, which 
will push its drive with a na- 
tional advertising campaign and 
lobbying of Congress, is also 
calling for the abolition ot all 
covert intelligence activity and 
the appointment of a special 
prosecutor to watch over, the 
dozen or so agencies that make 
up the Federal intelligence com- 
munity. - - ’ 

Charles Morgan Jr., head of 
the union’s national office here, 
conceded in a telephone inter- 
view that, judging by the re- 
action of President Ford’s reor- 
ganization this week of the 
executive’s intelligence com- 
mand structure, he did not ex- 
pect Congress or the public to 
accept readily the need forsuch 
radical reforms. 

Protected Plan Proposal 
Among other things, Mr. 
Morgan said, the new drive 
will cal for statutory protection 
for Federal employees, such as 
Ernest Fitzgerald, who “blew; 
the whistle” to Congress or the 
public about official wrong- 
doing. Mr. Fitzgerald, a Penta- 
gon management expert, lost 
his job, and then regained it 
through court action, after he 
had disclosed a $2 billion cost 
overrun on the C-5A airplane. 

The prospective legislative 
package, for which Mr, Morgan, 
said no Congressional sponsors 
had yet been found, would also 
make it a criminal offense for 
public officials below the “min- 
isterial,” or Cabinet level, to 
fail to report to the special 
prosecutor evidence of criminal 
conduct by intelligence agen-| 


cm?" . i 

.Asked why the union on- 
sidered such maters to be civil 
liberties issues, Mr. Morgan . 
said that voting for public offi- 
cials was a constitutional right, 
that “people have to have in- 
formation to vote,” and that 
misstatements by public offi- 
cials or cover-ups of official 
wrongdoing limited or distorted 
the information available to the. 
electorate. 

,The proposal to “make it a. 
crime for a Federal official to 
deceive Congress or the public 
willfully about official illegal 
activities would apply to every 
employee of the executive 
branch. It would have its great- 
est impact, however, on the 
battalion of public information 
officers who act as liaison be- 
twen Federal agencies and re- 
porters. 

uch an official, Mr. Morgan 
said, “works for us.” 

-“He's suposed to tell us the 
truth.” He aded, “If he can’t 
tell us the truth, just say ‘no 
comment.” 

The resolution approved last 
Saturday by the A.C.L.U.’s na- 
tional board, meeting in New 
York City, declares the organi-i 
zation’s opposition to “the 1 
peacetime use of spies in the. 
collection of foreign intelli- 
gence,” and calls for the ending 
of. “clandestine governmental 
relationships” with private citi- 
zens and corporations. 

-The Central Intelligence 
Agency now has a number of 
“commercial cover” arrange- 
ments with American multina- 
tional corporations in which its 
operatives pose as business- 
men, journalists and the like 
in connection with their work. 

The union’s resolution would 
not affect the collection of in- 
telligence through technical 
means, such as reconnaissance 
satellites, Mr. Morgan said. 

A Limit to Reforms 

The reforms made public by 
President Ford on Wednesday 
do not affect the clandestine 
collection of intelligence 
abroad, nor do they prohibit 
covert political or military’ 
operations aimed at influenc- 
ing the internal affairs of an- 
other country. 

• Mr. Ford did, however, set 
up an Operations Advisory 
Group to approve and periodi- 
cally review, at formal meet- 
ings of its members, any co- 
vert activities in progress. 

The advisory group replaces 
in form and function the 40 
Committee, which had essen- 
tially the same responsibilities. 
But a new organization estab- 
lished by Mr. Ford is the In- 
telligence Oversight Board, de- 
signed to monitor the C.l.A. 
and other intelligence agencies 
for signs of illegal or improper 
activities. 

Mr. Ford met today for the 
first time with the three mem- 
bers of the oversight board — 
Robert D. Murphy, former 
Under Secretary of State, its 
chairman: Leo Cherne, an econ- 
omist, and Stephen Ailes, a 
former Secretary of the Army. 
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organization could excuse the collection of 
financial data on any U.S. business and the 
maintenance of a dossier on any Amenca. 

i.! riTT a ac riA rftl« 


For example, one item in the recent pub* 
lie controversy over possible Soviet viola- 
tions of the 1972 SALT agreements involv- 


By Herbert Scoville Jr. TTrmSS'fi'S. XeSoviet construction of additional 


President Ford’s prescriptions for re- 
arming the intelligence function are not the | ate could easily occur again. ^^frac\ion C was^obt:ained from satellite 

ikely to do the job that is needed. The preparation of the psychological pro- hotocra phy which is still considered 

A strong and effective intelligence com- {Ue Qn Daniel E Usberg and the supply of ed bv the intelligence community 

nunity is perhaps the most vital compo- ass i stance to Howard Hunt in connection , • widespread disclosure of its exist- 

lent of our national security system. The wfth the break .i n of Elisberg’s psychia- he p £ blic ^ even the Russians, 

■ecent revelations that our intelligence tr j st ’ s office would now be permitted by a y under the proposed statute an individ- 

md law enforcement structure from the clause w hich allows a foreign intelligence > commun icating such information 
president on down has trampled on the agency to provide “specialized equipment _ . . ^ cr i m inally liable because it 

privacy and rights of citizens at home and or tec h n ical knowledge for use by any , t re iates to still-classified intelli- 

interfered in the affairs of foreign govern- other federal department or agency.’ methods 

ments have not only damaged American . ,, anf i The law would essentially place a gag on 

' In order to monitor the legality and ine hundreds y thousands of 

Herbert Scoville Jr. is a former deputy propriety of operations ^ rsons m the government who have ac- 

director for research at the CIA, and until dent Fordestabhsheda new^hreeman t<) any intelligen ce since most or them j 
1969 was assistant director for science and Oversight Board, which would rep would have no way of judging when the re- j 

technology of the Arms Control and Disar- the attorney general and the president any , intelligence compromised sources ! 

Lament Agency. activities that raise senous questions S^^Siuess would be similarly j 

— about legality. Does President Ford sen- anj metnoas^ in^p ^ ^ any publica . j 

. . ously believe that this would stop any of intelligence not included in official j 

influence abroad, but also seriously lm- ^ dlegal activities of the past? Almost all hon of intdhg ^ t0 judicial 
paired our essential intelligence capabil- of th ese we re carried out with the approv- releases their SOU rces. 

ities. Moreover, in the course of these dis- al of the president, and in fact, in many action to disclosetneirsourc 

closures, the secrecy of some sensitive cases the pres ident or attorney general Furthermore, the proposed law a«ith 
intelligence sources and methods may were the spon sors of these activities. His izes prior restraint of any ?ucgea 

have been compromised. hope that the American people will elect a by the director of centra L inte lligc n 

On Feb. 18, President Ford issued an pi | siden t who will not abuse this responsi- (DCI) to be about to engage in any act 

executive order which established proce- g ility is not very reassuring. which will c0 " s ^tute a gelation a pnna 

gencescurces and meth • horror the questionable operations were taking Secrecv is an important requirement for 

JrtSX 8 Coomilin 0 and Place, to «" NBC ; jXteVf ‘foS Jg™ f “K theV.a.ls of a 

i m/psfi pared a endorsed covert actions by th • • conversation involving a small number of 


lected, collated and ^distributed miorma- " ^ ~ pe rmitted command and 
tion on the peace and youth movements m c P learly th e data on this 

the late 1969s, could easily occur again. construc tion was obtained from satellite 

C nm. LUUauucuuii ' , . .m* : A A 


■ecent revelations that our intelligence 
md law enforcement structure from the 
president on down has trampled on the 
irivacy and rights of citizens at home and 
interfered in the affairs of foreign govern- 
ments have not only damaged American 

Herbert Scoville Jr. is a former deputy 
director for research at the CIA, and until 
1969 was assistant director for science and 
technology of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. 


influence abroad, but also seriously im- 
paired our essential intelligence capabil- 
ities. Moreover, in the course of these dis- 
closures, the secrecy of some sensitive 
intelligence sources and methods may 
have been compromised. 

On Feb. 18, President Ford issued an 
executive order which established proce- 
dures and restrictions for the conduct of 
foreign intelligence activities; and pro- 
posed legislation that would establish 
criminal penalties for the disclosure of 
information that might compromise intelli- 
gence sources and methods. 

Following publication of the CIA horror 
stories, the Rockefeller Commission and 
congressional committees investigated a 
number of areas where the CIA and later 
the FBI and NSA carried out operations 
which either went beyond their charters or 
exceeded the established concepts of per- 
sonal privacy or interfered with civil liber- 
ties. For example, the CIA carried out for 
years widespread opening of mail. The 
FBI, and to a lesser extent the CIA, 
carried out surveillance and electronic 
eavesdropping on American citizens, 
minority groups, and even the press. The 
National Security Agency monitored inter- 
national communications of U.S. individu- 
als and business organizations and distrib- 
uted material collected to other elements 
of the government. 

Recognizing the need for corrective ac- 
tion, President Ford’s Executive Order 
spells out restrictions on intelligence ac- 
tivities, but unfortunately these are hedg- 
ed with so many exceptions or qualifica- 
tions that rather than a corrective they 
could become a justification for what be- 
fore had been questionable. Just one 
example: 

The collection of information concerning 
the domestic activities of United States 
persons is forbidden except “information 
concerning corporations or other commer- 
cial organizations which constitutes foreign 
intelligence or counterintelligence . . 

' or except the collection of "information 
about a United States person who is 
reasonably believed acting on behalf of a 
foreign power or engaged in international 
terrorist or narcotics activities.” 

Under these guidelines, any intelligence 


secrecy is an lrapuiwiu ™ 

intelligence. Revealing the details of a 


endorsed covert actions by the U.S. to re- conve r sa tion involving a small number of 
place foreign leaders in countries where forei ™ officials could endanger the life of 
our interests were being damaged or sub- source if j t were human or disclose the 
verted or injured in one way or another. It bxistence of e i ectron ic surveillance if the 
seems very unlikely that this group, with room were bugged. Our intelligence in 
this background, will provide much conh- m areas wou ld dry up if there were no 
dence to people at home or abroad that restr i ct i 0 ns on publication. Publishing the 
their rights will now be observed. names of individuals who may — or may j 

Further, it is a basic error to try to cor- n ot — be associated with intelligence 
rect the' abuses of the past, many of which abroad is unconscionable, 
were the direct result of presidential ac- However, in many cases, such as tne 
tion solely by executive order. If we are to satellite photography example referred to 
re-establish confidence in the integrity of earlier, disclosure will not compromise ei- 
our intelligence establishment, then there ther individuals or future mtelhgence 
must be some legislative action so that capabilities. Placing an across-the-board 
another president cannot change the rules gag on all intelligence can only accentuate 
to suit his own perverted objectives. Then the all-too-prevalent habit of senior gov- 
if there are transgressions, there will be eminent officials to release selectively 
legal procedures for insuring accountabil- that intelligence which they wish to use to 
ity at all levels of the government. justify some specific policy. 

Taking advantage of the backlash re- Sound information on foreign develop- 
sultin" particularly from the leaking of the ments and activities is not a red’urcment 
secret report of the House Intelligence for policy makers alone. The public must 
. , . - • have such information if they are to pio* 

Committee, President Ford has dratted vide in f ormed SU pport or, when needed, 
ir>mcintinn m nrtnlv criminal penalties tor criticism 0 f suc h policies. No better exam- 


legislation to apply criminal penalties for wiaiM _ 

divulging information relating to p j e 0 f tb , s need can be found than the 

gcr.ce sources and methods. The law would prevdous i y mentioned case of the SALT 
apply to employes of the U.S. Government, v j 0 i atl0 ns. The administration cloaked this 
or those outside authorized to possess such pro bi e m in a dense veil of secrecy. Per- 
information, but not to members of the sons opposed to any arms limitations 
press who may have been recipients of a s ‘ ad minors °f Soviet violations so that 
leak. However, reporters could now be- the pubbc> which is innately suspicious ot 
come vulnerable to contempt charges if tbc <j ov j c t Union, has become convinced 


they refused to divulge their sources. 

The limitation to sources and methods is 


that cheating was occurring. Now there is 
a general consensus, despite belated at 

n . « • * . • _ rci * 1 t r\ i' 1 T rl* 


me lumumun a general consensus, uopuc - 

almost no limitation at all since the pubh- tempts by administration officials to clan 
cation of almost any intelligence can he f y the station, that the entire SALT proe 


itivities. . cation of almost any intelligence can he f y the situation, tii 

es, any intelligence CO nstrued as compromising its source. . 
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ess is inimical to our security; our ability 
to obtain future SALT agreements has 
been seriously compromised. 

Moreover, the proposed Ford rules are 
probably unworkable and will eventually 
break down. For example. Secretary of 
Defense Rumsfeld, following the practices 
of his predecessors, disclosed in his recent 
annual report that the Russians are de- 
ploying three new classes of missiles. This 
information clearly comes from still- 
classified photographic satellite systems; 
does this disclosure absolve other individu- 
als from any liability for revealing other 
information coming from this source? 

. Our intelligence community has gotten 
along quite satisfactorily for more than 20 
years without any such secrecy act. At 
: -ntil recently, our intelligence gath- 
ering coiitxri-'-' techniques have not been 
compromised. The U-2 operated success- 
fully for four years until Gary Powers’ 
plane was shot down in May 1960. Com- 
munications and other electronic intelli- 
gence have continued for 20 years to pro- 
vide excellent information on Soviet 
missile testing. None of our intelligence 
failures can be attributed to leaks. Even 
the publication of the House Intelligence 
Committee Report in the Village Voice 
does not reveal significant information on 
sources and methods that was not already 
widely known by foreign intelligence agen- 
cies. 

The greatest damage to our intelligence 
capabilities has come from the revelations 
of questionable activities by these agen- 
cies and by top governmental officials. 
The illegal operations of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Chile have probably done more 
harm to our intelligence capabilities and 
indirectly exposed more intelligence 
operatives than all the leaks of intelli- 
gence. The corrective here is not burying 
such abuses in secrecy but in avoiding 
their repetition. 

Thus, an analysis of President Ford’s 
overall plan shows that he has his prior- 
ities inverted. The new restrictions on 
intelligence activities are so bound up with 
exceptions and qualifications that they will 
give no one any confidence against a repe- 
tition of earlier abuses of personal privacy 
and civil rights. Combining this confused 
executive order with a secrecy act which 
would make anybody wishing to blow the 
whistle vulnerable to criminal penalties 
will only nurture suspicions that nothing is 
changed. Instead President Ford should 
have proposed legislation establishing 
criminal penalties for persons at all levels 
who participate in activities which in- 
fringe on civil rights or violate the law. 

President Ford’s Oversight Committee 
is a weak reed to rely on to ensure adher- 
ence to proper standards of conduct. Since 
President Ford’s actions will not restore 
much-needed public confidence, it now is 
up to the Congress, but unfortunately, its 
reco-d in this area does not provide much 
bas;. for optimism. rf*. 
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Italian minister views 


CIA charges 


From Our Correspondent ■ 
Rome. Feb 26 

Signor Mariano Rumor, tlie 
Italian Foreign Minister, today 
dealt lightly with allegations, 
of political interference by the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) in Italy as fresh charges 
of intrigues arrived from Wash- 
ington. 

Behaviour which did not 
make for “ clarity in our rela- 
tions” should not be neglected, 
Signor Rumor told the Cham- 
ber of Deputies foreign rela- 
tions committee. But he empha- 
sized that Italy’s friendship and 
alliance with the United States 
were and must remain beyond 
discussion. 

Signor Rumor was speaking 
as Parliament came to grips 
with the urgent issues which 
have been accumulating during 
seven weeks of inactivity im- 
posed by the government crisis. 

Signor Moro’s weak Christian 
Democrat minority Government 
last night cleared its final 
{ hurdle when it received the 
Senate’s vote of confidence. 
The Government owes its 
existence to the abstention in 
both houses of its former allies, 
the Socialists and Republicans. 

1 Immediately the Chamber of 
Deputies was forced to face up 
to the burning issue of abor- 
tion, which poses the main 
, threat to the Government’s 
' survival. 

The debate finds the lay and 
left-wing parties lined up 
apparently irreconcilably 

i against the Christian Democrats 
and neo-fascists, yet failure to 
pass the Bill in the next few 
i weeks will mean a national re- 
ferendum ou the issue, which 
onlv the neo-fascists want. 

I Time is scarce because Pariia- 
1 ment will be in recess for most 
, of next month while four par- 
■ ties hold congresses. Mean- 
while, the neo-fascists are 
1 attempting to stop the debate 
on a constitutional point and 
i have listed 35 members to 
speak, while the Christian 
Democrats have put down 12. 

Speaking in the foreign rela- 
tions committee on the CIA 
and Lockheed corruption alle- 
gations Signor Rumor said the 
Government would continue to 


MEW YORK TIMES 
28 Feb. 1976 
Buckley Says Senate Report 
•On C.I.A. in Chile Is Biased 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 27 (UPI) 
— Senator James L. Buckley, 
Conservative -Republican of 
New York, says that the report 
on Central Intelligence Agency 
activities in Chile issued last 
December by the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee is “slanted 
and biased.” 

-In a Senate speech, he fur- 
ther charged that the report 
“excluded relevant information” 
and. (discounted testimony by 
Edward M. Korry, the United 
States ambassador at the time 
i,.the Marxist Government of 
5 -. ^.Salvatore Allende Gossens was 


do everything necessary to 
obtain ail the documentation 
from the United States Congres- 
sional committee of investiga- 
tion. i 

“If is necessary -thar* ‘an 
atmosphere of uncertainty .and 
suspicion should not accumulate 
in such an important area of 
our international relations ”, he 
said. It was in the interest of 
both Italy and the United States 
to eliminate any “deviations”. 

Signor Umberto Candia, a 
communist, replied that Signor 
Rumor did not seem to have 
realized die importance , of the 
revelations by the Pike com- 
mittee investigating the CIA. 

He asked . whether “besides 
cases of political and electoral 
.corruption, other streams " of 
money have not been diverted 
by the United States secret ser- 
vice to fuel terrorism”. 

Claiming that the United 
States had spent more than 
51,000m lire (about £34m) in 
Italy to prevent the Communists 
attaining power. Signor Candia 
called for a firmer reply “-be- 
cause otherwise (Italy) would 
lose its description as an inde- 
pendent country ”. 

The Turin daily newspaper 
La Stampa today published 
what it claimed were extracts 
of the Pike commission report, 
linking a former American Am- 
bassador in Rome with General 
Vito Miceli, former head of the 
Italian secret service, who is 
charged with plotting a. coup, 
and 50 Italian politicians. 

The alleged documents indi- 
cated that about $800,000 (about 
£400.000) said to have been paid 
by Mr Graham Martin, the for- 
mer ambassador, to General 
Miceli to finance a right-wing 
press campaign were not used 
for that purpose. 

Instead, General Miceli is 
alleged to have confessed later 
to Mr Martin’s successor, Mr 
John Volpe, that he passed the 
money on to 50 politicians. At 
the same time he begged Mr 
Volpe to continue the flow of 
funds because otherwise the 50 
would “turn against” him. Mr 
Volpe refused, La Stampa said. 

The incident allegedlv took 
place a year before General 
Miceli was arrested. 


overthrown in 1973. 

Specifically, Senator Buckley ; 
charged that the panel failed to: 
deal honestly with President 
Atlende’s relationship with 
Moscow, the way the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations 
protected United States inter- 
ests in Chile and the allocation, 
of United States Government 
funds for political purposes in 
the 1960’s. 

“The credibility not only of 
the select committee but of the 
Senate itsef depends on the 
honesty with which that com- 
mittee completes its much -pub- 
licized work," Mr. Buckley said. 
“It cannot allow the results of 
?that work to be impugned or 
/discredited by charges of par- 
tisan or ideological bias.” 
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f he other side of the coin 







By. KINGSBURY SMITH 
National Editor, The ; * ; 
y ^ Hearst Newspapers 

■ 3 WASHINGTON — In the most 
i destructive sabotage ever conducted 

nation against its own in- 
telligence . Jet vice,. the Central In- 
telligence Agency has been portrayed — 
t&f.the American people — and the 
; World — as .a: sinister organization 
'engaged in illegal activities which have 
Ipcladed' political assassination at- 
jterapts,' the- ‘ overthrow of foreign 
.'governments. and intervention in civil 
•wars.; , ".•:* — ■■ ■.I 

■ t What- is the other side of the coin? 
iWhat are the good things the CIA has ! 
done? for America — and the Free 
World? . 

. 'iToTind out, I spent an hour with 
CIA" Director William E. Colby, who 
has spent a quarter of a century striv- 
ing _ to safeguard the security of 
•America and the political freedom of 
•its allies and foreign friends. 

! ; I found that the CIA's covert, so- 
l called “dirty tricks” operations, some 
! of which Colby candidly concedes were 
‘wrongly done through an “excess of 
jzeal;” represent an almost minute part 
! of the organization’s functions. Most of 
CIA’s attention is concentrated on in- 
telligence gathering and analysis. It is 
in these fields that it has accomplished 
its greatest achievements. 

. Listening to the quiet, soft-spoken, 
trim-looking "professional’s pro- 
fessional;” one comes away with the 
impression history . will record the 
following: ' ‘ • 

T • That the “fantastic” surveillance 
techniques developed by the CIA may 
well have averted a nuclear war be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union; . ... ;; • ,V 

. • That the CIA information on the 
Soviet Union’s nuclear weapons made 
possible the Strategic Arms Limitation 
( SALT ) agreements; 

.'• •“That without that information it 
would have been impossible to con- 
clude the anti-ballistic missiles (ABM) 
agreement which saved the American 
taxpayers $100 to $150 billion; 

• • • That the CIA has averted foreign 
wars by providing information which 
enabled the American government to 
prevent the conflicts; .. 

• That the CIA, by aiding anti- 
communist political parties, helped 
prevent the Communists from gaining 
control of countries in .Western Europe, 
Latin America and the Middle East: 

•-That the CIA has saved the lives 
of foreign political personalities, pre- 
vented the kidnaping of others, and 
provided a new life in America for 
“defectors” from Communist-ruled 
countries who brought invaluable in- 
formation to the United States. 

COLBY ALSO DISCLOSED that 
America has lost close to 50 foreign 
intelligence contacts and its in- 
telligence operations have been “very 
badly” hurt in the last few weeks by 
the leakage of secret information given 
to Congressional committees. 
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Last year Congress enacted a law 
requiring the CIA to report its covert 
r “ operations to six committees. Almost 
everything reported to those commit- 
tees, Colby said, has been leaked to the 
news media and spread around the 
world. . 

“Some of our best contacts . . . 
have said they just cannot continue to 
work with us because of our inability to 
keep secrets,” Colby said. “Some of ‘the 
foreign intelligence agencies which 
have cooperated fully with ,us have 
reduced the level of information they 
give us.” 

Colby believes that Congress, which 
presently has no effective system for 
keeping secrets, must discipline its 
own members to stop leaks which 
harm America’s national interests, 
endanger the lives of its patriotic in- 
telligence agents and weaken Ameri- 
can leadership of the free world. 

. He also feels strongly that severe . 
criminal sanctions should be applied 
against Congressional staff members 
who leak intelligence secrets given in 
confidence to members of Congress. 
Sirpilar penalties should, in his opin- 
ion, be . imposed on those CIA 
employes who leave the service and 
then betray their colleagues and coun- 
try: by disclosing names and other 
highly confidential information to 

which they had access while serving 
under oath with the agency. . -. 

• COLBY SAID "the *CL\ has never 
assassinated anyone. “We did take 
steps to try to bring about the demise 
of two individuals (Cuban dictator 
Fidel Castro and Congo leader Patrice 
Latmimba), neither of whom died as a 
result. - -■ 

. . “There were certain other activities 
that involved people getting killed in 
the process of a coup or something like 
that but they were not assassinated by 
us. To create the impression that our 
business is plotting assassinations 
gives a totally false image of the CIA.” 

The 56-year-old, St_ Paul-born CIA 
veteran, whose intelligence work dates 
back to 1944 jiwhen he parachuted 
behind the German lines in France to 
join a resistance group, was appointed 
Director in May, ,1973. Formerly head 
of the CIA’s clandestine . (covert) 
operations, otherwise known as the 
“Department of Dirty Tricks,” Colby 
thinks the good things achieved by the 
agency’s •'covert work have been 
ignored while attention has , been 
focused on some illegal activities which 
he admits were wrong and should not. 
be allowed to happen in the future. - : 

However, he points out the wrong- 
doing, was. mostly due to. an excess of 
zeal encouraged by a long time presi- 
dential and Congressional policy 
towards the intelligence service of: 
Retett3a«20£KltfQ8fQ8e:*CIA-RDP77 
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“That was dangerous,” 4:e said. "I 
r believe one of the reasons we did get , 
into trouble was because we were not 
supervised. There should be active 
supervision by responsible people, but 
the leakage of secrets and confidential 
j information concerning .intelligence 
^activities must be plugged.” 3 - -v);- _ 

! .. ' • THE RUSSIANS are far behind the 
U.S. in technology and analysis, which 
he regards as the most important 
.aspects of modern intelligence^. Colby 
disclosed... '!-- ; 

The Soviets are -still - trying-: to 
recruit - Americans • abroad,'- offering 
them as much as $10,000 to steal 
American secrets, he said. There have 
been 400 known attempts to recruit 
Americans in the last five years alone, 
he reported. 2 : 

“The Russians- are spending a- lot 
more on secret intelligence than we 
are’’ Colby said. “Their operations in 
the clandestine field are more than 
ours. They have -40-odd ships around 
the world.- constantly shadowing 'our 
fleets. Tracking along right on the 
horizon. They usually -have one off . 
Cape Canaveral when we have impor - \ 
tant space launchings. Last year they 
had me of their intelligence ships 
operating off the California coast near 
the Navy’s Pacific firing range, where 
its newest submarine missiles were 
being tested. -* - .- 

FoHowing is a condensed text of the- 
excluave interview with Director Col- 
by: . .. - .... i 

Q — What do you consider the; 
outstanding achievements of the CIA? 

A — I think in the first place it is 
important to point out that the name of 
Hie agamy is intelligence. Most of. the- 
attention goes to. the covert influence, 
operations which are really a- smalt 
portion of our total effort. During the 
main days of the Cold War, they were 
a. substantial part of the effort, but now 
it is about 5 percent. That is, about 5 
percent of our budget goes for-covert 
operations.- That includes all the ones' 
you have heard about. • r 

The main effort in CIA is in- 
telligence. Now what have yre done for 
intelligence? We have revolutionized it. 
Intelligence is so different today from 
the normal image of the James Bond 
or the Mata Hari that it bears no 
similarity. Sure we do have a few 
people collecting intelligence in the old 
clandestine way. And they are doing a 
very good job . .. 

.•What we have achieved in the 
technological field is fantastic — ■ 
absolutely fanastic. The U-2 developed 
in this agency. I cannot go into details 
on the improvements since then — in 
photography, electronics— but what we 
have been able to do has changed the 
nature of intelligence. 
-GO49tf£fl£l0i14M)4f^Q6Q3e& how many 
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nuclear missiles the Soviets possess. 
We count them. We tell exactly where 
they are. 

•'r What was . achieved on the anti- 
ballistic missile system was made 
possible by our intelligence. This 
country was saved between $100 and 
. $15(1 billions in not having to set up an 
anti-ballistic missile system. If we did 
.not know through our intelligence 
system that the Soviets do not have 
any ABM systems' besides the one 
around Moscow which is part of the 
agreement, we would have to build a 
system at a cost of between $100 and 

$150 billions. " - 

Q — Would it have been possible to 
have the SALT negotiations without the 
Ir-Hligence information on Soviet 
nucic.'.r capability that you provided? 

A — No, absolutely not. We insisted 
from the beginning ou some system of 
inspection — monitoring.' The- only 
thing anybody could think of 10 years 
ago was on-site inspection, - and the- 
Soviets would not agree to it We don’t 
need teams to go round and look now. 
We look without them. • 

• Q — You have said the CIA played 
a major role in saving the Western 
European countries from Communist 
subversion?, - ^ . 

A —-Yes, and not; only Western 
Europe. In the early .1960s the general 
impression was that the Cuban revolu- 
tion was going to sweep like wildfire 
through Latin America. How did we 
meet that threat? With a political pro- 
gram through the . OAS; with an 
economic, program through t h e' 
Alliance for Progress, and with' CIA 
assistance. 

As a result, Latin America is not 
hostile to the United States today. 

THE WASHINGTONIAN 
March 1976 

Spook Blotter: An Eastern Euro- 
pean intelligence officer brought 
along a girlfriend when he de- 
fected to the West in the late 
1960s. and so describe heir 
charms to CIA debriefers who 
spent weeks talking to him at the 
secret compound at Fort Meade, 
Maryland. Now there are prob- 
lems. The detector, his identity 
and physical appearance altered, 
is living in the Washington area. 

Bur he complains bitterly that 
his woman friend is "hopelessly 
enraptured" with the Agency’s 
contact man. who is said to have 
done little to discourage her. The 
defector is telling less-amorous 
Agency people that he is consid- 
ering two alternatives: going 

back, to Ruroslovakia. or to one 
of the Congressional committees 
studying the CIA. 

LONDON TIM. S 
lit Feb. 1976 


Guevara and revolution did not sweep 
like wildfire through Latin America. I 
am not saying that CIA did it alone, 
but it made a major contribution as 
part . of a national program • on a 
strategic level. 

The Bay of Pigs was a mistake, it 
didn’t work. It went wrong; buf fo 
characterize the CIA’s operations in 
Latin America as the Bay of Pigs is 
just plain wrong also. A lot of things 
the CIA did were very successful. 

I don’t mean the overthrow’ - of 
Chilean President Allende. We did .not'- 
overthrow President Allende. What "the 
CIA did in Chile was to try to support 
the democratic forces there, as we had 
done in Western Europe. 

President Allende got himself in' a 
position where the Chilean Congress, 
the Supreme Court and the Controller 
General all issued statements saying 
the president was operating outside the 
constitution. Imagine what would hap- 
pen in this country under such- cir- 
cumstances. ' 

Q — Has the CIA helped to save the 
lives of allied or friendly foreign 
leaders and political personalities? 

-A - I know of one situation in 
which we got a tip on an assassination 
plot against an individual and passed 
the word- along. He is still alive, though 
he is not very friendiy towards us. 

Q — In what part of the world? 

A — The Middle" East. There have 
been other occasions when we have 
alerted foreign gdvernments :about 
possible assassination- attempts on ex- 
iles from the east. Certain Eastern in- 
telligence services have assassination 
units who have been out in the West 
looking for people. 

Q — Were lives saved? 

A — Sometimes. Sometimes not. A 


Ukrainian exile leader; was killed in 
Munich. It was pure murder. You don’t 
win them all. We have a very careful 
way of handling people like that. When 
they come to this country, we give 
them another name, a new identity and 
resettle them, some place with a 
background that enables them to ex- 
plain theoretically where they, came 
from so that they disappear into our 
society. We support them. 

Q — Have the activities of the CIA 
generally been within the scope of the 
practices of the world’s leading es- 
pionage services? 

A — I would say yes. CIA has run 
an American service. 

Twenty years ago America was 
deeply concerned about the Cold War. 
We did a let of things to fight that war 
and, with a few exceptions, we did it 
within American standards of decency. 

Take the mail interception, for 
instance. There ..is a law which says 
you cannot- open 1st class mail. We 
shouldn’t have opened 1st class mail, 
bat transport yourself back to the 1950s 
when this happened. At a time when 
we had Soviet spies in. this country, 
when they were stealing our atomic- 
asd- other secrets. 

The misdeeds in CIA history have,-- 
I think, been the result either of a di- 
rect order by the President or because 
there was a gray area as to 
what was proper and what was not. 
Seme things we did were wrong. They 
were done through an excess of zeal 
and because it was believed they were 
in the interests of our country at the 
time. I think the CIA is a lot milder; 
than most other intelligence services.! 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
25 February 1976 
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Schorr Leave 


The co-culprit along with Daniel Schorr in 
the leak of the secret House Intelligence ' 
Committee report clearly is the person who - - 
provided the suspended CBS newsman with. -; 
the document he was not entitled to have. 

In pursuing its investigation, the House - 
Ethics Committee should concentrate on 
finding the worm within its own woodwork, . 
whether Schorr chooses to cooperate or not. 
Little good may come from citing Schorr for 
contempt. He has admitted his misdeed of 
malting the report available to the Village s*'; 
Voice, a New York weekly publication that 
printed the classified information. 

CBS News may have acted in its own 
interest by relieving Schorr of his role as a " ! 
Washington correspondent pending the out- 
come of the case. He remains on the payroll 
and the network says it will provide him with 
iegal counsel. 

Schorr cannot be defended for accepting 
and passing onto others material whose 
publication is deemed damaging to the- 
national interest. Nor can his appeal to his 
own “journalistic conscience" justify his 


decision “not to suppress" the report. M : 

By no legitimate standard of newsgather- 
ing was Schorr entitled to the report. It was 
not enterprise on his part. Bather, he was 
the recipient of stolen goods. The person who 
gave him the report betrayed a trust. - . 

The House Ethics Committee, which does 
a poor job of policing misdeeds by its own 
"congressional members; will be whistling in 
the wind if it cites Schorr for contempt 
because he refuses to divulge his source. 
This will only make him a martyr in some 
misguided eyes. • ■ ;,T. . . 

. ■ The House should have the ability to close 
its own sieve of security leaks. CBS must 
decide whether a person of Schorr’s charac- 
ter deserves continued employment. And the 
Justice Department should be looking into 
the Village Voice. 

If the transmittal and publication of 
classified reports is to become accepted 
practice, perhaps Benedict Arnold should be 
disinterred and turned into a national hero 
for the Bicentennial Year. . 


lA 

From Our Own Correspondent 
New York, Feb 13 
The names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of five 
members of the Soviet mission 
to the United Nations were 
published’ today, together with 
the allegation that they were 
members of the KC.U, the 
Soviet secret police. 

They' were published by a 
group of four emigre organiza- 
tions, known as. Free Poland, 


in U S dhH 


Free Slovakia, Free Cossackia 
and Free Croatia. Speakers for 
the organizations said that they 
•'had done this because of the 
hand of the KCB in publishing 
details about agents of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
which had led Lo the death of 
•Richard' Welch, the CIA' 
• station chief in Athens. 

They said they also wished 
to warn Untied Nations mis- 
sions not controlled by the 
Soviet Union of the danger of 
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- subversion by the five they 
had named. 

Dr Konstanty Hanff, a 
spokesman for Free Poland, 
said that they did not conduct, 
or condone any violence on 
United States territory, but 
that they wished to make it 
clear that the deaths of nine of 
their- people in Western 
Europe in recent months at 
the hands of “ communist 
assassins ” did not go without 
retributions. 30 
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BY RICHARD H. ULLMAN 

Since the beginnings of the republic, those 
who have concerned themselves about the re- 
lations of American society with the rest of 
the world have been vexed by the question of 
how that society is affected by, and should 
react to, the ways in which other societies are 
governed. 

No other issue of foreign policy arouses re- 
sponses more shaped by a combination of 
moralism, ideology, expedience, and principle. 
In recent years, Czechoslovakia, Chile, East 
Pakistan, Portugal, India and the Soviet 
Union all, in different ways, have brought 
this question to the center of active public at- 
tention — and, at least in the case of Chile, we 
now know, to the point of covert subversive 
action. 

Our rhetoric and behavior have been inter- 
nally inconsistent and often mutually contra- 
dictory. Indira Gandhi had our inconsistency 
in mind when, last August, she replied to 
those who criticized her for leading India to- 
ward authoritarian rule. "Let them be angry," 
she said. "But why are they not angry about 
China? Does China have democracy? They 
are not angry about all the other regimes in 
other parts of the world whom they are sup- 
porting morally and financially." 

Concern about the relationship between ru- 
lers and ruled in other societies stems in good 
measure from concern about one's own socie- 
ty, and from the belief that the two sets of 
concerns are related. This has been especially 
true in the case of the United States. The rhe- 
toric of colonial revolt two centuries ago — 
and the explicit or implied comparison with 
the Old World revolted against — has been 
amplified throughout the course of American 
history. The special characteristics of the 
American polity— the first large constitution- 
al democratic republic constructed upon an 
explicit statement of values— were, of course, 
emphasized from the outset in order to justify 
the act of revolution, and they have been a 
mainstay of American nationalism ever since. 

In recent years, under the weight of Viet- 
nam, Watergate, and the sudden popular 
awareness of limits to continued economic 
and technological growth, the theme of 
American uniqueness has been somewhat 
muted. But the bicentennial celebration will 
surely bring it back full-blown. 

Nowhere has our belief in the uniqueness of 
American institutions had more important 
consequences than in the formulation of U.S. 
foreign policy. From the very outset of 
American national history, two streams of 
thought, or motifs, have coexisted unevenly, 
each derived from this notion of the unique- 
ness of American institutions, each, however, 
consistent with very different behavior both 
abroad and at home. 

These two motifs arc alike not only in re- 
garding American institutions as unique, but 
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also in, regarding them as relatively easily un- 
dermined. They were justifiably regarded , as 
such in the infancy, of the republic. One of 
these motifs is represented by Washington's 
Farewell Address, with its adjuration to a 
prudential isolation. The new, weak United 
States should take advantage of its physical 
distance from Europe and steer clear qf the 
rivalries which beset that continent. 

Obviously, even in its infancy, America 
could not "withdraw from the world." But it 
could, as its first President suggested, weigh 
carefully every prospective involvement with 
societies beyond its frontiers— in particular, 
beyond the oceans. 

The second strand of rhetoric/policy which 
has been a constant motif of American 
foreign relations throughout our national his- 
tory is one commonly identified with a later 
president, Woodrow Wilson. Rather than giv- 
ing rise to withdrawal and isolation, the sec- 
ond strand dictated, if anything, increased in- 
volvement 

Like the founders of revolutionary regimes 
everywhere, those who established the Amer- 
ican democracy knew that the plant they 
nurtured at home would be regarded as a 
menace to other societies. But where some of 
their number sought to protect their revolu- 
tion by insulating it, others sought to protect 


* Obviously , America 
could not withdraw 
front the world ’ 


it by further propagating the democratic 
ideal. Reactionary states would be confronted 
by progressive ones. Supporting this strand. 


Richard UUman is professor of 
international affairs at Princeton 
University and is director of the 
Council on Foreign Relations' 

1980s Project. This article is from 
Foreign Policy magazine. 

ly seek to expand their sphere of power, and 
that the larger that sphere becomes the more 
the United States will be isolated and ulti- 
mately endangered. Deliberate isolation as a 
means of protecting our society would, it Woo 
argued, only hasten the process by which it 
would be endangered by creating vacuums of 
power into which aggressors would move. 

These views permeated the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and extended into the Johnson 
years. To dismiss them as fig leaves cynically 
designed to cover American imperialism is 
profoundly to misunderstand both the time 
and the spirit which gave them life. 

In retrospect, it is now painfully obvious — 
as in fact it was obvious at the time — that too 
often, despite the rhetoric underlying Ameri- 
can policy, we did not attempt to use our in- 
fluence to bring about democratic solutions, 
but instead deliberately lent our support to 
reactionary and repressive regimes if they 
were (in a phrase often used at the time) 
"with us in the struggle against communism." 

We often ignored the fact that some of our 
allies in the "free world" were as antithetical 
to ordinary notions of liberty as were any 
members of the Soviet camp. We tolerated 
abuses of our principles by our allies under 
the assumption that they were necessary to 
protect embryonic democracy — such as South 
Vietnam's or South Korea's. The details (such 
as meaningful elections) could be sorted out 
later. 

The combination of an eroded American 


and reinforcing it, was a missionary zeaL credibility and the inevitable distoi 


These two contrasting strands of thought- 
each premised upon the uniqueness, and also 
; the fragility, of the American "experiment" — 

; have commingled, sometimes even within the 
same administration, throughout the course 
■ of American history. The period since World 
War II has been marked by the predominance 
of the second strand, although at various 
times, and certainly at present, the first has 
seemed paramount. 

This has been the period of the greatest ex- 
tension of American global influence. Many 
of the steps taken since 1945 to extend the 
sweep of America's writ have been based 
upon the proposition that the prosperity — 
even the survival — of free institutions in the 
United States depended upon nurturing free 
institutions elsewhere. 

Essentially, it amounted to a contention 
that authoritarian regimes — and, particularly, 
totalitarian regimes— naturally and inevitab- 


which have afflicted even some of the most 
enlightened policies in the process of their 
translation into "action programs" by the 
bureaucracy, imposes severe handicaps on 
American efforts to promote constitution. 1 . ! 
democratic government abroad. 

Since the late 1960s, the "Washingtonian' 
strand — as distinguished from the "Wilsoni- 
an" — has predominated: Wilson's spirit was 
laid to rest, once again, .the the astio • o[ Viet- 
nam (and Watts, Newark and Detroit?). 

• "Steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world," was Wash- 
ington's advice. However, twice in his brief 
message he emphasized that he excluded ' al- 
ready formed engagements": new ones he ab- 
jured. Thus the present American mood is not 
one favoring withdrawal from the world, but 
one which treats even friends at arm’s length. 
The sudden change toward Peking; the assi- 
duous courtship of Moscow at the expense. 


some would say, of traditional allies; the em- 
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phasis, as in the Nixon Doctrine, on self-help; 
the sudden and drastic shattering of the 
monetary world of Bretton Woods; the will- 
ingness abruptly to suspend exports of soy- 
beans to Japan— all these smack not so much 
of withdrawal or isolation but of greater de- 
tachment, and of national interest more nar- 
rowly construed. 

If something like an act of faith lies behind 
the assumption that the survival of democrat- 
ic forms in the United States depends upon 
the survival of democracy abroad, the con- 
nection between overextension abroad and 
the threat to democratic institutions at home 
seems much more readily demonstrable. 

Since World War II we have seen countless 
inr-'-ads into our constitutional liberties in the 
name of national security — not, however, as 
once feared, because of the exigencies of liv- 
ing in a "fortress America" behind a policy of 
isolation, but rather because we abandoned 
the notion of a fortress in favor of the role of 
international gendarme. 

For the past two years, the American me- 
dia have been filled with accounts of uncon- 
stitutional acts, in direct abridgment of the 
rights of American citizens, undertaken by 


Wilsons spirit was 
d to rest, once again, 
the ashes of Vietnam C 


tional economic order" is authoritarian. Most , it will take courage for an American ad- 
of them are repressive. In those rare moments ministration to swim against this tide — al« 
when they feel compelled to justify acts of re- though not as much courage as would be re- 
pression, they insist that it is poverty, and the quired by the government of a country less 
urgent need to husband scarce resources for able, by its sheer economic and political 
developmental purposes, which makes repres- weight, to strike a hard bargain when it 
sion necessary and makes political democ- must. More than courage, however, it will 
racy, as the term is commonly used in the take a clearer definition of policy, and a more 
West, impossible, at least for now. defined ranking of priorities, than recent ad-’ 

There is, of course, much that is valid in ministrations have displayed. If the various 
this contention. Hungry people are unlikely arguments presented here are valid, they sug- 
to take much of an interest in deliberative gest the following propositions as guidelines 
democracy. for policy making: 

At the same time, however, the Third , 

World leaders who are crying for a "new urgmgs of both Washington and 

deal" internationally are unlikely to attract ^lK° f n ^ a . ve contmue ^ but decidedly limited 
much of a following among the publics of the val f ldlty - A™™ 3 " P hysical would 

advanced, industrialized nations. Without this *} ot , m a ? y imm ediate sense be affected by 
popular support, the prospects over the fore- drastic changes m the internal political struc- 

seeable future for measurable redistribution \ ure any stat f or states > akhougn 
seem dim. American psychological security mignt be. 

What then is the relevance of the two Moreover, the health of democratic institu- 
strands of rhetoric/policy with which this es- ^ons in the United States depends not on the 
say began— what we have called loosely the further enlargement of the sphere of "demo- 
Washingtonian and the Wilsonian— for the cracy" but on the continued existence of a 
future of American foreign policy? It could be core °f advanced, industrialized, mostly 
a mistake to foresee alternation between Western states committed to the maintenance 
them— or their coexistence in the same era, of a constitutional democratic polity which al- 
sometimes within the same administration — lows for and protects the genuinely free ex- 
on into the future. If we are all a bit Wilsoni- Passion of ideas. Washington's advice is per- 
an, we are more Washingtonian. The demo- ha P s more relevant than Wilson's, but for the 
cratic crusades of the two decades following present, at any rate, Americans do not need 


1945 are not likely to be repeated. 


instruction in the potential disadvantages c£ 


agents of the executive branch from the 
President on down, all in the name of an end- 
less campaign on behalf of "freedom." Wheth- 
er or not these actions were necessary in or- 
der to further American interests, broadly 
construed, is an issue of heated debate. 
Nevertheless they occurred, and they furnish 
the strongest element in the case of those 
who argue that only by the most far-reaching 
measure of self-restraint against the pursuit 
of activist policies abroad can we protect our 
institutions from ourselves. 

Coincidentally, the last half-dozen years 
have been an easier time in which to abandon 


the goal of propagating democratic liberties the United States is indeed affected by the 
abroad, for those liberties have increasingly q Ua iity of political life in other societies. The 
come to be regarded as something of a rich extinction of political liberties in Chile, or 
a 'Tiki* ?. adapte< V° needs °1 the their extension in Portugal or Czechoslovakia, 
P oai i an ^ ^. e . W P I ? ma ^ e U P such a j has a subtle but nonetheless important effect 

large proportion of the globe. It is fashionable on political liberties within the United States 
now throughout the West to take a more itself. When dissenting voices are stilled and 
1 realistic" view, and say that political democ- become, instead, mouthpieces for regimes, the 
racy is a sham without economic and social quality of critical discourse, worldwide, is di- 


! The United States is still capable of exert- I entangling involvements with other societies. 

: ing decisive leverage at particular focuses, : — The quality of life in other societies does 
I providing, as in the case of Israel, that the i matter to Americans. Just as most of us find 
domestic political motivation is there. But it is it morally intolerable that some of our neigh- 
most unlikely that we will soon again — if bors here in the United States should exist at 
ever— see the fervent ideological campaigns near-subsistence levels while most of us are 
on behalf of liberal, "free" institutions which affluent, so will an increasing number of us 
: we saw, for instance, in the Kennedy era. find the prospect of starvation in the poorest, 
Yet, regardless of the cloud under which countries morally repugnant. Callousness to- 
the evangelistic strand of rhetoric/policy now ward misery abroad will eventually affect the 
labors, it would be a mistake to write it off as way we lead our lives, 
a force in American political life and as a de- — Just as the presence or absence of mass 
terminant of future U.S. foreign policy. Re- misery abroad matters to Americans, so too 
gardless of whether one still can feel quite as does the quality of political life in other coun- 
. certain as Woodrow Wilson that American tries. Here, however, the issues are more 
constitutional democracy is unique among the complex. The presence or absence of demo- 
social experiences of mankind, it is undoub- cratic rights as we know them in the United 
tedly true that the quality of political life in. States and in other Western societies is not 
the United States is indeed affected by the akin to the presence or absence of hunger. 


democracy as well. We are often reminded of minished, 
the contrast between China and India. It is lit 

We face a further dilemma, moreover. Out- straints i 
side of a relatively small number of states — will incre 
mostly Western, a few Eastern — the political worldwid 
classes of many societies (i.e., that part of the cope with 
population whose interests are most directly Indira ( 
reflected in the governing authority) are de- to muzzli 
voted, at best, to nothing more than a formal governmc 
conception of democracy which allows the because c 
population to go through the motions of elect- ence to li 
ing a leadership while in fact it serves to pre- i only the 
serve their own privileges. We in this coun- i among th 
try have over the past decade and a half be- ' democrac 
come increasingly aware that constitutional speech ar 
guarantees of rights arc not enough to assure inconveni 
that they are meaningfully accorded. • These < 

In this connection, the demand of the poor- acute in 11 


er states for a "new international economic vironment, the pressures will undoubtedly 
order" places the United States, and the other mount upon any American administration to 
advanced, industrialized nations, in a dilem- overlook such matters as whether or not nn- 
ma. Virtually every one of the governments other government is repressive toward its 


most vociferous in demandiq 


ding a "new intprna- own pc 
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quality of political life in other societies. The There are societies — Tanzania seems to be 
extinction of political liberties in Chile, or one, Yugoslavia another — which have 
their extension in Portugal or Czechoslovakia, achieved a certain degree of openness and 
has a subtle but nonetheless important effect tolerance, combined with genuine mass parti- 
on political liberties within the United States cipation, within an all-embracing single party 
itself. When dissenting voices are stilled and structure. 

become, instead, mouthpieces for regimes, the — What should matter to American policy- 

quality of critical discourse, worldwide, is di- makers is the amount of evident repression 
minished. ... . with which another government accompanies 

ctiint i S tha . t P re , ssur t es for atnngent re ' its rule, (Repression should not be equaled 
stramts upon political action and expression with violence; absence of obvious use of force 

H.S aS r m a C a ming 38 gov ™l nt f' within a society is not necessarilv indicate 

5 A li m ° r I l nd r re d,ff ! C ? t0 of the absence of repression.) " 
cope with demands made by their populations. _ .. A. 

Indira Gandhi's actions during the past year ~ ® v 5 r ? as ^ years, official Amenc 

to muzzle dissent and stifle criticism of her v ° hcy has graced and supported many " 
government received universal attention only repressive foreign regime always on cv 
because of India's size and tradition of adher- diential grounds. A central goal of Atnerk ~ 
ence to liberal democratic norms, but hers is ovc ** coming years should he , : 

only the most recent of many governments f >raa |? n ^ °f those embraces where they e: . - 
among the developing states to decide that an i| av01 dance of new ones, 
democracy — and its concomitant freedom of ir ! ins j- ance s w bere military be 

speech and publication— imposes intolerable ™£bt be denied us. the same sorts of mi,' , v 
inconveniences and disruptions. functions can be almost always carrion 

These conditions arc likely to grow more trom alternate facilities, although admit-. .. ■ 
acute in the foreseeable future. In such an en- at higher costs. Short of those very few » . . 
vironment, the pressures will undoubtedly s . uc ^ as South Korea, where weakening 
mount upon any American administration to American embrace might lead cither to a r.i.i- 
overlook such matters as whether or not an- -' 0I " war or e sc toward the substitution oi » 
other government is repressive toward its repressive regime for another in th 1 ' Koh-., . 
own population case, a repression of a more far-reaching, aa--> 


because of India's size and tradition of adher- 
ence to liberal democratic norms, but hers is 
only the most recent of many governments 
among the developing states to decide that 
democracy — and its concomitant freedom of 
speech and publication— imposes intolerable 
inconveniences and disruptions. 

These conditions arc likely to grow more 
acute in the foreseeable future. In such an en- 


own population. case, a repression ot c 
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tematic, and ruthless nature— we canwell af- 
ford to be much more forthright in using the 
quality of political life and of human rights in 
another society as primary determinants of 
the degree to which the U.S. government' 
should become involved in its support. 

— We should rid our foreign policy of any 
vestiges of the democratic crusades of the 
1950s and early 1960s. But, at the same time, 
we should be more clear in our own minds re- 

*The quality of life in . ,' 
other societies does 

matter to Americans’ 

garding the intrinsic value to American socie- 
ty of preserving and maintaining healthy, 
•working, genuinely democratic political sys- 
tems where they now exist. For too long we 
have justified our treaty commitments to the 
nations of Western Europe, Japan, Canada, 
Australia and New? Zealand, and our tacit but 
scarcely less real commitment to Israel, oa 
the ground that their independence is vital to 
our own physical security— a justification, 
which is increasingly less easily demonstrated. 

In the future we should emphasize the in- 
herent value of preserving nonauthoritarian 
governments which are protective of human 
rights and liberties. Our commitment to help 
this core of "likeminded" states to help defend 
themselves against external attack should be 
much stronger than — indeed, fundamentally 
different in kind from— the sort of obligations 
we have, say, under the charter of the United 
Nations regarding a wider circle of states. 

—In this respect, we should not confuse 
the maintenance of political democracy with 
the maintenance of a capitalist economic or- 
der. Too often over the past 30 years official 
American appeals for the former have in fact 
been regarded as code words for the latter, 
and our motives suspected— in most instances 
properly so. Our opposition to the Allende 
government in Chile came largely, one cannot 
help but think, because of the threat he and 
his colleagues seemed to present to American 
economic interests and to the fabric of Latin- 
American capitalism, not because of their 
threat to Chilean democracy. 

—A final point: Just as the level of political 
freedom in other societies affects our own so- 
ciety, so the quality of our own political life 
has an important impact abroad. Watergate is 
an example. The fact that our constitutional 
system was able to hold the highest officials 
of our government accountable for actions of- 
ten winked at even in many of the most "ad- 
vanced" nations, strengthens the position of 
those abroad who seek to introduce similar 
standards of governmental accountability into 
their own countries. 

Fifteen years ago, John F. Kennedy came 
to the White House calling on Americans to 
''pay any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe 
to assure the survival and the success of 
liberty." 

Few who heard those words did not thrill 
to them. But few will read them gratefully 
today. Time after time during the intervening 
•years the gap between our rhetoric and reali- 
ty has been too painfully apparent. The mea- 
sures sketched out here are not in keeping 
with the embattled tone of that inaugural ad- 
dress. They are not put forward as the basis 
for an "action program" in the cause of demo- 
cratic liberties. But they should not be re- 
garded as modest. Quite the contrary: Their 
implementation would require us, to a much 
greater degree than we have done over the 
past three decades, to make our practice fit 
our principles. 

Condensed from Foreign PAopWWteCfeliW (Release 
l >75-74 by Notional Afleir*, Inc. 
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•United States, Pusher 

i» The arms race between the United States and the ■ 
I Soviet Union accounts for 60 percent of the world’s 
^military expenditures, which are now pushing $300 bil- 
lion a year; but the other 40 percent may prove to be 
;- .maffe dangerous. 

Mutual deterrence has prevented a Soviet-American 
d/rmed conflict for three decades. But wars in other 
places involving scores of nations — mainly in the devel- 
oping world — have taken literally millions of lives since 
World War II. And military spending in the developing 
countries is now spiraling upward much faster than any- 
where else, partly as a result of the large-scale supply of 
arms, including the most advanced technology, made 
available by the United States and other industrial 
i nations. ’ 

! While arms spending by the major nations increased 
! about 45 percent from 1960 to 1975, the developing 
countries almost tripled their expenditure to more than 
$39 billion in 1974, measured in constant, inflation-ad- J 
justed dollars. A study by Ruth Leger Sivard, the former 
chief economist of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, reveals that military expenditures of the devel- 
oping countries have increased twice as fast as the ,-, 
economic base to support them. They doubled in Latin 
America in this 15-year period and went up eight-fold : 
in the Middle East. 

* , * * . 

The international arms traffice that has made this 
possible is at least as much the responsibility of the 
pushers as the addicts. The chief pusher is the United 
States, which sells more arms abroad than all other 
countries combined — with a staggering $12 billion origin- 
ally estimated for the current fiscal year, although the 
Pentagon now asserts that a 13 percent slippage is 
appearing. Major moral as well as political questions are 
raised by this munitions profiteering. 

The time has clearly come for the United States to pull 
back from this increasing militarization of the developing 
world. The sale of arms for commercial purposes — to aid 
the United States balance of payments — is the most 
shameful aspect of the arms trade. The Congress for 
more than a year has had the right of prior review and 
: veto over the bulk of American arms sales abroad, but « 
it has asserted itself significantly only once. Now, major 
reforms have been voted by the Senate in the Arms 
Export Control Act of 1976 to tighten up and improve 
Congressional oversight. But that alone does not give 
j Congress the will to act. 

! * ■ * 

The House International Relations Committee ^version 
of the authorization bill, which is scheduled for a vote 
today, contains a major improvement over the Senate 
bill. It would limit the annual total of govemment-to- 
govemment and commercial sales of arms abroad to 
$9 billion. It is not a big enough reduction, but it would 
constrain a program that now appears dominated by the 
determination to sell as much arms abroad as possible 
to almost any buyer. 

That constraint, for the first time in years, would 
force the Pentagon and the State Department to take ! 
first steps toward the real reform that is needed; limit- 
ting sales to allies and other countries where important 
American foreign policy or security considerations are 
at stake. 

That was the case when most arms exports were 
grants, paid by American taxpayers. It needs to be the 
chief guideline again. 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
23 Feb. 1976 

MARTIN WOQLLACOTT follows the heroin trail in the bord er land of Burma and Thailand 
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THE POPPIES are blooming 
now in the “Golden Trian- 
gle” area of North East 
Burma and Northern Thai- 
land which supplies an 
increasing proportion of 
European addicts with their 
heroin, and the harvesting 
begins this month. ; 

M'’eh of the between 400 j 
and tons of opium that | 

. will be j. reduced this year I 
will reach Europe. Some of | 
it will be seized there or en j 
route in Malaysia, Singapore, i 
and Hong Kong. But there '■ 
■ .will be little disruption of 
the trade in Thailand itself, 
according to narcotics experts 
here. 

For Thailand is now the 
weakest link in the anti-drug 
enforcement chain. Since the 
reorganisation of 'the Trian- 
gle drug trade after the Indo- 
china war, Singapore has set 
up an effective Central Nar- 
cotics Bureau and has 
imposed the death penalty 
for possession of more than 
15 grammes of heroin. 

Malaysia, worried about 
the growing number of 
addicts in its own cities and 
the unfavourable interna- 
tional publicity after the dis- 
covery of the Kuala Lumpur- 
Amsterdam drug “run,” has 
also intensified its eft’ortsi 

Hong Kong, still a major 
destination for Triangle 
opium and heroin both for 
local use and onward ship- 
ment to America and Europe, 
has made an impressive 
number of seizures and 
arrests of big traffickers. 

In Europe, police forces, 
particularly the Dutch, are 
finally organising themselves 

to meet the threat. Even , 
Burma, in whose uncon- 
trolled Northern territories 
the bulk (an estimated 80 per 
cent) of the opium is pro- 
duced before being taken 
over the border to Thailand, 
has taken some action, partly 
because it too now has a 
significant addicts population. 

Thailand also has a grow- 
ing addiction problem, with 


an estimated 300,000 victims, 
mostly young urban people, 
including children under 12. 
But. in spite of this, and in 
spite oE the fact that the US 
Drug Enforcement Agency, 
with its South East Asia 
headquarters in Bangkok, 
funds the Thai anti-drug pro- 
gramme to the extent of half 
a million dollars a year, the 
Thai anti-narcotics record is 
appalling. “We cannot point 
to a single major Thai 
trafficker in gaol,” an Ameri- 
can drugs expert said. 

Some traffickers who have 
been arrested have escaped 
or been released under extre- 
mely suspicious circum- 
stances. Early last year, the 
Public Prosecutor’s Office 
released six people, including 
a trafficker who had been 
caught redhanded. Later a 
police lieutenant colonel who 
was arrested at a heroin 
laboratory' on his own pro- 
perty in Northern Thailand 
’was allowed to go to the lava- 
tory without escort — and 
escaped through the window. 

In another case a former 
head of the Thai. Narcotics 
Suppression Centre suspected 
of corrupt involvement in the 
trade was released under an 
amnesty for minor criminals. 

The improved efficiency of 
police forces in the neigh- 
bouring countries and in 
Hong Kong has thus concen- 
trated illegal drug operations 
in Thailand. Previously much 
processing and distribution 
was centred outside Thailand, 
and particularly in Hong 
Kong. Now there are an 
increasing number of labora- 
tories or “ factories ” in 
Northern Thailand, many of 
them staffed by “ chemists ’ 
from Hong Kong. Often with 
primitive but adequate equip- 
ment made up of such items 
as bamboo tubing and bicycle 
pumps, these “ factories- 
convert raw opium into the 
much more valuable, com- 
pact, and less easily detecta- 
ble morphine base, or the 
various grades of heroin. 

The raw opium reaches the 
factories from Burma and 
remote sites in North Thai- 


land carried by single portdrs 
or in small mule trains and, 
sometimes, it is alleged, on 
light planes or helicopters. 
The processed drugs are then 
taken south by truck, bus, 
car, or plane. ' 

Some then goes farther 
down the peninsula to Malay- 
sia or Singapore by land or 
on small coastal vessels, but 
most is smuggled out of Bang- 
kok by a variety of 
; ingenious means. These 
include trawlers to Hong 
Kong and Singapore. • 

In one famous case the 
; joints of crates containing 
fresh eggs for air shipment 
to Hong Kong were hollowed 
out and filled with heroin. 
In another ease last year, an 
American servicemen’s ship- 
ment of furniture was found 
to be riddled with heroin 
caches. 

But the most common 
method seems to be to use 
an air courier for direct ship- 
ment to Europe. The couriers 
are usually not professional 
criminals and may simply 
be greedy European tourists, 
down on their luck hippies, 
or local men tempted by the 
prospect of a free holiday 
with ample pocket money. 
Arrests or seizures at this 
stage do the trafficking 
organisations little real 
harm : the quantities of 
heroin lost are small, and the 
courier can tell the police 
nothing about the organisa- 
tion. 

One bright idea which 
surfaced last year was that 
the United States should buy 
the entire Triangle crop at 
source and burn it. The 
notion has an attractive sim- 
plicity, but. as one agent 
said : “ This / would be 

directly financing the Bur- 
mese insurgents ” (who sur- 
vive on the profits from the 
drug trade in this area), 
“and what would prevent the 
growers from doubling the 
crop ? ” 

The Thais meanwhile 'have 
not been wholly inactive: 


they made a dramatic swoop 
on one Northern “factory” 
last month, and are planning 
an anti-drug publicity cam- 
paign later this year. But 
there is still no sign of real 
inroads into the trade. 

Corruption is obviously one 
reason why the Thais are lag- 
ging so badly behind other 
concerned countries in the 
suppression of the Triangle 
drug trade. Another is the 
proliferation of Thai drug 
agencies. Four different 
polioe agencies .and depart- 
ments are assigned to drugs, 
and the foreign experts here 
want to see them replaced 
iby a single and more power- 
ful central narcotics branch. 
Finally the Thai Government, 
beset by many problems, has 
yet to make it clear that it 
regards an attack on the drug 
trade as a real priority. 

The Americans, who main- 
tain narcotics agents through- 
out South East Asia, are 
worried that the Thai 
traffickers who at present 
supply only a small amount 
of heroin used in the United 
States (most comes from 
Mexico now) will in time 
manage to make the connec- 
tions to expand their US 
trade. 

But it is the European 
countries, including Britain, 
which should be most con- 
cerned. There has been a 
“tremendous increase,” say 
the agents here, “ in the 
amount of heroin going to 
Europe.” In 1975, approxima- 
tely 500 kilos of Triangle 
heroin were seized at Euro- 
pean destinations, mainly 
Amsterdam, Vienna, and 
Paris. 

The narcotics agents’ rule 
of thumb is that seizures nor- 
mally represent between 5 
and 10 per cent of total 
trade. This would mean that 
between 2,500 and 5,000 kilos 
reached Europe last year — 
a horrifyingly large total that 
can only be seriously reduced 
at the source, that is, by 
more effective action in Thai- 
land. 
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Morale Low at Moscow Embassy 

‘Strong Letter’ Demands Information on Radiation Hazard 

O 


By Peter Osnos 

Washington Post Ford an Service 

MOSCOW, Feb. 27— American diplo- 
mats in Moscow have written a “very 
rtreng” letter to top State Department 
official-’ demanding to be told the full 
extent of the radiation problem at the 
embassy here and whether it repre- 
sents a serious health hazard, sources 
said today. 

Morale in the embassy, one of the 
largest and most important American 
posts abroad, has plummented since re- 
ports of the radiation began to circu- 
late three weeks ago, th sources said. 
Although employees have been 
briefed, a full explanation of the sit- 
uation including its causes and its 
dangers has been withheld. 

The letter was drafted last week by 
the local branch of the American 
Foreign Service Association and was 
intended for Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger. At the request of senior 
embassy officials, only a copy of the 
letter was sent to Washington with 
the original going to Ambassador Wal- 
ter J. Stoessel. 

“People are incensed,” said one of 
those responsible for preparing the 
letter. So far no response has been 
received and further action— including 
possible legal action — is being con- 
sidered. 

At the outset, the impression given 
to embassy employees was that the 
radiation was caused solely by Soviet 
surveillance equipment which includ- 
ed microwave beams focused on the 
embassy. There have been reports 
from Washington this week, however, 
that the purpose of the Soviet radia- 
tion was to block American eaves- 
dropping. 

In any event, the true story is ap- 
parently known to very few people in 
the embassy, perhaps only Stoessel 
himself. Kissinger is responsible for 
the way the matter is being handled, 
it is understood, and he has stressed 
on several occasions that it is highly 
sensitive. He said that “discussions” 
are under way to solve the problem. 

Since Monday, Sam Zweifcl. a State 
Department physician, has been in 
Moscow performing blood tests on all 
embassy personnel and their families. 
It is not clear whether these tests 
were precipitated by discovery of 
specific problems at the embassy, as 
a report from Washington today sug- 
gested. or are simply a precaution. 

One explanation for Dr. Zwcifcl's 
presence is that the regular embassy 
physician. Thomas Johnson, is on a 
vacation that was postponed when the 
radiation issue surfaced. 

Lin Washington, the Shite Depart- 
ment said it has sent a medical tech- 
nician to Moscow to conduct blood 
tests on U.S. embassy personnel who 
may have been exposed to the micro- 
wave emissions. William Watson, the.. 


department’s medical director, said: 
“The medical division has found no 
medical problems that it believes to 
be related to the situation at the 
embassy.”] 

The report from Washington also 
said that Stoessel suffered from ane- 
mia. which may have been aggravated 
by the radiation here. The embassy ha s 
already denied an earlier report that 

Stoessel is ill, but the ambas- 
sador refused to comment on 
today’s report, he did deny 
that he plans to leave Mos- 
cow for reassignment. Stoes- 
sei has been here for two 
years. 

At earlier briefings and 
again today, embassy officials 
strongly implied — but did not 
say directly — that there ap- 
pears to be no great danger 
from the radiation to people 
living in or working at the 
embasy. But the uncertainty 
is apparently beginning to 
have its effect on some em- 
bassy personnel and their 
families. 

“We have a need and a 
right to know what this is 
all about,” said one • angry 
American. “How long is this 
going to continue?” 

U.S. Paid Wulotver 
In Radiation Case 

Reuter 

The United States com- 
pensated the husband of a 
woman who died of cancer 
in 1969 after she had been 
exposed to microwave emis- 
sions at the American em- 
bassy in Moscow, informed 
sources said yesterday. 

The sources said the . 
woman developed a mole on 
her face while working as a 
secretary from I960 to 19G2 
in a part of the embassy ex- ! 
posed to microwave emis- 
sions believed to be from 
I Soviet radio jamming de- 
vices. 

The mole developed into 
melanoma — a usually malig- 
nant tumor — and the 
woman, for whom the 
sources requested anonym- 
ity, died in 1909. 

Iler husband applied for 
compensation from the gov- 
ernment on the grounds 
i that her death may have 
been caused by her expo- 
sure to microwaves beamed 
at the embassy, the sources 
said. His claim, for less than 
$10,000 in lost wages, was 
honored. 
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The Washington Star 


Sell! 


Embassy Long 

Known, 


, By Thomas Love 

* Washington Star Staff Writer 

The. United States has known for 
years that the Soviet Union was bom- 
. barding the U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
with high and possibly harmful levels 
of microwave radiation, but the gov- 
ernment withheld the information — 
even from Embassy employes. 

According to two ex-CIA agents, 
Lewis Regenstein and Victor Mar- 
chetti, the radiation was well-known 
within the agency and a matter of 
concern during the 1960s. 

Regenstein, who was with the CIA 
from 1966 to 1971 and now is an envi- 
ronmental writer here,’ said yester- 
day the situation was “common gos- 
sip” within the CIA by 1970 but that 
disclosure would have required a 
decision at a higher level. 

He charged that the information 
was withheld as part of a general and 
continuing cover-up of Soviet activi- 
ties that could endanger “detente” if 
they became public knowledge. He 
termed the long period of silence “a 
major scandal.” 

MARCHETTI, a frequent critic of 
the CIA and author of “The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence,” said high 
levels of radiation “were well known 
at least by the early 1960s. This is an 
old turkey.” 

Embassy employes were not told 
of the possibly dangerous radiation 
until two weeks ago. An Embassy 
doctor reportedly assured the staff 
later that no health hazard existed. 

Nobody but the Soviets seems to 
have any firm idea why the radiation 
is being beamed at U.S. facility, and 
and they now claim that. 
U.S. electronic equipment 
may be a contributing 
factor. Other theories range 
from operation of a Soviet 
bugging system to efforts at 
destroying the effectiveness 
of Embassy personnel by 
making them tired and 
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irritable. 1 

Marchetti has another * 
theory. His guess is that 
there really is no practical 
use for the radiation, and 
that it is designed to con- 
fuse U.S. officials and make 
them waste time and 
money trying to figure out 
what is happening. 

IF THIS IS the case, he 
said, it appears to have 
worked. “We were very 
concerned since this was 
something we didn’t know 
about. We worried and 
woi rkd,” 

As Marchetti sees it, the 
long-known radiation was 
disclosed at this point to di- 
vert public attention from 
bad publicity the CIA and 
other intelligence agencies 
have received lately. 

“There will be a few 
more exciting revalations 
until the issue is forgotten,” 
he predicted. “It’s designed 
to help (President) Ford 
shove through his national 
security law and preserve 
the ‘imperial presidency,’ ” 
he said. 

Embassy personnel in 
Moscow were told two 
weeks ago that there had 
been some low levels of mi- 
crowave radiation directed 
at the Embassy previously, 
but that the high levels 
were something new. Both 
ex-CIA agents insisted, 
however, that the levels had 
been high enough all along 
to cause serious concern. 

REGENSTEIN has been 
a frequent CIA defender 
since leaving the agency 
and said he has been care- 
ful not to divulge any 
classified information. He 
agreed to discuss the Mos- 
cow situation only because 
existance of the radiation 
now was known. 

When told of the situation . 
earlier this month, Embas- 
sy employes reportedly 
were told their health might 
have been endangered and 
were given the opportunity 
to request a transfer. The 
Boston Globe reported, 
also, that Ambassador Wal- 
ter Stoessel might have a 
leukemia-like blood ail- 
ment possibly caused by the 
radiation, but this was 
strongly denied by the State 
Department. 

Microwaves are used by 
radar to detect distant air- 

f danes and in ovens to cook 
ood. Cataracts and other 
eye damage have been dis- 
covered among microwave 
oven repairmen while ste- 
rility and blood damage 
have been produced in ex- 
perimental animals. There 
is also evidence that heavy 
dosage can produce a 
genetic effect on chromo- 
somes. -- 

oo 


By Jeremiah O’Leary 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

The State Department 
was as concerned that U.S. 
counter-electronic meas- 
ures might be affecting the 
health of Moscow Embassy 
employes as it was about 
microwaves beamed at the 
building by the Soviet, a 
U.S. official disclosed yes- 
terday. 

The official, who asked 
that he not be named, said 
that when the current 
radiation scare started 
several weeks ago the State 
Department thought it was 
as likely that U.S. equip- 
ment might be to blame for 
reported illnesses as Soviet 
jamming devices. 

State Department 
spokesman Robert Funseth 
said yesterday, however, 
that the department’s 
medical division has found 
no medical problems relat- 
ed to the situation at the 
Embassy. A medical tech- 
nician was sent from Wash- 
ington six weeks ago to run 
blood tests and other checks 
on the 500 or more U.S. per- 
sonnel, he said. 

FUNSETH SAID a new 
physician, Dr. Samuel 
Zweifel, was sent to Mos- 
cow a week ago, but he said 
Zweifel was only there to 
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permit the regular Embas- 
sy physican, Dr. Thomas 
Johnson, to take annual 
leave. 

Another source Zweifel 
was sent to Moscow specifi- 
cally because of concern for 
the health of Embassy em- 
ployes. 

The disclosure that U.S. 
counter-intelligence elec- 
tronic measures were 
regarded as possible health 
threats goes a long way to- 
ward explaining the careful 
and limited explanations 
being given by Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger 
and his spokesman about 
the situation. 

At a press conference two 
weeks ago, Kissinger said 
only: “This issue is a mat- 
ter of great delicacy which 
has many ramifications. I 
We have made unilateral 
efforts to reduce any dan- 1 
gers and we are also en- : 
gaged in discussions on the 
subject. But I do not believe 
it would serve these pur- 
poses if I went into any 
greater detail.” 

At the time, the phrase 
“unilateral efforts” had no 
special meaning, and re- 
porters were left to specu- 
late it might mean the 
United States was reducing 
its use of listening devices 
so the Soviets Union might 
reduce its listening or jam- 


ming devices. I 

NOW IT appears that 
there may have been great- 
er potential threat from the i 
kind of microwaves gener-' 
ated inside the Embassy 
than from the microwaves 
beamed at it by the Rus- 
sians. 

Soviet officials privately 
admitted to the New York 
Times earlier this week 
that microwaves were 
beamed at the Embassy to 
jam U.S. listening devices 
on the roof. It is no secret 
that such microwave emis- 
sions have been used by 
both countries in Moscow 
for at least 15 years. 

Aware of the Soviet capa- 
bility to listen in on Embas- 
sy conversations from posts 
at least a block away, the 
U.S. Embassy has equip- 
ment capable of erecting an 
electronic wall to jam such 
interceptions. 

One U.S. official said the 
“unilateral” action referr- 
ed to by Kissinger may 
have been a decision to re- 
duce the level of the 
Embassy’s own counter- 
intelligence emissions for 
the protection of Embassy 
employes. 


Solzhenitsyn calls West 
‘on verge of collapse ’ 


London (AP)— Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, the exiled Russian 
author, said last night the West 
“is on the verge of a collapse” 
because of “capitulations” in 
pursuing detente with the So- 
viet Union. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised at 
the sudden and imminent fall of 
the West,” Mr. Solzhenitsyn told 
Michael Charlton, a British 
Broadcasting Corporation, in- 
terviewer on the weekly televi- 
sion news program 
“Panorama.” 

“I would like to make my- 
self clear: The situation at the 
moment is such that the Soviet 
Union’s economy is on such a 
war footing that, even if it were 
the unanimous opinion of all the 
members of the Politburo not 
to start a war, this would no 
i longer be in their power. 

“To avoid this,” the author 
went on, “would require an ago- 
nizing change from a mon- 
strous war economy to a nor- 
mal peace economy. The situa- 
tion now is such that one must 
think not of what might happen , 


unexpectedly in the Soviet 
Union, because in the Soviet 
Union nothing will happen un- 
expectedly. 

“One must think of what 
might happen unexpectedly in 
the West. The West is on the 
verge of a collapse created by 
its own hands.” 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn, visiting his 
publishers in England, said he 
has noted a particular decline 
in the strength and resolution of 
the West during the two years 
since he was expelled from his 
homeland. 

He attributed the decline to 
an illusory detente and cited 
the success of Soviet-backed 
forces in Angola as the latest 
indication of the Soviet Union’s 
long-range goals. 

"You don’t have to be a 
strategist to understand why 
Angola is being taken,” Mr. Sol- 
zhenitsyn said. “This is one of 
the most recent positions from 
which to wage most successful- 
ly world war. A wonderful posi- 
tion in the Atlantic." 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn, 57, who 


was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1970, said he 
was not against East-West de- 
tente but against the way it is 
being conducted. 

“Detente is necessary, but 
detente with open hands." he 
said. “Show that there is no 
stone in your hands. But your 
partners with whom you are 
conducting detente have a stone 
in their hands and it is so heavy 
that it will kill you with one sin- 
gle blow. Detente becomes self- 
deception, that’s what it is all 
about.” 

Asked by Mr. Charlton 
whether detente wasn’t an al- 
ternative to nuclear war. Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn replied that during 
the 1950’s “this nuclear threat 
hung over the world, but the at- 
titude of the West was like 
granite and the West did not 
yield. 

“Today this nuclear threat 
still hangs over both sides, but 
the West has chosen the wrong 
path of making concessions." 

“You Western people, you 
simply can't grasp the power of 
Soviet propaganda,” Mr. Sol- 
zhenitsyn said. "You |the Westj 
cannot be turned away from de- 
tente so simply. To turn you 
;away from your present posi- 
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‘‘But in the Soviet Union one 
morning, one command is 
enough. Newspapers come out 
with the news the British im- 
perialists have become so bra- 
zen that the situation has be- 
come intolerable . . . and de- 
tente— there is not detente. It’s 
j just gone.” 
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Supergiant With Clay Feet 
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By C. L. Sulzberger 

PARIS — The Soviet Union has be- 
come the world’s strongest military 
power and this is the salient fact of 
this week's Communist Party Con- 
gress where Leonid Brezhnev cele- 
brated a self-confident personal tri- 


fers from today are in nonmililary 
domains like economics and ideology. 

Mr. Brezhnev represents a dual So- 
viet policy — encouragement of “wars 
of liberation” but simultaneous "peace- 
ful coexistence.” What this really 
implies is having his peaceful cake in 
Europe while eating it in Asia and 
Africa. The West, for a variety of 
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plus its hope that what we -all 
detente will eventually be succeeded 
by true peace, agrees to play along. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s gradualist approach 
to extending Marxist ideology helps 
him to persuade many non-Communist 
nations and parties of his logic — 
although enraging China and its ad- 
herents. It " encourages the growth 
of foreign trade with the U.S.S.R., 
especially the export of materials 
Moscow particularly covets and is will- 
ing to pay for. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet economy 
still falters. All the goals set for the 
■ past five years fell short of their 
targets — save for foreign trade, forced 
to fill the gap. There is no doubt: 
that living standards rose far less than 
anticipated. This sorry truth is scarcely 
compensated for by pride in overseas 
triumphs, for example in Angola. 

And there is another curious political 
- problem which cannot' help but trouble 
a citizenry already nagged by a small 
but biting number of dissident gadflies: 
That is the question of ideological 
universality. 

The gospel as interpreted in Moscow 
had already been seriously challenged 
in Peking, Belgrade, Tirana and (up 
to a point) Bucharest. But now the 
Communists of Western Europe are 
suddenly proclaiming a kind of Marxist 
Protestant movement, championed by 
the vitally important Italian and French 
parties and by the potentially key 
Spanish party. 

Each of these, led by experienced 
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CIA Raises 
Estimate of 
Soviet Force 

The dollar value of So- 
viet military forces was 30 
per cent higher than Ameri- 
can forces in 1974 and 40 
per cent higher in 1975, ac- 
cording lo revised Central tense. 
Intelligence Agency esti- The 
mates teleased yesterday. that 
The CIA stressed in its from 


of grain. Whether Russia, with an 
unusually snowy winter, will require 
as much grain this year — or whether 
.the U.S.A. will be able to export as 
much — are open questions. 

What remains indisputable — con- 
firmed by Soviet gains in Somalia, 
India and North Vietnam, and em- 
phatically reconfirmed by events in 
Angola — is that the militarized Rus- 
sian state is now a global power with 
no need for inhiibtion vis-h-vis any 
rivals on any continent or sea. Such 
tangible weaknesses as Moscow suf- 


cording to revised Central fensc. ' fense nor its burden on the 

Intelligence Agency esti- The agency explained Soviet economy. 

mates teleased yesterday. that the estimates stem Last October, the d.A es- 

The CIA stressed in its from figuring how much it 'Sronee at cent for 
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country than anyone in the Kremlin. 
Each also speaks with increasingly 
forceful philosophical heresy. 

It is too soon to know with any 
certainty whether this is a harbinger 
of fundamental change in doctrine 
abroad or merely a tactical shift that, 
should it succeed, will eventually be 
repaired by a new and harmonizing 
global strategy. Nevertheless, at this 
moment, a fundamental weakness in 
the Soviet political position is imniied. 

When the latter is added to glaring 
weakness in agriculture and tech- 
nology, the combination indicates that 
no matter how immense the Russian 
giant has become, it still has clay feet. 
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Standing Accused: The Italians Are 

V For some 30 years Italians have nur- T T-»-v /-* 

.tured two basic beliefs about them- j agents, and Gui has taken a step that 8 i Tj CPT 
.selves and the world: that they would is most unusual for an Italian minister 
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For some 30 years Italians have nur- 
tured two basic beliefs about them- 
selves and the world: that they would 
tumble, connive and procrastinate 
tneir way from one crisis and scandal 
"to another, and that the United States 
would rescue Italy from the Italians. 
This last was a particularly cherished 
conviction, and was held by people 
.with the most diverse political atti- 
tudes. Communists believed it be- 
cause they felt American imperial- 
ism could not tolerate the collapse 
of a central element of NATO’s 
southern flank. Christian Democrats 
believed it because they were con- 
vinced America could not risk Italy’s 
“going Communist." Italians in gen- 
eral believed it because they were 

Michael Ledeen is an American 
historian teaching in Rome. Claire 
Sterling is an American correspond 
dent in Rome . 

led to believe that in some vague 
Avay an Italian collapse would be 
•‘'.very risky for the economic and politi- 
cal stability of the West in general, 
and to America’s goals in particular. 
Thirty years of generally excellent re- 
lations between the two countries 
'reinforced this article of faith. 

. Now the release of information from 
three congressional investigating com- 
mittees has seriously weakened Ital- 
ians’ belief in the good will of the 
United States. While the information 
comes from different sources (the 
“Church subcommittees on intelligence 
•and on multinationals and the Pike 
committee on intelligence), the impact 
in Italy has been one and one alone: 
Italian politicians have been accused 
of corruption by the United States 
Congress. A highly placed observer in 
the Italian chamber of deputies spoke 
the other day of “horrified” deputies 
in a state of “near shock,” wondering 
what the- “unpredictable Americans” 
would do to them next. Moreover, he 
said, there was a growing tide of anti- 
Americanism among those who had 
been among the- United States’ most 
enthusiastic supporters, and he specu- 
lated that it would take some time for 
these passions to run their course. 
“Can anyone imagine a more schizo- 
phrenic country than the United 
. States these days?” He asked, “Has it 
not become dangerous for us to deal 
with Americans?” 

The most recent accusations to reach 
Home are those of the Senate subeom- 
. mittec on multinational corporations, 
and deal with the presumed bribery of 
two Italian defense ministers, Mario 
Tanassi (a Social Democrat) and Luigi 
Gui (a Christian Democrat). Both men 
have initiated legal procedures against 
.newspapers that openly accused them 
pf accepting bribes from Lockheed 


agents, and Gui has taken a step that 
is most unusual for an Italian minister 
accused of involvement in a major 
scandal: he has resigned, and has him- 
self demanded a judicial inquiry into 
the matter. In a lengthy conversation 
in his ofifee, the former minister spoke 
calmly but with evident emotion about 

- the scandal. “The first thing which 
shocks an Italian reader of the Church 

; subcommittee report is the incredible 
patchwork nature of the document, 
and the incoherence of the charges,” 

■ he observed. The pages that deal with 
Gui’s presumed involvement, in the 
payoffs are indeed peculiar, for the 
minister is referred to only as “the 
; previous minister,” or “the MOD,” and 
. these references have been written 
into the report in ink into spaces 
where something previously typed has 
; been cancelled. Moreover, the crucial 
^paragraph contains shifts in tense that 
^render it very difficult to understand: 
.“Early in 1970 Lockheed recognized 
the necessity for additional special ex- 
-penses of $78,000 and this amount was 
to have been paid upon receipt of the 
letter of intent. These expenses actu- 
ally were to compensate the previous 
minister and certain members of his 
team who are now* in the ministry and 
who will review the contract.” 

The problem revolves around two 
words: “team” and “now.” In the Ital- 
ian bureaucracy, ministers bring a 
very few members of their own “team” 
with them, and they inevitably leave 
when the minister does. Hence, it is 
unthinkable that any of Gui’s personal 
assistants or advisers remained in the 
ministry of defense when Tanassi (a 
member of a different party) replaced 
him in March 1970. Moreover* the 
word “now” appears to refer to the 
date of the Lockheed report itself, 
which seems to be 1971. (This informa- 
i-'tion is surprisingly lacking from the 

- Subcommittee report.) 

- ‘ Gui observed that, quite apart from 
. the incoherence of the reference to 

him, the “charges” of corruption were ’ 
based entirely on internal Lockheed 
correspondence, without a shred of evi- 
dence that the alleged cash transac- 
tions ever took place. All that is 
known is that Lockheed’s agents re- 
quested and were given the $78,000 
(receipts from the agents are repro- 
duced in the report). The former min- 
ister said that he was innocent of the 
charges, and that he was rather mysti- 
fied by the entire operation. There 
were some in Italy, he noted, who sus- 
pected that the question had more to 
do with internal American political 
struggles than with the much-vaunted 
American passion to uncover the truth 
at all costs. Such people, he observed, 
wOiulc-rcd why the matter of the can- 
cellations and insertions in the report 
had never been clarified by the sub- 


committee, or why such obviously dam- 
aging documents had been released 
without an attempt to ascertain if the 
charges were true. 

“The investigation of this congres- 
sional committee has brought about 
the resignation of the Italian minister 
of the interior, and this is no small 
matter in the relations between two 
countries,” Gui pointed out. “It cannot 
help but affect the mutual trust and 
esteem which has always existed be- 
tween our two nations,” he said.' 

Regardless of the quality of the evi- 
dence, the Italian and American press 
have shown little interest in awaiting 
the results of formal investigations, es- 
pecially since these have rarely pro- 
duced any substantial results in this 
country.- Yet there is already a hint 
that the wrong targets may have been 
singled out. The Washington Post, in a 
story datelined Bonn on Feb. 11* re- 
ported that a Lockheed representative 
in Germany appears to have pocketed 
a bribe ostensibly intended for Ger- 
man political parties. In Italy, for ex- 
ample, the Lockheed intermediary has 
simply disappeared. There are now 
suspicions that at least some “bribed 
Italians” may never have been bribed 
at all. A New York Times editorial, 
which, of course, accepted the truth of 
all of Lockheed’s admissions, suggests 
that American prestige will inevitably 
suffer as a result of the scandals, as if 
it were the government that was re- 
sponsible for the presumed briberies. 
Instead, the behavior of the Congress, 
and the “schizophrenia” that Italians 
now see emanating from Washington, 
have produced an image abroad of a 
country that does not have the capac- 
ity of leading the Western world. It is 
not so much the image of a corrupt 
country as that of a nation unable to 
make policy. This is particularly clear 
in the instance of the CIA scandals. 

The Pike committee report, much of 
which has already been leaked to Ital- 
ian journalists in America, specified 
that some $66 million had been spent 
in Italy from 1948 to 1968, in support 
of non-Communist parties and labor 
unions. Of this, one. million dollars was 
spent during the elections of 1943 (a 
sum much smaller than most informed 
observers had suspected), which pro- 
duced, a substantial victory for De Gas- ’ 
peri’s Christian Democrats at the ex- 
pense of tiic Communists. White no 
politicians’ names appeared in the re- 
port itself, journalists seem to have 
learned from committee (or 
government?) sources that CIA funds 
went not only to the Christian Demo- 
crats and other members of governing 
coalitions (the report says “political 
parties associated with center or cen- 
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ter-left governments”), but also to indi- 
vidual politicians, including the highly 
respected Social Democrat Giuseppe 
Saragat “and his faction." 

Now, quite aside from the question 
that here, as in the Lockheed scandal, 
one is dealing with (highly limited and 
selected) internal documents, it seems 
that somecflie might have attempted to 
put this spending in context, as the au- 
. thors of the CIA memoranda tried to 
do. In justifying the expenditure of $10 
million in the parliamentary elections 
of 1972, the CIA said that “the opposi- 
tion, apparently heavily financed by 
Moscow, had scored gains in regional 
«.X*ons and trailed the incumbents 
by OTiij h f**w points in the opinion 
polls.” In this c-.ntext, it would appear 
to be highly dubirvs to speak of 
“corruption,” and probably closer to 
the truth to talk about compensating 
“emergency campaign funds’’ of a sort 
that has been all too common in Italy’s 
postwar history. It has been common 
to both “sides,” not just to an Ameri- 
can government that now seems to 
question whether opposition to Stalin- 
ism over the course of the past quar- 
ter-century was morally or politically 
justified. Turin’s La Stampa, one of 
the country’s most respected publica- 
tions, was not inclined to regard these 
funds as either massive (they 
amounted to less than 10 per cent of 
the expenses of the parties in 
question) or as corrupting: 

It seems beyond discussion that the 
Communist party was assisted by the 
Soviets, first directly and then through 
economic enterprises linked with the 
Soviet Union, and the extreme left in 
Italy has been supported in various ways 
by Moscow or by Prague. It would be 
juvenile to expect that Italian political 
groups, who were close to Washington 
by free choice, not for a handful of 
dollars, refused or failed to solicit aid 
from the United States. During and fol- 
lowing the cold war Italy was at the 
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center of the competition between the) 
two superpowers, and prior to the public 
financing of the parties they desperately 
needed funds. 

It is worth observing that there ap- 
pears to have been little, if any, fund- 
ing of Italian political parties since 
1972 on the part of the CIA. If we can 
believe the latest reports, Kissinger 
and Ford wanted to send some money 
last December, but the transfer did not 
take place. 

If the support of non-Communist 
parties in Italy can be justified in the 
context of the cold war, the same can- 
not be said for the $800,000 that Am- 
bassador Graham Martin seems to . 
have given to the shadowy Gen. Vito 
Miceli, then head of the SID (Defense 
Intelligence Service) in 1972. This 
money, which was to be used to aid the 
campaign and propaganda efforts of 
the extreme right, was obtained over 
the vigorous protests of the CIA, 
whose station chief objected repeat- 
edly to giving money to such suspect 
and subversive groups. Martin finally 
got the money after threatening to or- 
der the embassy’s marine guards to 
lock the CIA station chief out of the 
embassy on the Via Veneto, and put 
him “on the airplane.” Events of this 
sort, it should be noted, do little to 
damage the reputation of the CIA in 
Italy, but they confirm the proclivities 
that the Nixon government had for 
flirting with groups on the far right. 
They may also e'xplain in part why the 
present Secretary of State is so reluc- 
tant to open ,the Pandora’s Box of 
covert American activities in recent 
years. 

Kissinger is quite' correct — and re- 
cent events in Italy bear him out — 
that information stemming from con- 
gressional investigations severely dam- 
ages America’s relations with many of 
its allies. But one must also say that 
attempts by the administration to plug 


the leaks ana "save our' friends from 
embarrassment” have been at least 
equally counterproductive. Our friends 
would be better served now by genu- 
inely full disclosure. 

The anti- American elements of the 
Italian press have not hesitated to take 
the leaks of the congressional commit- 
tees as gospel, while those accused 
find it impossible to defend them- 
selves. Two Communist journalists are 
permitted to see important documents, 
which- are then denied to those who 
wish to check them., Italian newspa- 
pers carry translations of the Pike re- 
port, and American newsmen in Rome 
find it impossible to get a copy from 
the embassy. Indeed, as recently as 
February 12, the embassy had not even, 
received a copy of the Lockheed docu- 
ments released by the Church subcom- 
mittee. It would seem that the admin- 
istration’s penchant for secrecy is, in 
this case, far more damaging to -our 
friends than.to our friends’ enemies. 

The continued refusal to “go public” 
on the history of American activities 
in Italy guarantees that the very im- 
portant discussion of the future role of 
the Italian Communist party will be 
based on mythology, rather than his- 
tory. If it is true, as the Communists 
c laim, that they have become a demo- 
: cratic party, to ivhom should the credit 
go for this remarkable transformation? 
Should it not go in large part to the 
United States and to the forces of the 

• Italian center and non-Communist left 

i wbo'for 30 years opposed a monolithic 
i and Stalinist PCI? Is the “new face” of 
i communism in Western Europe not a 
i tribute to the success of a policy that 
is today the object of scorn and — un- 
believably — embarrassment in 
Washington? . , , . 
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'HILE Russia is intent oir 
: strengthening her strategic 
•position in Africa -by force 
-of arms, using Cuba- as proxy, a 
still more dangerous, though more 
subtle, situation is developing 
throughout Nato’s politically soft 
underbelly from the Caucasus to 
the Atlantic. Over the past 10 
years it lias become commonplace 
to deplore the increase of Russian 
influence at the expense of Nato 
throughout the Mediterranean. 
Nothing effective, has been done to 
rectify the situation, Britain’s 
contribution being to declare her 
intention virtually to withdraw by 
1979. , , 

Now, at a time when Tito s 
health gives grave cause for 

anxiety and in the face of the 
serious developments in Yugo- 
' slavia which could follow his 

demise. Nato’s southern tlank is 
crumbling. Unless this trend can 
be checked Nato could well be 
ejected from the Mediterranean, 
as was the Royal Navy temporarily 
withdrawn in 1796 in the lace of 
the success of the revolutionary 
armies of France i n Italy an do] s £r r 
where, the •• dtf6cti<mPlS®^8|HiuPf 


Brig. W. F. K. THOMPSON: on the West’s 

weaknesses against Russia in the Mediterranean 


the neutrality of Russia and re- 
bellion in Ireland. Political 
advances, though usually slower 
than military ones, are far harder 
to reverse. 

Any assessment of the situation 
along Nato’s southern flank must 
be seen in the context of the 
strategic factors that have deter- 
mined Nato’s organisation in the 
area. 

The economic life of the Nato 
allies, Turkey, Greece and Italy, is 
entirely dependent on seaborne 
trade through the Mediterranean. 
Who rules that sea exerts great 
political influence. On any day 
some 1,200 ships of the alliance, 
out of 1,500, are. at sea there. 
Access to the Mediterranean is by 
three narrow straits : , the Dar- 
danelles, controlled by Turkey; 
the Suez Canal, controlled by 
Egypt; and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
controlled by Britain. _ Malta in 

le central narrows is also of 

&lftaseaaQ&i/i 


So far as land warfare is con- 
cerned, Turkey, Greece and Italy 
form separate theatres, Turkey 
having a frontier with Russia, and 
all three being bound together by 
the sea. Nato’s command struc- 
ture is designed to meet this situa- 
tion. Under the. Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe, the command 
of Allied Forces Southern Europe 
is exercised by an American four- 
star admiral with hcadnuarters in 
Naples. Under him the Italian 
theatre is defended bv Allied Land 
Forres Southern Furore supported 
hy the 5th Allied Tactical Air 
Ferre. both formations being com- 
manded by Italians. 

rvfencc of Greece and Turkey 
is the responsibility of Commander 
AUjed Land Forces Soutb-F.aste r n 
F.iitjioc sunnorted.. b ,f the f>th 
AH-ed Tactical Air Torre, both 
under American command. 

U>e primary role of the power- 
iso oi United States Sixth Fleet is to 
,-RDP77-O8qS2fR0Dt^'Wj4^f!)^l0 ; ’ r st,I> 
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, port to the land battle. The de- 
fence of sea communications is the 
...responsibility of the Commander ‘ 
Allied Naval Forces Southern 
Europe, an Italian admiral with 
a British chief of staff. There are 
a number of subordinate national 
naval commands and two specialist 
commands for submarines and 
maritime air forces to which 
hitherto Britain has made a 
valuable contribution. There is 
also close liaison with the French 
Navy. 

In 1961 the Mediterranean was 
virtually a Western lake. Since 
then not only has Russian mari- 
. time power steadily increased but 
Britain’s has as steadily withered. 
The approaching crisis in the 
Mediterranean is, however, as 
much due to the weakness and 
political ineptitude of the Allies as 
it is to the machinations of the . 
Russians. It is also due, in my 
opinion, to Nato plans and dis- 
positions being too rigidly geared 
to deterring and if necessary fight- 
ing a shooting war, World War IV, 
and too little to the immediate . 
needs of what may be called World 
War III, which if lost in the 
Mediterranean would undermine 
the Alliance’s ability to stand up 
to the threat of a shooting war. 
Such rigidity is the negation of the ’ 
principal asset of maritime power. 
— flexibility, „ . . •/ \ ' - } 

Propaganda war 

The greatest present threat to 
Nato’s southern flank stems from 
anti-Americanism, which is being 
fully exploited by Russia and Left- 
wing politicians but owes its origin 
largely to the ill-considered antics 
of Congress and the near-treason- • 
able way in which the investigations 
into the CIA are being conducted. 
The United States Congress in 
attempting to wrest the conduct of 
foreign affairs from the Presi-., 
dent is courting disaster. Congress 
contains' men eminent in inter- 
national affairs. It also contains 
■ many parish pump politicians. One 
such on a recent fact-finding tour 
in the Mediterronean said: “Don’t 
talk to me about Turks — there 
isn’t a single Turk in my con- 
’stitiiency”! 

Moreover, the Americans have 
for too long been left by Nato’s 
northern allies in a politically. 

: exposed position in the Mediter- 
ranean. made the more so by 
Britain’s run-down. 

Nato has always suffered from 
this north/rnuth split, the northern 
allies holding a puritan concept 
of democracy which fails to 
comprehend the limitations on 
the democratic process which 
history and temperament place on 
mnnv peoples around the 
Mediterranean. Thru have, there- 
fore stood aside and left it largely 
to the Americans to deal with 
those Governments which from - 
time to time they regard ns un- 
satisfactory: Turkey and Greece 
within the alliance and. outside it. 
Spain — whose territories arc of 
great strategic importance. This 
lias made it all too easy for the 
Communists to depict Nato bases 
in the Mediterranean area us bases 
for the exercise of American 
imperialism. 

Turkey and Greece have been to 


the brink of war over Cyprus. 
This has led to the withdrawal, for 
the third time, of Greek officers 
from Nato Headquarters in Izmir. 

If they do not return before June, 
when the American Commander 
Allied Land Forces South-Eastern 
Europe is due for replacement, his 
successor will appear as an Ameri- 
can commanding three Turkish 
corps, and this in their present 
mood the Turks will dislike. 

Turkey is almost entirely de- 
- pendent on America for the supply 
of arms. Against Presidential 
advice Congress has embargoed 
arms suppliers for Turkey until the 
Turks make substantial moves 
toward a settlement in Cyprus. 
The Turks, a proud people, im- 
mediately closed a number of im- s 
portant American bases and put j 
restrictions on others. They have ] 
withdrawn 10,000 to 12,000 troops 
from Cyprus, which Congress., 
might have regarded as a sub- 
stantial concession, but the Turks 
made no political capital from this, 
nqf wishing to appear to act in ’ 
response to Congressional black- 
mail. Nato suffers. 

• Internally weak, the Turkish 
Government has acquired consider- 
able external freedom of action ., 
for Washington fears to lean too 
heavily and risk pushing them to- 
wards Russia while the Russians 
are in the midst of trying to 
1 induce Turkey and Cyprus to 
' loosen their ties with Nato and “I 
move to a neutral position. 

In Greece anti-American feeling 
aso runs high following events in 
Cyprus and the consequences of 
military government. The new 
Government of Mr Karamanlis is 
trying to mend fences with Turkey ; 
and has negotiated a new status of • 
forces agreement with the United ; 
States which will close some U S 
bases and put new restrictions on . 
others. Much more dangerous, 
however, is the competition , 
between Mr Karamanlis and Mr 
Mavros to outflank the other to 
■ the Left. This is strengthening 
the Communist position' — 'they are. 
being given much rope but seem 
unlikely to hang themselves with 
it. , 

In her campaign to loosen Greek 
and Turkish ties with Nato. Russia •> 
invited Greek and Turkish 

observers to attend Russian' 

manoeuvres in .the Caucasus. This : 
was accepted, and received wide i 
publicity in the British Press as 
a gesture in the snirit of Helsinki 
: — while Nnto's invitation to 'repre- 
sentatives of all nations attending 
the- Helsinki conference to attend 
maior Nato manoeuvres in Bavaria 
last October was ignored by the 
whole Warsaw Pact. 

Let us now look at Italy. The 
Nato bases in and around 
Naples arc rhe mainstay of the’" 
Alliance's position in the Medi-- 
teiTuncan. Throughout Italy 
there is a virulent and well' 
orchestrated anti - American 
campaign based on the alleged 
misdeeds of the CIA as leaked 
by Congress and on the suppo- 
sition that large sums of 
American money have gone to 
support the Social Democrats, 
in much the same way as Bus- , 
Sian funds support the Com- 
munists, 

Unfortunately the Communist 
...party provides the only prac- 
tical alternative ih Italy to the 


Sbdal Democrats whose long 
rule has shown little compe- 
,] fence. The Italian Communists, 
already in power in many urban 
governments — the Mayor of 

■ Naples is one, and the next 
, Mayor of Rome may well be also 

— are moving towards a posi- 
. tion from which they can' take 
power nationally. They declare 
that they are not subservient to 
Russia and that in power would 
not withdraw Italy from Nato 
until both blocs were dissolved. 
The latter is a Russian aim 
whose achievement would 

■ greatly favour her. • . 

Anti-American 

Whether subservient to Russia 
or not. an Italian Government 
including Communists would be 
a grave embarrassment to The 
Alliance both from the security 
'angle (Italy is a permanent 
member of -the Nuclear Plan- 
ning Group) . and for purposes 
of crisis management. More- 
over, , such-, a Government would 
certainly be anti-American. 

Anti-Americanism is the most 
destructive force at work on 
behalf of the Russians in World 
’.War III; Some responsibility for 
this must rest on the northern 
members of the Alliance and 
on Britain with her proclaimed 
plans of withdrawal from the 
Mediterranean. 

Britain’s withdrawal plans 
stem from the Government’s De- 
fence Review which laid down 
defence priorities as the central 
front and Eastern Atlantic and 
the Northern flank. These are 
undoubtedly the right priorities 
.for a shooting war, but as we i 
have already seen the Alliance i 
will be in no shape to stand up 
to the threat of such a war if 
Nato has had to abandon the 
Mediterranean and if the allies 
‘ of Nato’s southern tier have 
gone either neutral or pro-Rus- 
. sian. 

Until now Britain in the Medi- 
terranean has played a very im- 
portant part as the jam in the 
Nato sandwich between the 
Americans and the Mediter- 
ranean allies. It can be argued 
that we sti.ll do, that no decision 
to withdraw British members of 
Nato’s staff has yet been taken [ 
and that more units of the Royal j 
Navy have exercised in the 
Mediterranean since the decision 
to withdraw than before, that 
we still participate in Nato’s 
“ Naval On Call Force Mediter- 
ranean,” and that the R A F’s 
Maritime Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron has not yet left Malta. 
Fortunately, too, we are an- ; 

. chqred to our Sovereign Base 
Areas in Cyprus, short of some 
act of utter irresponsibility, until 

there is a long-term settlement ■ 
between Greek and Turk. The 
future of Malta’s relationship 
with Nato after 1979 is still in 
doubt, and its use bv a hostile 
Power must be prevented. 

Not obvious 

Likewise, it was re-assuring to 
read Stephen Barber's view on : 
this page the other day that, des- 
pite nil appearances,; America 
remains sound at the grass roots. 
Unfortunately the soupdimss of , 
America's grass roots is not ap- _ 
parent to the peoples of Maly, ) 
Greece and Turkey. Nrijlicr is 
the continued participation of 
■ Britain in Moditemuioan|pffairs. 
What is apparent: is the exposure 
of .the. CIA and the maplared 
intention of Britain to w-®nciraw. 

Psychological factors ©re of 
the greatest importance in 
World War III. The generality 
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m Cleanup Viewed as Token Effort 

Sli all’s Relatives Called ‘Worst Offenders’ in Corruption 


By Lewis M. Simons 

Warhinsrton Post Foreign Service 

TEHRAN — With a great 
blare of publicity, the Ira- 
nian government has started 
a campaign to root out the 
. widespread and growing cor- 
ruption in the country, but 
it seems unlikely that there 
will be a crackdown on 
those who are perceived 
..here to be the worst of- 
fenders— the royal family. 

“It remains to be seen,” 
said a prominent lawyer 
who repre-.ents many large 
foreign corporations here, 
“whether there'll just be a 
few sacrificial lambs, or if 
they’ll go after the big bad 
wolves. I think the first al- 
ternative is the route they’ll 
take. To take the second 
course would cause far too 
much embarrassment in 
very high places.” 

“Very high places” or 
“people at the top” is the 
type of euphemism com- 
monly used by Iranians for 
members of the shah’s fam- 
ily. “There’s always been a 
lot of smoke about corrup- 
tion in the royal family,” 
said a Western diplomat, 
“but it’s very rare that it 
bursts into flame.” 

Noting how other anti-cor- 
ruption drives have been 
short-circuited, a Tehran 
University professor re- 
called a campaign last 
spring to eliminate profi- 
teering. Some 7,500 busi- 
nessmen were accused of; 
price gouging. 

According to the profes- 
sor, Commerce Minister Fer- 
cidun Mahdavi, who led the 
campaign, made the mistake 
of touching people with 
connections. “Complaints 
against Mahdavi reached 
the right cars,” he said. The 
minister was dismissed ear- 
lier this month and put in 
charge of administering 
Iran’s only legal political 
party. 

The lure for fortune-hunt- 
ers is a piece of the action 
in Iran’s vast imports 
bought with oil revenues. 
Iranian orders for military 
hardware from the United 
States alone now total about 
$10 billion. A U.S. official 
who tries to put American 
businessmen in touch with 
the proper Iranian authori- 
ties said. “When you’re deal- 
ing with business on this 
scale, there’s hound to be 
corruption. There’s no way 


around it.” 

-Although Iran’s economy 
slipped badly last year be- 
cause of reduced revenues 
from oil, there are still for- 
tunes to be made in govern- 
ment contracts, and the 
fierce competition has cre- 
ated a thriving system of 
payoffs and official corrup- 
tion. 

The shah has pledged to 
“wage merciless war” 
against such graft. But the 
corporate lawyer expressed 
doubt that Iran would ever 
have spotlighted its own cor- 
ruption if not for the recent 
U.S. congressional investiga- 
tions of illicit payments 
abroad by major American 
aircraft manufacturers. 

Those few Iranians in the 
civil service and private 
business who speak to for- 
eigners with any candor 
about the commonly held 
belief that there is corrup- 
tion in high places doubt 
strongly that an imperially 
appointed investigative com- 
mittee will go after the 
shah’s relatives. 

“The reason is simple,” 
said one well-informed Ira- 
nian, who asked that he not 
be identified, even obli- 
quely. “The worst offenders 
are members of the royal 
family.” Another Western 
diplomat supported the alle- 
gation. “Any number of the 
shah’s relatives are on the 
take,” he said. “Whether or 
not the shah knows about it, 

I couldn’t possibly say,” he 
added, “but at least it’s not 
as bad as it was in the mid- j 
60s.” 1 

A decade ago, he ex- 
plained, “it was impossible 
to get anything done in this | 
country without paying off 
someone in the royal family. 
By now, I guess, they’ve 
salted away enough in Swiss 
banks that they can afford 
to relax.” 

With Iran’s enormous eco- 
nomic advances of the last 
two years, the bureaucracy • 
has taken on many areas of 
decision-making that for- i 
nierly were subject to royal | 
judgments. 

This has created far more 
opportunities for illicit pay- 
offs outside the family cir- 
cle than in the old, tightly 
controlled days. 

According to another 
highly informed Iranian, ihe 
shah has “laid down the 
law” in the past to several 
relatives who had been par- 


ticularly blatant. In one 
case, according to this 
source, he took away the 
Pahlavi family name from a 
nephew and another rela- 
tion was “sent into limbo” 
for five years, “until he 
cleared up his affairs.” 

One of the shah’s closest 
relatives who continues to 
be, surrounded by wide- 
spread suspicion is his twin 
sister, Princess Ashraf, a 
world leader in the women’s 
rights movement. The prin- 
cess, whose three marriages 
and jet-set living style have 
offended many Iranians, is 
said to be deeply involved in 
a number of “shady deals.” 

“Take the trucking indus- 
try,” said a wealthy Tehran 
businessman. “Not a truck 
can move anywhere in this 
country without a payoff go- 
ing to Ashraf.” 

. In the days before Iran 
was swimming in oil wealth, 
it was widely believed that 
Princess Ashraf profited 
from illegal opium deals in- 
volving Iran’s large poppy 
production. There have fre- 
quently been allegations in 
the European press about 
her involvement. 

The reason for the trepi- 
dation with which Iranians 
approach the subject of 
high-level corruption, and 
why they insist on anonym- 
ity, is that Iran is run as a 
police state. To be found dis- 
cussing a subject as sensi- 1 
tive as this is an extremely 
grave offense. 

• The government employs 
repression rather than issu- 
ing at least some basic infor- 
mation regarding imperial 
wealth. 

This has led to specula- 
tion, for example, that the 
shah himself profited from 
sales of royal lands for re- 
distribution a number of 
years ago. One informed Eu- 
ropean banker maintained 
that there was “every rea- 
son to believe” that the 
money was put into the 
court-owned Pahlavi Foun- 
dation and that the shah re- 
ceived none of it. 

The foundation, from 
which the shah and his fam- 
ily do not profit directly, 
owns real estate and other 
property in the United 
States and Iran. One of its 
U.S. lawyers is former Sec- 
retary of State William Rog- 
ers. 

“If the royal court would 
release some firm informa- 


tion of the family’s sources 
of income, I’m sure a lot of 
these rumors would abate,” 
said a Western diplomat, 
who added, “I’m sure the 
royal family makes far more 
, money from legitimate busi- 
ness deals than through 
graft.” 

, In addition to the shah’s 
family, another sector where 
investigations are likely to 
prove very sensitive is the 
military. Although a large 
number of senior military 
officers, particularly in the 
navy, are understood to be 
involved in taking payments 
from foreign arms compa- 
nies and contractors build- 
; ing military bases and ports, 
a thorough investigation is 
considered unlikely. Accord- 
ing to one Western source 
with military connections 
Iranian naval graft has in- 
volved “absolutely prodi- 
gious sums.” He added that 
“it has exceeded all norms, 
even by Iranian standards.” 

“One thing to bear in 
mind,” said a lawyer with a 
large Tehran corporate law 
•firm, “is that the com- 
mander-in-chief of the . 
armed forces is the shah 
himself. Any admission of 
guilt among top officers 
would tend to point the 
finger toward the throne. 
And the shah prides himself 
on keeping a close watch on 
his armed forces.” 

Perhaps for this reason, a 
case involving the com- . 
mander of the navy, Vice 
Adm. Ramzie Abbas Attaie, 
his deputy and a third sen- 
ior officer, has been handled 
with the utmost discretion 
in the tightly controlled 
local press. 

Conversely, a case against 
two undersecretaries in the 
Ministry of Commerce and 
two businessmen from the 
Briitsh conglomerate Tate 
and Lyle. ha9 been given 
front-page treatment day af- 
ter day. 

The Commerce Ministry 
aides are charged with 
cheating the government 
out of $45 million through 
fraudulent sugar transac- 
tions. The publicity splash 
appears to indicate that 
Prime Minister Amir Abbas 
Hoveyda, who heads the in- 
vestigative committee, 
wants to make an example 
of people, but not so im- 
portant as to touch any of 
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the empire’s biggest names. 

“When people feel that 
heads at any given level 
would get into trouble, it is 
a lesson for others,” Ho- 
veyda said in a recent inter- 
view. “And also,” he added, 
“it is eqhity.” 

But, when Adm. Attaie 
and his aides were dis- 
missed from their posts, the 
local newspapers gave no 
reason. According to Ho- 
veyda, this is because the 
case is “still under investi- 
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gation.” 

The reason, sources here 
say, was that the two top 
officers were being charged 
with corruption, more spe- 
cifically with swindling the 
government out of millions 
of dollars, perhaps as much 
as $10 million, through na- 
val contracts. According to 
one informed Iranian 
source, Attaie had a num- 
ber of huge contracts pass- 
ed on to his brother. 


The case came to light, ac- 
cording to a widely believed 
rumor, when a member of 
the royal family learned 
that an extremely expensive 
ring she wanted to buy had 
already been purchased by 
Attaie’s wife. 

Premier Hoveyda stressed 
that most corruption now 
plaguing Iran is “imported 
corruption, like imported 
technology.” While insisting 
that the illicit payments 
usually make their way back 


to foreign hands, Hoveyda 
did concede that “there are 
also cases where Iranians 
are involved.” 

Hoveyda said that the na- 
val officers would be tried 
in court and would be sub- 
ject to “administrative” de- 
cisions. “They could be put 
out of the navy without pen- 
sion or something like that. 
That kind of thing could 
happen," he said. 


U.S. Freezing Out India 
In Reaction to Mrs. Gandhi 


!Mrs. Gandhi’s critical speech. 
But, he said, “it would not be 


going to have his people there.”] 
The Indian Government retal- ! 


j wrong to assume” that a con- ; a ted, Mr. Freeman said, by 


By PAUL GRIMES 


nection existed. withdrawing Cabinet Ministers] 

Under the program, an from the investment talks, al-| 
American satellite that was though lower-level Indian offi- 
launched in May 1974 gives cials remained. 

■ India four hours a day in Mr. Freeman said he had met 


W ^ h 016 severaf Ministers and 6 had had 

resume economic aid to India, we may not agree with the SU ch subjects as hygiene, agn- a “cord'al” 45-minute talk with 
the Ford Administration has! United States on everything, culture, birth control - and Mrs Gandhi He said he had 
quietly but firmly turned its!. but it is a dynamic nation and nutrition. The one-year con- suggested that the Indian Gov- 
back on other co«»peration un- socw ^^‘* c ™,f tn»« expires this sunnier. eminent make an “official 

til Prime Minister !ndira Gandhi ^Tulfte them an their bi- Freeman Visit Recalled statement” that it welcomed 
becomes openly friendlier to- centenary.” It was understood that the pr *Y. aIe n ^ es ™ nt ' 

ward the United States. Among the American re- official explanation given India the L g t, « ,7? S ! 

_. ... . . . sDOnses to Mrs. Gandhi s earlier for deciding not to extend the “l ere a “ oat hs said. 

The Administration has de- S p eec h one was reported in contract was that the National Some of them thougnt it, was 
cided not to renew a contract] -j- be ^lew y or k Times recently. Aeronautics and Space Admin- a bl ^ presumptuous of me. 
under which an American space I was a Ford Administration istration could no longer spare added that he ielt India 

satellite has provided educa-l decision to postpone tallcs with the satellite. Sources in the really wanted private mvest- 
tional television to 2,400 Indian! India about nearly $75 million State Department said the con- £on” Tor ft “ahd’thu? "should 
villages. It has also acted cool-! in aid which New Delhi had tract had a renewal option and tmn for it and thus should 
, 8 ...... .1 requested. probably would have been re- . , 

ly toward efforts to increase was to Be First Since ’71 newed if a different political Jn the United States, mean- 
American private investment m | ..... f climate had existed. Ambassador Haul is 

India I Tbe , , P acKa S e Ior _ ^ speaking widely across the 

‘ ,, economic development was Fc rmer Agr t ary country .mainly expounding the 

And it has snubbed the In-] scheduled to be the first such Orville L. Freeman was m India view t £ at his Government does 
dian Ambassador in Washing-] American aid to India since early this month tor _ taiKs not rea ji y dislike the United 
ton, T N. Kaul, who for the! 1971. The aid program was among American and Indian states, that Americans and 

last vear has had virtually no 1 haIted then because of a Nixon businessmen and officials on Indians have a ]ot in common 

last year nas naa virtually nu Administration decision to prospects for private invest- .... ., .. , , 

direct access to President Ford tov/ard Pakistan in the ment in India. Mr. Freeman, and tbat even **^7 do no |- 

or Secretary of State Henry A. indian-Pakistani war that De- who is now affiliated with always agree, there is no real; 
Kissinger. cember. The resumption had- Business International, a New reason why they cannot get 

..... . . r T A been requested by India. j York-based magazine that pro- along. 

Allusion to cj.a. seen L a te last month, officials : motes investment abroad, said The Ambassador is clearly 
Word of these moves became , said, India was quietly but of- j in a telephone interview this chagrined at his inability to 
available last week from Amer - 1 ficially notified that plans toil week that he had found the meet president Ford and Secre- 
ieans and Indians who have I ne S° tiate such a package for State Department to be com- tary Kissinger. Mr. Kaul once 
! “ A tLm Th. mnvp : this fiscal y ear were bem s P Iete >y supportive of his dele- ;c i aimed the Secretary as a close 

been close to them. The moves 1 SUS p end . ed . It was reported gation. Ifriend. 

were attributed largely to con- j | as t week that the negotiations , He acknowledged that, once As ' an examp i e 0 f contrast 
tinuing American displeasure had been going on for several j n >r ew Delhi, the group had! to this treatment, Indian offi- 
confirmed by Administration months, but American and ^ trouble. He said that ! cial sources in Washington cite 
..mcU^wUh, speech by M's. SovhadS’bwn “ » a of cd.4m * 

Gandhi early last moth. They OT p hasized , however, United States in an official j ^ctionl at an ^rierican Bi- 

In what was generally inter- that the United States still pro- publication of India s governing ^centennial reception given by 
preted as a reference to the posed to ease India’s purchase Congress party. Ambassador. j Am bassador Saxbe in New 
United States and its Central of American grain this fiscal William B Saxbe reneged on an Ddhi on friday . 

, . ... . .. , j year and would consider re- invitation to speak at a dinner „ ... , t 

intelligence Agency, she spo e. yiving dev elopmental aid in the hosted by the Freeman group. . „ t j May Ho is 

of the "gravest danger of out-i vpar wb ; c h begins ,0 „ , » . three-year term in way. ho is 

side interference in India ” She! 1. Y * ° ‘Sp.tballs’ Being Thrown expected to be replaml by 

. . „ . . u ; . , , ,, , . . Mr Freeman said he had not Kewal Singh, currently Foreign 

said that “some powers, which]’ A knowledgeable American - sc ‘A ;m ™dor Saxbe after Secretary, the highest career 
tasted success in their destabil-i< official declined to confirm di- tllc dinnei% but “I got the ini- position in the Indian Foreign 
ization game in Chile nurtured jrectly that the decision against passion that as long as India ' Ministry. Mr. Kaul held that 
similar designs against India.” 'renewing the satellite television continued throwing spitballs alj post before coming to Wash- 
In interviews in Washington Iccntract was directly related to us, he was damned if he was] ingtcm. 

.last week, American officials 
Irecalled that a high State De- 
partment officer had stated at 
the time: 

“As for C.l.A. activities these 
days in India, she knows there 

is nothing going on, or if sho . . - 

doesn't know, she should.” j 
As far as could be learned,] 
little Washington attention has] 

been paid to a statement in; h3 

Parliament a few days later w 
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\ After Angola, time for the West to unite 


T HE West has suffered a serious 

defeat in Angola — a defeat f-spn* ■ 

’ whioh will have repercussions 1 fLm sr* -a/m jtk 
far beyond Angola itself or even 8 a 0 I 1 

its neighbours. The Western allies v - / jl 

have been openly challenged by 
- the -bare-faced military -inter- A I* ® 5 

vention in an African country of /m TfTS'tTJ O 

"he Soviet Union, and a 15,000-man XjlJL J. JLsL/Ct’ O 
j army acting in a mercenary 

‘ capacuj. t*u its behalf. . • . 

: ThY%.fe t e7n r Govir„ r Sro’f WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, MP 

AfiicVwieTed U bSe“ £t“ l S ?«umptlon is unwarranted «, 

the? stout Hne agate! i S ““ be believed that the So 

. Soviet intervention they could ex- - nnrpl v t€ a r u Ent, ? n v !^? b 

' D8Ct SUDDOrt from thr» TTnitctr? ptlTBly Oil altruistic ITldtlVGS 

States, though at no point was it African ed Deooles^ ^ l° f 

suggested that this would involve ■ pa °? [e Jt -A*l amy 

the commitment of any US troops Egyptians and other Arab couni 

In the event, thanks to the deS fecf oveVl? nas? 

mmation of the US Congress to ?ifIi e ^oa. 0Ver i past , 20 y 

indulge in a seemingly endless nrov that, whatever else may have t 

of self-denigration'’ and publicly !{!!! m^Jhi 3 * p” t° f So 7 i ? t p(d5c i 

wash America’s dirty linen in the If A d r fk EaS !;’ “ her ? nt 

Potomac River, the response of the them 6 Arab peoples 1S not on 

United States and its allies was . 

painfully inadequate, - compared • It. would, require, an 
with the army deployed by Cuba accustomed caution and , 
at the instigation and expense of .restraint on the part of the ine. 
the Soviet Union the Kremlin not to seek to reinfi 

The difficulty faced by the • ^ ir ,r U “ e / S ca P itaI ]se on 
Western alliance in making any , 3 f P fh ° " fv !? 3 e fi r and I'ff 1 

serious, collective response to the hrlJ? allian £*y Afte 

1 Soviet challenge was highlighted ° ne ^ P aU - e for consolidation, 

' by Mr Wilson’s squeals of Invective may J^ect Phase Two to 

against the handful of British opened shortly. Besides the fc 
mercenaries who were on their way of Cubans with some 300 So’ 
to fight against the forces of Soviet tanks and armoured cars vvf 
imperialism. Meanwhile the far are now within striking distance 
graver intervention of the Soviet South West Africa and the west 
Union and her allies was allowed borders of Rhodesia, there ii 
to pass with only mild censure, and guerrilla army of Africans, e 
Britain’s U N representative, Mr mated to be 15,000 strong, mass 
Ivor Richard, clearly feels it is in Mozambique on Rhodes 
more fun to attack Mr Daniel eastern border. 

Moynihan for robustly defending A Soviet-backed onslau 
Western interests, than to condemn against South West Africa 
Soviet military adventurism in Rhodesia would represent an ei 
Africa, on which he has been so more direct challenge to the W 
notably silent. and unless handled with const 

Round One of the struggle for *B a !- e . could accentuate 

Africa has gone to the Soviet divisions within the Western a 

Union. Recognition of the MPLA ance rat k® r than mend them, 
has followed even though, without 1° P ar Gcular, it raises seve 

the intervention and continued pre- tho *' n y questions for Britain, ii 

sence of the Sovict-Cuban military and foremost; what would be 
force, it is doubtful that the MPLA reaction of the British Governm 
meets the criteria for recognition f° a Soviet-backed invasion 

laid down by Mr George Thomson Rhodesia? Rhodesia is, after 

then Minister of State in the sti11 regarded by the British G 
Foreign Oitire, on Feb. 27. 19fi7, eminent as British territory, 
and accepted by successive Govern- David Ennals, Minister of State 
meats that “ the new Government Foreign and Commonwea 

enjoys, with a reasonable prospect Office, in a radio interview 1 
of permanence, the obedience of Sunday declared: “It shouldn’t 
the mass of the population and the thought that somehow or other 
effective control of much of the w°uhl be committed to rescui 
greater pari of tbe territory of the kith and kin who have shown si: 

Stale concerned.” extraordinary neglect of respoi 

Of course, apologists for the bilities in Rhodesia.” Rut for Brit; 

Suviet Union have .suggested that to maintain sanctions agaii 
once the MPLA is established in Rhodesia under such circumstam 
power the Russians and Cubans would be tantamount to bcconii 
will withdraw and the new ’ f} ,e accomplice of Soviet iinper 
Angolan Government adopt a A further difficulty faced 

policy of non-alignment. Such an Ih c BrjHsh Government is the f; 


assumption is unwarranted unless 
i ft can be believed that the Soviet- 
Cuban iqtervention was based 
‘purely on altruistic motives and 
prompted by Soviet love of the 
African peoples. Certainly the 
Egyptian's arid other Arab countries 
have come to learn from bitter ex- 
perience over the past 20 years 
that, whatever else may have been 
the -motivation of Soviet poliev in 
the Middle East, an inherent love 
of the Arab peoples is not one of 
them. 

• It ■ would, require, an un- 
accustomed caution and self- 
, restraint on the part of the men in 
■the Kremlin not to seek to reinforce 
their success and capitalise on the 
appalling feebleness' and disarray 
i of the Western alliance. After a 
brief pause for consolidation, we 
may exoect Phase Two to be 
opened shortly. Besides the force 
of Cubans with some 300 Soviet, 
tanks and armoured cars which 
are now within striking distance of 
South West Africa and the western 
borders of Rhodesia, there is a 
guerrilla army of Africans, esti- 
mated to be 15,000 strong, massing 
in Mozambique on Rhodesia’s 
eastern border. 

A Soviet-backed onslaught 
against South West Africa or 
Rhodesia would represent an even 
more direct challenge to the West 
and unless handled with consum- 
mate skill could accentuate the 
divisions within the Western alli- 
ance rather than mend them. 

In particular, it raises several 
thorny questions for Britain, first 
and foremost; what would be the 
reaction of the British Government 
to a Soviet-backed invasion of 
Rhodesia? Rhodesia is, after all 
still regarded by the British Gov- 
ernment as British territory. Mr 
David Ennals, Minister of State at 
the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, in a radio interview last 
Sunday declared: “ It shouldn’t be 
thought that somehow or other we 
would he committed to rescuing 
kith and kin who have shown such 
extraordinary neglect of responsi- 
bilities in Rhodesia.” But for Britain • 
to maintain sanctions against 
Rhodesia under such circumstances 
would be tantamount to becoming 
the accomplice of Soviet imperia- 
lism. A further difficulty faced by 
the. British Government is the fact 
that there is probably a majority 


■ of Labour M Ps more concerned to 
see the overthrow of the Europeans 
in Southern Africa than to forestall 
the expansion of Soviet imperialism 
in the continent. 

Not racial 

The West is in danger of being 
manoeuvred by the Soviet Union 
into a “ Heads-I-win, Tails-you-lose ” 
situation in which either there will 
be no Western response to a re.- 
newed Soviet challenge or, alter- 
natively, where the West identifies 
itself with the so-called “ racialist ” 
regimes of Southern Africa, but 
is eventually inhibited by the pres- 
sures of the pro-Communist Left, 
liberal sentiment and a population 
of 30 million blacks in the United 
States from supplying sufficient re- 
sources effectively to match and 
neutralise the Soviet Union in 
hard-ware and physical support. 

The only way the West can 
effectively meet this challenge is 
by making it clear that the straggle 
being waged in Africa today is 
ideological, not racial, and that the 
military intervention of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites represents 
: a threat to the independence of 
every African State. Dr Kaunda, 
President of Zambia, has already 
sounded a warning to the indepen- 
dent nations of Africa when he 
declared: “The plundering tiger, 
with its deadly cubs, is coming in 
through the hack door.” 

Little time remains. The West 
must take urgent and concerted 
action in defence of its own 
interests and to restore the credi- 
bility of its will to resist Soviet 
expansionism. The first step must 
be swift action to sunpnrt the pro- 
West Governments of Zambia and 
Zaire which have been badly let 
down by the United States and are 
today threatened by internal sub- 
version fomented from outside. 
The West should immediately make 
available important economic assist- 
ance to both Governments, with 
advance purchases of copper and 
other mineral resources, the ship- 
ping of which has been held up by 
the fighting in Angola. 

Secondly, the Organisation of 
African Unity must be encouraged 
to call for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Africa. 

Thirdly, the whole question of 
Soviet-Cuban military intervention 
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should be raised as a matter of 
urgency in the Security Council. 
Had a pro-Western military force 
been on the rampage in an African 
country, it is certain that the U N 
would have discussed nothing else 
in recent weeks, yet so far no move 
has been made by the West to 
secure the condemnation of the 
Soviet-Cuban intervention. 

Fourthly, the West should now 
freely supply South Africa, Zaire 
and Zambia with all weapons re- 
quired for their self-defence, in- 
cluding armour, anti-tank weapons 
and jet aircraft. 

Fifthly, every pressure should 
be brought to bear on Mr Smith 
and the Rhodesian Government to 
reach an early settlement with Mr 
Nkomo, which, more than anything 
else, would facilitate a strong stand 
by Western Governments against 
Soviet expansionism. • , 
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Sixthly, the Nato allies, princip- 
ally the United States, Britain and 
France, should concentrate an im : 
portant naval task force in the 
Southern Atlantic to ensure that 
the area does not fall under the 
domination of Soviet naval and air 
power. . , 

Finally, and most important of 
all, the time is overdue for the 
United States, as the only nation 
of the Western alliance powerful 
enough to speak to the Russians on 
equal terms, to make unequivocally 
clear to the men in the Kremlin 
that their build-up of a war 
machine far beyond any require- 
ment for self-defence and their 
brazen intervention in Africa are 
incompatible with the Western 
understanding of “ detente ” and 
must cease forthwith. This must 
be backed by a determination to 
cut off access to Western grain, 


technology and capital ' to drive 
home the point and, as a last 
resort, a willingness to re-arm. 

It must be Britain’s task, as it 
was during a previous era of Soviet 
expansionism when at the end of 
the Second World War the Red 
Army, having swallowed up East- 
ern and Central Europe, was 
menacing Western Europe, to 
mobilise the United States to de- 
fend her own interests. Our inter- 
vention then proved timely and 
effective. The Nato alliance was the 
result. The latest exDansionist 
tendencies of the Soviet Union can 
be checked without a shot fired, 
hut only if the United States and 
her allies are prepared to show the 
same resolution and unity of pur- 
pose which proved so successful in 
the past. ... ' . | 





" ' By BRUCE OUDES ■ 

It’s said the White House’s Angola j 
‘venture began early last -year and it was i 
-through some sort of accidental con-.; 
vergence that the. U.S. and South Africa j 
-found themselves on the same side of the j 
’'Angolan war. ' ' •’ V . : • 

• While there is some truth in both of 
these summations, they are in part su- 
perficial and even misleading. 

The fact is that sentiment favoring an 
attempt to isolate and if possible eradi-.i 
cate the MPLA, the long-standing ally of 
the Soviet Union in Angola, began to 
gather in Washington in 1974 following 
the Portuguese' coup. . 

And the “tacit” cooperation between- 
the;U.S.' and South Africa, simply bap-' 
■pens to be a public expression of what_j,. 
r has been for several years a deliberately 
..two-tieced policy toward Pretoria. . . 

Henry A. Kissinger, the Secretary of 
State, has developed an excellent rap- , 
port in private with the South African 
government, but for the sake of appear- 
ances, every once in a while there is a 
public outburst of anti-apartheid rheto- 
ric by the State Department to keep lib- 
erals assured that the traditional U.S. 
posture toward South Africa remains in- 
tact. - ' 

This administration approach has, in 
part, pleased South African officials, but 
it has also exasperated them. From their 
standpoint, southern African affairs are 
receiving the same type of casual conde- 
scension from the U.S. that black Africa 
is getting. . 

At the same time, the perpetuation of 
American rhetoric about South Africa • 
has served to stifle the development of -j 
public debate about the genuine com- j 
Approved For 


plexities of the South. African dilemma ) ; 
and the American problem in developing 
a domestic consensus on policy toward 
South Africa. . w ... ».\| 

Beneath the layers of official ooze,, 
here is a summary of how U.S. policy to- 
ward South Africa has changed in the ; 
past decade: . - ; ‘ 

Some time before the end of the John- 
son administration, American diplomats 
came to the conclusion that abrupt 
changes in South Africa of the type fore- . . 
cast in the early 1960’s were unlikely.- 
They proposed some modest changes in - 
policy in a 1968 study for the then Secre- V 
j tary of State, Dean Rusk, but Mri Rusk- 
declined to approve the recommenda- , . 
tions because, he told aides, he did not 
want -to tie the bands of anincoming ad- 
roinistration. •' ; ' ; . 

Early in 1970. with decisions like.the . 
Cambodia invasion. looming, 'Fresident 
Nixon took time to approve a January 15 
memorandum from Mr. Kissinger rec- 
. ommendlng policy based .on the premise • 
that there was no possibility of political ; 
change, not only in South Africa, but j 
throughout all of southern Africa. .This I 
memorandum was kept so secret that to j 
this day few officials at the State De- 
partment’s Africa bureau have seen it 

On January 28, 1970, in the top-secret 
National Security Decision Memoran- 
dum 38, Mr. Nixon, however, explicitly 
said thearms embargo against-South Af- 
rica “will be maintained." An arms era- i, 
bargo. however, is— as most students of -1 
the subject eventually learn— to a large 
degree an economic embargo because of 
the large number of industrial products 
that are useful for both civilian and mili- 
tary purposes. 

This posture soon clashed with Mr. 
Nixon’s desire to expand U.S. trade with 
South Africa. So on August 17, 1970, Mr. 
Release 2001/08/08 : CIA-RDP77 


Kissinger signed National Security Deci- 
sion Memorandum 81, classified secret, 
which created loopholes in the Johnson 
administration’s: guidelines governing 
the South African embargo. Mr. Kissin- 
ger explained the timing of the move by 
saying that “the President is concerned 
with the delays that have attended the 
handling of applications for ‘gray area’ 
export licenses.” 

Since 1970, U.S. exports to South Afri- 
ca, particularly aircraft, have ballooned j 
to well beyond $1 billion annually. South j 
Africa, which could now buy types of i 
aircraft forbidden by the Johnson ad- ' 
ministration, imported a total of $151 . 
million in U.S. aircraft in 1971 and 1972 
as compared with an earlier five-year 
,(1|)66 through 1970) import total of $124 
rpillion in U.S, planes. .. 

: South Africa set up at least one parie- 
tal airline, operating exclusively on goy- : 
ernment contract, which acquired air- 
craft from the U.S. that Washington 
would not sell directly to the South Afri- 
can military. Since these aircraft and 
others imported from the U.S. are play- 
ing a major support role in the South Af- 
rican effort in Angola, these classified 
1970 guidelines, never before published,, 
are worth quoting., 

From National Security Decision":' 

Memorandum 81: ' • ! 

. > • ■ l 

“1. Non-lethal dual-use items which ) 
are preponderantly employed for civili- > 
an use will be licensed to either civilian 

or military buyers. Such items will gen- 
erally not be manufactured to military 
specifications, and will not have any di- 
rect and dear application in combat, or 
to internal security operations. Items on 
our ‘Munitions List’ are automatically 
excluded from this category. 

. : .,“2. Non-iethal dual-use items which 
are preponderantly used by military 
forces, but which* do not have a clear and 
direct application tojeombator to inter- 
nal security operations, will be licensed 
for sale to civilian purchasers for civili- 
an use, and may be licensed to military 
' buyers upon the recommendation of the 
Department of Commerce and with the , 
concurrence of the Department of State . j 
'-00432R0gg1 0041 0002-0 
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Such items will generally he built to mil- j 
' itary specifications. j 

“3. Whether preponderantly em- 
ployed for civilian or military use, dual- 
use items with a clear and direct appli- 1 
* cation to combat or to internal security ' 
-operations (including aircraft for troop ! 
.transport), will not be licensed to mill- • 
i tary buyers. Such items may be licensed : 
.for -sale to civilian purchasers for civili-' 

_ an use, only upon recommendation, of. 
the Department of Commerce and with 
the concurrence of the Department of. 
State.” . -- • 

A senior State Department official 
who has had to deal with some of the nu- 
merous complicated decisions arising 
out of NSDM 81 describes its logic as a 
.“nightmare.” - . j 

. The current “gray areas” guidelines 
contrast with those set in January, 1984, | 
which state that, “Items having distinct j 
non-military utility, but in no case any ' 
arms; ammunition, or other items of a ! 
weapons nature, may be exported to or ; 
sold in South Africa if ordered by and | 
for civilian non-governmental users.” i 
• During. Mr. Nixon's first term, ac- i 
cording to a State Department source, 

. the South African ambassador was the 
only envoy, from Africa south of the Sa? 
hara that Mr. Kissinger would receive. 
Secretary Kissinger, who now seeks to 
aid Zambia to counter growing Soviet in- 
fluence in neighboring Angola, seemed 
to accept in the 1970-1974 period the 
South African view that Kenneth Kaun- 
- da, the Zambian president, was a dan- 
. gerous leftist. Mr. Nixon canceled an ap- 
pointment with the Zambian leader in 
1970, and in 1973 the FBI arrested Mr. 

. Kaunda’s personal security adviser, an. 
American. citizen, on a series of charges, 
most.of which were later dropped. . 

Meanwhile, in 1970 the CIA under 
White House instructions closed down its 
small stations in. Angola and 'Mozam-. 
bique and cut off its small flow of pay- 
ments to both sides in Portugal’s coloni-. 
...al wars thus allowing the U.S. to be 
. caught flat-footed by the Portuguese , 
coup. .... 

In sum, while we tend to think of the 
. Angolan crisis of the past year as the 
"first major American crisis in Africa 
’ since the Congo era, it in fact was pre- 
ceeded by a five-year secret policy crisis 
complete with credibility gap. State De- 
partment spokesmen routinely deny 
there have been changes in the South Af- 
rican embargo. • '7 

The current phase of U.S. policy in 
Angola dates from June. 1974— three 
months after the Portuguese coup— 
when Lawrence R. Devlin, the CIA’s . 
director of clandestine operations for 


Africa, told colleagues he was retiring 
from the agency to become, the repre- 
sentative in Zaire of a New York dia- 
. mond firm at an annual salary of 5100,- 
000 plus expenses. - 

Mr. .Devlin, who since has virtually 

• commuted between the U.S. and Kin- 
shasa, first went to Zaire in 1960. In 
1965, shortly before Mobutu Sese Seko 
took full power, Mr. Devlin became the . 
CIA station chief in Kinshasa. (He later 
served a tour as station chief in Laos at, 
the apex of the bombing campa ign.) 

Although a number of Mr. Devlin’?" 
former colleagues in the CIA and at the 

• State Department, have, questioned the- 
‘ propriety of a senior intelligence official 

rekindling his old “assets" for private • 
gain, neither the administration nor Con- 
gress appears to have investigated the 
matter. ' 

Within weeks after Mr. Devlin's re- 
turn to Kinshasa in his retirement job, 
an informed U.S. diplomat says, the then 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, 
Donald Easum, began to resist pressure 
from the CIA to intervene in Angola on 
-the side of the forces, opposing tfie- 
MPLA. Mr. Easum’s successor, Nathan-. 

.. iel Davis, continued the unsuccessful at-. . 
tempt to resist the tilt. ' ; 

Congress, in its investigation of the 
Angolan affair, also has yet to focus on 

- the extent to which the U.S. and/or the 
j. Soviet Union was responsible for. the 
j gradual collapse last year of the fragile 

| coalition in Angola. ■ , - . . .. 

j . But what is certain in the events of 
| 1975 is that the administration, through 
! its track record if nothing else, played 
an important role in deepening the South 
African involvement in Angola. ' 7 - 

The South African embassy in Wash-’ 

. ington regularly warned Pretoria last 
summer and fall that the U.S. might not 
be able to maintain its commitment to 
the anti-MPLA coalition in Angola, in- 
formed sources say. 

However, the South African Prime 
Mini3ter r John Vorster, familiar, with : 
U.S. concern with protecting the oil 
routes around the Cape, the escalating 
. level of U.S. involvement in Angola, and 
the excellent— if private— state of bi- 
lateral relations with the U.S., based his 
decisions on a U.S. determination to re- 
sist MPLA hegemony in Angola. 

As for the immediate future, Mr. Kis- 
singer has several issues to consider as 
i he weighs whether to follow through on. 
his announced trip to Africa this spring. ' 

One obvious issue is how much aid to 

- extend to Zaire whose president, Mobutu 
Sese Seko, has become, with the passing. 

. of Haile Selassie, the dean of U.S. client? 


in Africa. . 1 * 

He runs one of Africa’s more corrupt 
. governments, is regarded as one of the .. 
world’s richest men, and has yet to apol- 
ogize to the U.S. for having falsely ac- 
cused the U.S. last June of attempting to 
overthrow him. There is substantial al- 
though thoroughly disorganized anti-Mo- 
butu sentiment in Zaire, but many ob- 
servers believe that Zaire without Mr. 

' Mobutu would mean a return of the pol- • 
itical vacuum and chaos of 1960. 

Less obvious is the question, now un- : 
der intensive study within the aominis- , 
tration, of whether and how to improve 
. the facilities on Ascension Island, the 
British-owned base in the South Atlantic. 7 
Any decision by the administration in 
this direction that becomes public could ’ 

; touch off a debate in Congress analogous • 
to that over Diego Garcia in the Indian 
Ocean while at the same time whipping - 
' African paranoia about the U.S. to anew 
pitch. 7 "'' ; 

Looking a bit farther into the future," 
the two most important scheduled 
events regarding the future of-southern 
Africa are the U.S. elections this fall and 
■ the South African elections that Mr. 
Vorster must call at some point within 
the next three years. > ; -• 

In the South African political context 

- Mr. Vorster is a dove, and the hawks can 
be.expected to be highly critical of any 
political settlements in Rhodesia or Na- 
mibia (South-West Africa) that does not 

. adequately protect white interests in 
their view. . * 

. , Meanwhile, South Africa most cer- 
tainly will follow the U.S. election more 
;■ closely than ever. It is certain that the 

- Democratic party’s platform will be as 

- pro-Israel as it will be anti-South Africa, 

. but just how far a Democratic president 

would go in implementing that rhetoric 
would be something else again. • - 
7 , _ For the past 20 years, U.S. policy in 
Africa has fluctuated wildly depending 
on the party in power. Already the Dem- 
ocrats are gushing apple-cheeked rheto- 
ric about making a "fresh start” in Afri- 
ca policy. : . - , 

■ Regardless of who wins in November 
it seems unlikely that the country will 
...get the moderate bi-partisan policy that , 
the U.S. needs in order to best protect its 
interests in Africa and Africa needs in 
order to begin to cope with the baffling 
complexities of a powerful and unpre- 
dictable America. . 

' «•- _ v:r..4 . -I.- 

Mr, Oudes is a writer on foreign affairs - 
who recently visited southern Africa. rv "; 
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As the first Summit conference of ASEAN opens, MARTIN WOOLLACOTT looks at 
the way the countries of South-east Asia have formed into two opposing camps 



EVEN as leaders of the Asso- 
ciation of South-east Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) are meeting 
(in Bali this week for their first , 
summit, the signs are that 
bo-tl-ost Asia has already 
drifted into a new polarisation 
as tragic in its way as the one 
imposed by the Vietnam war. 

KGB agents running around 
Bangkok with money to spend, 
the Thai Prime Minister’s 
lavish reception in Peking, 
Pathet Lao troops machinegun- 
ning Thai patrol boats, the 
Malaysian Government’s new 
emergency measures, Singa- 
pore's economic ambitions, 
Hanoi’s return of the remains 
of US pilots and the surly 
American response — these are 
all bits of the jigsaw that can 
now be put together. 

The picture that emerges, 
less than a year after the end 
of the Vietnam war opened up 
the possibility of release from 
the straitjacket of old hostili- 
ties, is of a Sino-American 
camp on the one hand, and a 
Vietnamese-Soviet camp on the 
other. 

The ’situation has come about 
through a confluence — some 
would say a collaboration — 
between the American and 
Chinese foreign policy etablish- 
gnents, ■ working on the fears 
and prejudices of governments 
in the area. 

The result is that, in spite 
of all lits protestations. ASEAN 
is shaping up as a group of 
nations held together by their 
common hostility to Vietnam, 
and their common friendship 
with the US and China, al- 
though Indonesia still lags , 
anachronistically behind. 

The scramble to deal with 
China, of course, followed the 
fipst Nixon trip to China and 
pre-dated the end of the Viet- 
nam war. But. with the end 
of that war, the SinoAmerican 
connection, now the main plank 
of foreign policy, at least in 
Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Malaysia, has acquired a new 
anti-Vietnamese connotation. 

American policy towards 
Vietnam since the end of the 
war, in spite of statements to 
th** contrary, seems to have 
been governed mainly by a 
desire to isolate and harass. 
That desire at first extended 
to Cambodia as well, as the 
Mayaguez affair indicated, and 
it is extremely interesting that 
Cambodia appears no longer to 
be a target of American propa- 
ganda. 

The initial pique of the 
United States was understand- 
able but. as the months have 
jgone by, the policy of hostility 
j to Vietnam looks less emotional 
iand ’more a settled element in 
American planning. . . „ 


American pressure was at 
first exerted to prevent the 
Thais from even considering 
th--> return of the South Viet- 
namese Air Force planes that 
ended up in Thailand in the 
latter days of the war. The 
issue of the planes was of no 
great importance in itself hut 
the evidence is that the Viet- 
namese saw the question as a 
test of Thai goodwill. 

What the Vietnamese were 
actually suggesting, it may be 
argued, was a deal with the 
Thais, under which each 
country would agree that its 
principal foreign policy rela- 
tionship should he -with the 
other. 

The return of the planes 
would have been the “gate” 
opening up such a relationship. 
Ideologically, capitalist Thai- 
land and Communist Vietnam 
could never he close partners. 
But they could have had a 
hands-off policy in each other’s 
internal affairs, a beneficial 
trade, and above all, agreement 
to run foreign policies based 
on true “ equidistance ” from 
the three world powers. 

If Thailand and Vietnam had 
made that breakthrough, the 
rest of the region might well 

! have followed. So little is 
! known about Hanoi’s real 
regional ambitions that it is 
impossible to prove that any 
of this would have worked. But 
the point is that because of 
great-power pressure and the 
fears of governments in the 
region, 'the option is not even 
being explored. ... 

Instead the Thais seem to 
have already made up their 
minds that post-war Vietnam is 
bound to be an enemy, working 
through support for Thai insur- 
gents to taring about the down- 
fall of the monarchy and the 
State, and that their best diplo- 
matic defence against this is 
to gratefully seize the available 
Peking-Washington formula. 

So, ignoring Vietnamese 
efforts to pre-empt their plans 
the Thais went off to China two 
months after the end of the 
war. Within a few weeks of 
establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions, the Thai Foreign 
Ministry could already point to 
the first pay-off — “ the arrival,” 
as one official put it, “ of Teng 
Sary. the Cambodian leader, 
wearing a Mao suit, in a Chin- 
ese plane, flown by a Chinese 
pilot.” 

Good relations were swiftly 
established with the extraor- 
dinarily amenable Cambodians. 
But at the same time relations 
with North Vietnam and Laos 
were deteriorating, a fact that 
the Thais now more or less 


cheerfully accept. 

The fear and hatred o' the 
Vietnamese among Thais of all 
classes has to be experienced 
to be believed. “ Ineradicably 
hostile” was a former 
Minister’s comment. Briefly, the 
Thais even convinced them- 
selves that the Vietnamese 
might invade their country. 

Although that scare is not 
credible now, Thailand is a 
long way away from that mom- 
ent last May when friendship 
with Vietnam was a possibility. 

With Thailand setting the 
tone in this way the other 
.members of ASEAN have 
mainly -followed. The Prime 
Minister of Singapore, Lee 
Kuan Yew. has said that a 
strong Thai-Chinese rela- 
tionship is essential to the sta- 
bility of the region. The Philip- 
pines and Malaysia agree. 
Indonesia, for the time being, 
only wants the American half 
of the ticket. 

Indonesia is to receive 
increased American military 
aid, and America, like most 
countries, looked the other way 
during the invasion of Timor. 
The Chinese condemned it. 
About the other ASEAN coun- 
tries and about ASEAN as a 
whole, the Chinese have, on the 
other hand, been positively ful- 
some. Whatever their intention, 
the effect has been to widen 
the already considerable 
distance between Peking and 
Hanoi. 

Meanwhile, Vietnam has 
made some efforts to find a way 
out of the trap and one of them 
has been to push for a better 
relationship with the US. In his 
so-called “ New Pacific Doc- 
trine ” speech in Hawaii last 
year. President Ford praised 
ASEAN in terms almost iden- 
tical to the Chinese- 

But he did also say: “We 
are prepared to reciprocate 
gestures of goodwill, par- 
ticularly the return of the 


remains of Americans killed or 
missing in action” in Vietnam. 
The Vietnamese, seeing a chink 
of light there, are said to be 
searching for such bodies and 
have already sent several back. 
But there has been little 
response, in spite of Mr Ford's 
words, from the US. 

The truth is that the pre- 
sumption has already been 
made, in Thailand above all, 
that Vietnam is the enemy. 
Both American and Chinese 
policies have reinforced an 
instinctive choice and left no 
time for reflection. 

The Thais have loosened rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union as 
an afterthought and token of 
“ equidistance ” and the Rus- 
sians are now working hard in 
Thailand — their most recent 
move was to condemn the Thai 
Communist Party — but with 
little prospect of gaining a 
serious foothold in that 
country, or anywhere else in 
the region, except in Vietnam 
and Laos. 

It could be that the percep- 
tion of Vietnam as a dangerous 
state that must be contained, 
of the Soviet Union as an intru- 
sive power that must be kept 
out, and of China and America 
as joint guarantors of the 
.region is the right foreign; 
policy choice for South-east j 
Asia. .. . 

But the opposite point of 
view — - that, with Vietnam s 
strength added instead of 
substracted, the region might 
have a chance of a considerable 
degree of collective indepen- 
dence — has not even been con- 
sidered, let alone tested. 

Perhaps the die is not yet 
cast for a new round of conflict 
in South-east Asia, but we are 
very close 16 that situation, 
which is a sad and depressing 
thought in the light of the ' 
drawn-out agonies of the strug- 
gle that has only just ended. 
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AS HELSINKI PACT 

Toast In Peking Is Taken 
as Criticism of Roles of 
Ford and Kissinger 

1972 SIGNING PRAISED 

Chou’s Successor, in First 
Public Speech, Assails 
‘Expansion’ of .Soviet 


By Reuters 

PEKING, Monday, Feb. 23- 
Former President Richard M. 
Nixon, in a toast in China's 
Great Hall of the People, said 
last night that some people 
naively believe that “the mere 
act of signing a statement of 
principles or a diplomatic con- 
ference will bring .instant and 
lasting peace.” 

The statement was taken by 
observers as an allusion to the 
meeting of leaders of 35 na- 
tions last year at Helsinki, 
concluding two years of confer- 
ences on European security. The 
Helsinki meeting, called at the 
initiative of the Soviet Union, 
resulted in an agreement, in 
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which the United States joined, 
on a broad range of East-West 
issues. 

Some observers took the 
Nixcm remarks as veiled criti- 
cism of President Ford and 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger for their trust in the 
Soviet Union and in the Hel- 
sinki accord. 

Praise for 1972 Accord 

Mr. Nixon devoted most of 
his toast, which was delivered 
without notes, to United States- 
Chinese relations and to praise 
of the Shanghai communique 
that he signed at the end of 
his visit to China as President 
four years ago. 

“That historic document 
ended a generation of con- 
frontation and conflict and be- 
gan an era of negotiations and 
consultations and progress to- 
ward those goals we share 
together,” he said. 

He said that President Ford 
and Acting Prime Minister Hua 
Kuo-feng had affirmed their 
support of that communique 
and that although the leaders 
had changed since 1972, .the 
two countries’ interests re- 
mained the same. 

Mr. Nixon asserted that tha 
future of the world depended 
on “our two nations working 
together for the cause of peaca 
with security for all nations.” 

Watched intently by his wife, 
Pat. the former President, who 
is here on a private visit at tha 
invitation of Chinese officials, 
appeared confident and clearly 
impressed Chinese officials. 

Treated Like a Chief 


His speech climaxed a day 
in which the Chinese treated 
, their visitor virtually as a head 

jof state. The Great Hall was . . .. 

floodlit; red flags flew from If evolutionary me w, 11 find 


1 every pole. * . f f ^ de f er the hfiarts 

r„iL viv„« of the people and our socialist 

Earlier, Mr. Nixon spoke for motherland will be further con- 
ro hours and 20 minutes on Isolidated.” 
temational questions with Mr. i The Nixons spent 55 minutes 


{two hours and 20 minutes on 
1 international questions with Mr. 


Hua and a high-level delegation {with Teng Ying-chao, the widow 
in the conference room used by °[ Prime Minister Chou En-lai, 
President Ford on his visit here f he . , man helped him re- 
vaar , build Sino-U.S. relations four 

, y ®, , .. years ago. It was the first en- 

A Chinese spokesman said gagement of this Nixon visit 
the discussions covered inter- here, and it took place in the 
national questions of common Great Hall, where the former 
Interest and would continue President and Mr. Chou toasted 


today. 

In their travels around tha 
capital, the Nixons were driven 


each other. 

‘Truly a Great Leader’ 

Mr. Nixon arrived seven min-. 


in a black limousine with the; ut , es j te £° r tbe mee . tin g hut! 
Stars and Stripes and the Chi-; relmced after expressing per-, 
nese flag fluttering from its son3 J c f d ?,i en 92f to Miss Tengj 
fenders. Last night’s nine- 2? the death of her husband at. 
course banquet included shark’s ., , . : 

fin . casserole, roast beef and . d , tbe , W J^ 0W > who is] 

duck cutlets. A People’s Libera- a .^ he had seen many; 

tion Army band played “Home ', or ? leaders and Mr. Chou; 
on the Range’’ and “Americaj St °f if 33 3 great man. He; 


the Beautiful.” 


praised Mr. Chou’s understand- 


Mr. Hua made his first public 12° op the international situa-j 
speech since he was appointed; tion and his ability to analyzej 
Acting Prime Minister two| P ro ?\ erns anc * ma ^ e pragmatic: 
weeks ago predictablyattacking de 2~? ons ‘ , . . . 

the Soviet Union for “rabid • T be word great is used so, 
expansion.” He also referred to e ? leaders pass away, 

the domestic campaign against that.it begins to mean nothing,; 
rightists in China. but m Mr - Chou s case, he truly 

“In China,” he said, “a revo- W3 {j 3 grtatleader, Mr. Nixon! 
Iutionary mass debate is going sa '„ He , 3 
on in such circles as education, . Mr. and Mrs. Nixon, who ar-l 
science and technology. It is a nved here late Saturday night,: 
continuation and deepening’ of were told that Mr. Chou was' 
;the Great Proletarian Cultural informed of the plans for their 
j Revolution. It fully demon- V1S1 * ; shortly before he died of: 

_ . cancer in a Peking hospital on 

Jstrates the extensive democracy Jan 8 Mrs . C hou said her bus- 

■practiced in our country under band was pleased to hear the 
the system of socialism. We are ,news, and added it was a pity 
confident that through this de- {that he could not greet the; 
bate, Chairman Mao’s proletar- 'Nixons, “as he has left.” j 


NDCQK 


It Disagrees With View That 
Remarks in Peking Were 
Directed at Detente 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Special to The Kew York Time* 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 23— The 
Ford Administration disagreed 
today with press interpreta- 
tions that former President 
Richard M. Nixon’s dinner re- 
marks in Peking yesterday had 
amounted to criticism of the 
policies of President Ford and 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

The White House spokesman, 
Ron Nessen, said: “We have 
looked at the entire toast and 
we do not interpret it as being 
critical of United States foreign 
policy.” 

A senior State Department 


official who said that he had 
no admiration for Mr. Nixon 
said that, nevertheless, he had 
seen nothing to suggest that 
Mr. Nixon was not supportive! 
of Mr. Ford in his remarks. j 
Officials Are Annoyed i 

[In Peking, Mr. Nixon met 
for an hour and 40 minutes 1 
with Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
described as a “friendly con- i 
versation” in which the 
Chinese leader asked his vis- !, 
itor to convey his regards to j 
President Ford. Page 3.] ! 

White House officials, with 
the important New Hampshire 
primary tomorrow, were an- 
noyed by the stress placed on 
one paragraph in Mr. Nixon’s 
toast by some news accounts — 
and particularly by two front- 
page dispatches in The New 
York Times today, one a news 
agency report from Peking and 
the other a dispatch from Hong 
Kong by a Times correspondent. 

In his toast, commemorating 
the fourth anniversary of his 
own trip to China as President 
in 1972, Mr. Nixon said China 


and the United States must con- 
tinue to work together and 
“build on the document which 
set forth the principles on 
which we had agreed.” 

He' said the future not only 
of the two countries, but of all 
people, "depends on the re- 
liability and the capability and 
the determination” of Peking 
and. Washington “to work to- 
gether for the cause of peace 
with security for all nations." 

Then followed the following 
controversial paragraph: 

“There are, of course, some 
who believe that the mere act 
of signing a statement of prin- 
ciples or a diplomatic confer- 
ence will bring instant and last- 
ing peace. This is naive. There 
canpt and will not be iastir.g 
and. secure peace until every 
natron in the world respects 
the .security and independence 
of every other nation, laigs or 
small.” 

News reports yesterday 
said observers in Peking had 
seen this paragraNh as implicit 
criticism of the United States' 
participation in th !9a5 Nelsin- 
ki conference, which culminat- 
ed in the signing of a dulnra- 
tiotf- Netting forth principles 


on -security and cooperation in 
Europe. 

But White HouNe and State 
Department officials said Mr. 
Nixon’s etat$henf’ on the sur- 
face at least, could be generally 
appliad to inclu4e documents 
he -signed as President with 
the'Soviet Union. 

“I ireally fhink that Nixon 
was . 

trulsn— -that what is important 
are- deeds and not words — and 
that if h% uhinesz Wahted 
to .interpret it as anti-detente 
that’s fine with him’” on State 
Department official said. 

Officiala saiu Mr. Ford, in 
hisispeech at Helsinki on Aug. 
1, made the same point when 
he said “peace is not a piece 
of paper.” Mr. Ford zaid tha 
conference would be judged 
“not by the promises we make, 
but uy the promises we keep.” 

Many China experts in the 
Government hav viewed the 
invitation to Mr. Nixon as a 
sign that Peking wants the 
United States to know despite 
the recent high-level political 
changes following Prime Minis- 
ter. Chou En-Lai’s death, rela- 
tions with the United States 
have not been im pared. 

there is curiosity within the 
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diplomatic community here on 
the substance of Mr. Nixon’s 
conversations with Mao Tse- 
tuitg and the Acting Prime Mi- 
nister, Hua Kuo-feog. 

It is widely believed that 
Mr. Kissinger himself may meet 
with Mr. Nixon in California 
next week to get a first-hand 
report, although the White 
House and State Department 
insisted that no plans had been 
made on how to debrief Mr. 
Nixon. 

Kissinger Going to California 

Mr.. Kissinger’s wife, Nancy, 
Is in. Palm Springs, Calif., con- 
valescing from a recent sto- 
mach operation, and it is ex- 
pected that he will fly to Cali- 
fornia this weekend to be with 
her. ' He returns from Latin 
America late tomorrow night. 

Because of the New- Hamp- 
shire j/r^nary, the White House 
has tried to keep distance be- 
tween Mr. Ford and Mr. Nixon. 
■Officials have stressed that Mr.i 
' Nixon is making his trip as 
a private citizen. 

A discrepancy between the 
White House and Mr. Kissinger 
has developed over how and 
whether Mr. Nixon would make 
any report to the Administra- 
tion upon his return next week. 

Mr. Ford in an interview 
with The Boston Globe on Sa- 
turday said “at the present 
time” there were no plans for 
any debriefing. He said that 
would be decided after Mr. 
Nixon returned to the United 
States. 

, : "I would assume that if he 
has any valuable information 
[that he would communicate it 
to us, but we have no plans 
at the present time,” Mr. Ford 
said. 

That has been the position 
of the White House, in effect 1 
leaving it up to Mr. Nixon 
to report to the Administration. 

But Mr. Kissinger, in Brasilia, 
said on Saturday that "we will 
of course wish to learn about 
the nature and the result” of 
Mr. Nixon’s trip. This reflected 
his desire for a thorough report 
on the discussions with Mr.. 
Mao and Mr. Hua. I 

' Kissinger Revises Estimate ! 

apecdil to The New York Titan 

BOGOTA, Colombia, Feb. 23 
— Secretary of State Kissinger 
said today that he interpreted 
the invitation extended .to for- 
mer President Nixon to Peking 
as an attempt by the Chinese 
to signal the Ford Administra- 1 
tion that relations between the 
two countries would not be 
affected by any political shifts j 
in China. 

Mr. Kissinger said he thought 
at first that the invitation 
might be an attempt by the 
Chinese “to needle” the Ford 
Administration. 

But after reading reports and 
transcripts of the toasts offered 
at a banquet attended by Mr. 
Nixon in Peking, the Secretary 
of State said he concluded that 
"this reception is one notch 
below what they gave” to 
President Ford during his visit 
to Peking last year. 
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Thailand and U. S. Negotiating on 


By DAVID A. ANDELMAN 

Special to The New York Time* 

BANGKOK, Thailand, Feb. 
29 — Thailand and the United 
States are locked in a series 
of negotiations that within the 
next month should determine 
the shape and size of the 
American presence in this key 
Southeast Asian country. 

This series of discussions is 
the subject of increasing com- 
ment both in Thailand, where 
a bitter election campaign is 
just under way, and by the 
new Communist countries of 
Indochina. Now, nearly a year 
after they began in earnest, 
these talks are just coming to 
a head. 

Nearly two weeks ago, in a 
secret meeting at the Foreign 
Ministry here, Thailand pre- 
sented the United States with 
a document that has become 
known in the negotiating 
circles as "the seven points.” 
It calls for complete redrawing 
of the status-of-forces agree- 
ments here that is expected to 
cover for the first time all 
militaiy facilities in Thailand, 
including the top-secret Ameri- 
can electronic espionage base 
called Ramasun. 

With the new complexities 
(’raised by these seven points — 
together with the issue of what 
.functions the American forces 
!who remain will perform — it 
seems likely that many basic: 
questions will remain the sub-| 
ject of discussion, even bicker- ; 
ing, well beyond the deadline of 
March 20 that the Royal Thaij 
iGovemment has set for the 
I "complete” American with-j 
idrawal from Thailand, 
i Yet for all the fanfare and 
‘accusations of the last several 
months as this March 20; 
deadline has grown closer, 
the issue of the American 
jpresence here is not a new one. 

■ The issue is which facilities 
'will be turned over to the Thai 
Government, which of them will 1 
remain under American control, j 
what that control will be and | 
how many American personnel 
will remain in the country. 

In late 1969, at the height 
of the Vietnam War, the United 
States had more than 48,000 
military personnel stationed in 
Thailand, with some 93 installa- 
tions and sites throughout this 
kingdom. Most of the person- 
nel were concentrated at fewer 
than a dozen major Air Force 
bases, from which B-52 bombers 
struck targets deep in Indo- 
china. 

But as the war in Indochina 
wound down, so did the Ameri- 
can presence in Thailand. By 
September 1973, the first Amer- 
ican installation, a Marine facil- 
ity at Nam Phong in northeast-! 
ern Thailand, was turned back 
to the full control of the Royal 
Thai Government. 

Issue Becomes Sehsltlvc 

Last March and April, as’ 
Communist troops rolled 
through South Vietnam and 
Cambodia and as the Govern- 
ment in Laos peacefully ac- 
quired Communist rulers, Thai- 
land became increasingly sen- 


American Presence 


~ sitive about the military pres- 
ence that remained in Thailand. 

Last March 19, the Thai 
Prime Minister, Kukrit Pramoj, 
told reporters that “within one 
year, all American troops 
would be gone from Thailand.” 
It was, at the time, an offhand 
remark, but his political oppo- 
nents quickly took note of it, 
as did the new Communist 
rulers, particularly of Vietnam. 

It was clear from the start, 
however, that even within the 
Thai Government, the call for 
a total United States with- 
drawal did not originate from 
a full consensus. The Thai mil- 
itary, which until October 1973 
ruled Thailand firmly, was not 
about to see itself dragged out 
from under the American mil- 
itary umbrella so quickly. 

; On Jan. 30, Gen. Boonchai 
Bamrungphong, commander in 
j chief of the Royal Thai Army, 
j held a rare and significan t news 
conference in Bangkok. 

“The main principle or. pol- 
! icy of countries surrounding us 
| is to make Thailand their satel- 
lite, or to join their socialist 
bloc,” General Boonchai began. 
“It is a fact that should we be 
off our guard any time they: 
would swallow us up.” . 

Risk to Survival Cited 
Then, emphasizing each word, 
he added: “If the Government 
considers it no longer needs 
America, it is its affair.. We 
must carry on, using our own 
might, and not depending on 
anybody. This is most difficult 
because everybody else has 
friends, but we have none at 
all. It causes grave concern. 
Our nation might not survive.” 

Two weeks later. North Viet- 
nam’s official party newspaper, 
Nhan Dan, in its latest com- 
mentary on the subject, said 
it “resolutely demands that 
the Thai authorities stop al- 
lowing the United States to 
use Thai territory against the 
Lao, Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dian people.” 

Fewer than 7,000 American 
military personnel remain in 
Thailand. Fewer than two dozen 
installations or sites have not 
vet been turned over to Thai- 
land and American officials re- 
main at only about a half dozen 
of these. 

The United States, according 
to American officials, would 
like to keep about 3.000 mili- 
tary personnel here, “maybe an 
iota less,” which under the pres- 
ent understanding would be pos- 
sible. After last March’s ulti- 
matum by Mr. Kukrit the un- 
derstanding was modified to 
read that all American “combat 
■forces" be withdrawn from 
Thailand by March 20. 

American officials here say 
! that this has already been com- 
pleted. The final American com- 
bat personnel left with the de- 
i parture of the last Air Force 
! fighter last Dec. 20, one senior 
! American military official said. 

I The 20 or so American air- 


craft remaining — C-130 cargo 
transports and U-21N seven- 
I seater personnel transports — 
are all noncombat aircraft, he 
said. 

Key Difference Remaining 

Two key differences remain 
between the two countries. One 
concerns the status of the 
United States forces here, in- 
cluding Thai jurisdiction or 
supervision of the remaining 
facilities. The other concerns 
the functions the remaining 
personnel will perform. 

! These issues were clearly be- 
jhind the seven-point message 
jthat was passed to the Ameri- 
■cans on Feb. 4. 

One senior American official 
here said the message was notj 
art ultimatum. As for the seven I 
points, he said: “We won’t ac- 
cept them verbatim — we want 
to discuss language and make 
some countersuggestions. They 
made no objections to this.” 

Today the United States 
turned over to Thailand the 
sprawling Kirat air force base, 
including some S30 million 
worth of buildings and military 
equipment About 200 Ameri- 
cans still remain at the facility 
to finish the shipment of other 
equipment but will be with- 
drawn when the shipping proc- 
esses completed. 

There is also the question of 
Ramasun — a highly sophisti- 
cated electronic-eavesdropoing 
facility in northeastern Thai- 
land to which, until very re- 
cently, no Thai military official 
has ever been allowed routine | 
access. At Ramasun, huge dish! 
antennas using the most so- 1 
phisticated and ultrasecret' 
techniques are able to pick up 
communications from Commu- 
nist field radios throughout 
Indochina, as well ds domestic 
and foreign Communist broad- 
casts. 

All of these are areas of 
immense complexity, and there 
is . little doubt that there will 
be negotiations for months if 
not years to come. More than 
$500 million in facilities and 
equipment are involved and 
must be accounted for, andi 
there is wide room for mis- 
understanding and error. 

Last week, for instance, 
a memorandum appeared 
mysteriously, announcing that 
the United States “intends 
to offer a complete and 
serviceable five-ton lox plani 
to the Royal Thai Government.'’ 

There was some confusion 
in the embassy until suddenly 
someone realized that what 
was meant was the military 
abbreviation for liquid oxygen, 
“That’s quite a relief,” one em- 
bassy official sighed. “I was 
starting to have nightmares 
wondering where they were 
going to get the bagels.” 
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The Latins and the U.S. 

Kissinger’s Tour Just Made More Clear 
That Congress Complicates Relations 

By JONATHAN KANDELL 

Special to The New York Times 


. News 
Analysis 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica, Feb. 
25 — Secretary of State Henry A. 
-^.'singer’s recent tour through! 
six L ,; in American countries' 
has dramatized a new element 
in an often troubled relation- 
ship: the increas- 
ing role of Con- 
gress in the mak- 
ing and execution 
of United States 
policy. 

In the United i 
States, the growing Congres-| 
sional participation in foreign | 
policy may largely be identified] 
in the public eye with liberal 
causes, such as concern for hu- 
man rights abroad, surveillance 
of clandestine intelligence ac- 
tivities, efforts to bring multi- 
national companies under con- 
trol, and attempts to block a 
repetition of United States in- 
volvement in a Vietnam-type of 
| war. 

I But in Latin America, Con- 
gressional! activity in foreign 
affairs appears far less ideolo- 
gically coherent. Governments 
as politically far apart as the 
left-wing military Peruvian ad- 
ministration and the right-wing 
military Brazilian regime have 
taken bitter exception to a 
number cf bills passed in Wash- 
ington. 

Virtually all Latin American 
governments have at one time 
or another wondered aloud who 
speaks for the United States on 
iforeign policy — the executive 
branch or Congress. During his 
jtrip, Mr. Kissinger repeatedly 4 
found himself asked whether he’ 
could guarantee his hosts any- 
thing given the current muscle- 
flexing by Congress. 

“We can tell the Latin Ameri- 
cans just so many times that; 
the executive does not agree j 
with an action taken by Con-j 
gress,” said a high State De- 
partment official. ‘‘But inevi-i 
tably after a while, Congres-j 
sional actions become viewed' 
here as part of the landscape’ 
of American foreign policy.” j 
The complicating element im-j 
posed by Congress on the con- 
duct of United States foreign j 
policy in the hemisphere was] 
apparent during Mr. Kissinger's 
brief visit to Lima. J 

The left-wing Peruvian mili-j 
tary Government clashed with 
Washington soon after taking 
power in 1968 when the Peru- 
vian subsidiary of Exxon was, 
nationalized without compen-! 
sation. For the next six years, 
the United States angered the 
Peruvians by trying to restrict 
credits to Lima from the Ex- 


port-Import Bank, the Inter- 
American Development Bank 
and the World Bank. 

’ In 1974, relations took a turn 
for the better with the conclu- 
sion of the Greene Agreement, 
under which the Peruvians 
agreed to pay $150 million in 
compensation for expropriated 
United States companies. 

When Mr. Kissinger arrived 
in Lima, United States-Peruvian 
relations were at a high point. 
The Secretary of State enjoys 
a warm personal relationship 
with the Peruvian Foreign Min- 
ister, Miguel Angel de la Flor. 
Mr. Kissinger also went further 
than any previous high Wash- 
ington official by declaring the 
United States was “fully sym- 
pathetic with Peru’s struggle to 
create a social democracy. 

On the Peruvian side, a 
bloodless coup last year, 
brought Gen. Francisco F Morales ] 
Bermudez to power. He is con-i 
sidered more pragmatic and 
less outspokenly anti-American 
than his predecessor, Gen. Juan 
Velasco Alvarado. Then also, an 
economic crisis and worsening 
balance-of-pavments deficit has 
fer-ed the Peruvians to seek 
wanner ties with Washington. 

But a repetition of the UnTed 
States credit squeeze against 
Peru could easily develop in the; 
coming months unless nenotia-i 
tions over compensation for a 
rationalized United States sub- 
sidiary are brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The company is the Marcona 
Mining, the only iron producer 
! n Peru. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment and the United States 
concern do not appear to be 
dose to a final settlement. Mid 
Mr. Kissinger felt obliged to 
bring up the case with his 
hosts, in>ecting a sour element 
into his visit. 

Human Rights an Issue 

Congressional initiatives in, 
foreign policy have touched on 
a broad range of issues in Bra- 
zil. 

For the last 12 years, Brazil 
has been ruled by a right-wing 
military Government that has 
frequently been accused of tor- 
ture, illegal detentions and oth- 
er violations of human rights. 

The Brazilian President, Gen. 
Ernesto Gcisel. enjoys arbitrary 
powers to dissolve Congress 
and suspend the political rights 
of any citizen in eases deemed 
by the Government to involve 
national security. 

.The U.S. Congress held hear- 
ings on the human rights issue 
in Brazil in 1971, 1973 and 
1074. There are now efforts un- 
der way in Congress to suspend 


military sales to Brazil if hu- 
man rights continue to be vio- 
lated. 

Mr. Kissinger has insisted 
that the best wav to deal with 
tih-e human rights issue is 
through private talks with Bra- 
•”''ian officials. His aides note, 
that during his visit He met fori 
almost an hour with Golberv 
do Gouto e Silva, the Braziianll, 
Cabinet member most identi- 
fied with efforts to liberalize 
the regime. 

But both supporters and op- 
ponents of the Brazilian 
Government v : ew Washington’s 
concern with human rights as 
more a product of Congression- 
al pressure than initiative from 
the executive branch. 

These views were probably 
reinforced bv Mr. Kissinger’s 
public remark during hrs visit 
that “there are no people 
whose concern for human dig- 
nity and for the bask: values 
of man is more profound in 
day-to-day life in Brazil and 
the United States.” 

Congress has also caused dif- 
ficulties between the United 
States Government and Brazil 
on economic issues, particular- 
ly trade. 

The high point of Mr. Kissin-, 
ger’s swing through Latin ; 
America was the signing of an : 
agreement under which the 
United States and Brazil will 
consult each other regularly on 
both mutual and international 
economic and political issues. 
The agreement, which consider- 
ably enhances Brazil’s aspira- 
tions to become a world power, 
was warmly welcomed by Bra- 
zilian leaders. 

But Brazilian officials made 
clear that they would have 
been happier with the Kissinger 
visit if it had produced some;' 
headway on economic prob- 
lems. 

Brazil suffered a $1.6 billion ;j 
trade deficit with the United! 
States in 1975. The worsening, 1 


balance-of-payments situation] 
has been a key factor in ending] 
the high economic growth rate,! 
; sometimes called the "Brazilian] 
i miracle.” 

The Brazilians have concen- 
trated their complaints over 
trade on what they view as the 
growing protectionist sen- 
timent in the United States 
Congress. They are concerned 
that countervailing duties im- 
posed by Congressional action 
on some Brazilian manufac- 
tured exports to the United 
States, such as shoes and leath- 
er bags, might be extended to 
other Brazilian goods. 

No Promises by Kissinger 

Mr. Kissinger was unable to 
promise the Brazilians any] 
turnabout in Congressional atti-l 
tudes on countervailing duties,' 
especially in an election year 
in the United States. 

Nor was the secretary of 
state able to guarantee to the 
Venezuelans that they would 
be extended preferential trade 
treatment given to other Latin 
American countries. A trade 
bill passed last year by Con- 
gress excluded Venezuela and 
Ecuador from such preferential 
treatment because the two 
countries are members cf the 
Organization of Petroleum Ex-j 
porting Countries, even though, 
neither government has partici- 
pated in an oil embargo against; 
the United States. 

In Central America, the main ! 
issue of controversy involving; 
Congressional forays into] 
foreign affairs is the negotia-j 
ticn cf a new Panama Canal; 
treaty. The Panamanians, vvhoi 
enjoy support on the canal j 
issue throughout Latin Ameri-; 
.ea, are far more confident that 
they can reach an agreement] 
'•dth the State Denartment than j 
they are about thn chances of] 
the anreemcr.t getting through j 
Congress. 1 
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